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PREFACE 

The  chief  aim  of  this  book  in  all  of  its  editions  has  been  to 
present  elementary  physics  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  the 
pupil  to  do  some  thinking  on  his  own  account  about  the  hows 
and  whys  of  the  physical  world  in  which  he  lives.  To  this  end 
such  subjects,  and  only  such  subjects,  have  been  included  as 
touch  most  closely  the  eve;ryday  life  of  the  average  pupil.  In 
a  word,  the  endeavor  has  been  to  make  this  book  represent 
the  practical,  everyday  physics  which  the  average  person 
needs  to  help  him  to  adjust  himself  to  his  surroundings  and 
to  interpret  his  own  experiences  correctly. 

But  the  conditions  of  modern  life  are  changing  at  an  aston- 
ishing rate  and  calling  for  the  continuous  revision  of  any  text 
which  would  keep  pace  with  them.  For  example,  within  the 
pa^t  ten  years  the  internal-combustion  engine  has  not  only 
taken  its  place  as  an  agent  of  equal  importance  with  the 
steam  engine  ui  the  world's  industries  but,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, it  has  also  come  more  fully  into  the  daily  life  of  the 
average  man  and  woman  than  even  the  dynamo  and  motor 
have  ever  begun  to  do.  The  automobile  is  accordingly  given 
fuller  treatment  in  this  new  book  than  it  has  ever  received 
before  in  any  elementary  physics  text. 

Again,  man's  conquest  of  the  air,  after  centuries  of  failure, 
is  not  only  the  most  significant  advance,  on  the  practical  side, 
of  the  twentieth  century,  but  the  airplane  now  attracts  the 
attention  and  excites  the  interest  of  almost  every  man, 
woman,  and  child.  Accordingly,  the  principles  underlying 
this  advance,  and  the  methods  by  which  it  was  brought 
about^  find  as  full  treatment  in  this  volume  as  is  consistent 
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with  the  simplicity  and  clearness  demanded  in  a  beginning 
course  in'  physics.  The  book  may  be  used,  if  desired,  even 
in  the  second  year  of  the  high  schooL 

Further,  the  World  War  was  responsible  not  only  for 
extraordinary  developments  in  physics  but  also  for  demon- 
strating, both  to  the  American  youth  and  to  the  leader  of 
American  industry,  the  necessity  of  the  more  intensive  cul- 
tivation of  physical  science.  These  developments  and  these 
new  demands,  with  which  the  authors  came  into  the  closest 
touch  because  of  their  service  in  the  army  both  in  this 
country  and  in  France,  have  been  fully  reflected  in  this 
book,  the  emphasis,  however,  being  placed  upon  develop- 
ments which  make  for  peace  rather  than  for  war. 

As  in  preceding  editions,  the  full-page  inserts,  though  a  very 
vital  part  of  the  book,  are  not  a  necessary  and  integral  part 
of  the  course.  They  have  been  inserted,  in  more  than  double 
their  former  number,  in  order  to  add  human  and  historic  in- 
terest and  to  stimulate  the  pupil  to  look  farther  into  a  sub- 
ject than  his  immediate  assignment  requires  him  to  do.  It  is 
thought  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  an  invaluable  adjunct 
ibo  the  course. 

Both  the  order  and  the  treatment  are  in  many  places 
markedly  different  from  those  of  preceding  editions,  and 
reflect  the  experience  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  teachers 
who  have  used  this  course,  many  of  whom  have  assisted  the 
authors  with  their  suggestions.  Especially  in  the  problems 
have  important  improvements  been  made. 

For  the  sake  of  indicating  in  what  directions  omissions 
may  be  made,  if  necessary,  without  interfering  with  con- 
tinuity, paragraphs  have  here  and  there,  as  in  former  editions, 
been  thrown  into  fine  print.  These  paragraphs  will  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  classroom  experiments,  which  are  in 
the  same  type.  They  are  for  the  most  part  descriptions  of 
physical  appliances. 
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CHAPTER  I 

MEASUREMENT 

Fundamental  Units 

1.  Introductory.  A  certain  amount  of  knowledge  about 
familiar  things  comes  to  us  all  very  early  in  life.  We  learn 
almost  unconsciously,  for  example,  that  stones  fall  and  bal- 
loons rise,  that  the  teakettle  stops  boiling  when  removed 
from  the  fire,  that  telephone  messages  travel  by  electric  cur- 
rents, etc.  The  aim  of  the  study  of  physics  is  to  set  us  to 
thinking  about  how  and  ivhy  such  things  happen,  and,  to  a  less 
degree,  to  acquaint  us  with  other  happenings  which  we  may 
not  have  noticed  or  heard  of  previously. 

Most  of  our  accurate  knowledge  about  natural  phenomena 
has  been  acquired  through  careful  measurements.  We  can 
measure  three  fundamentally  different  kinds  of  quantities,  — 
length,  mass,  and  time,  —  and  we  shall  find  that  all  other 
measurements  may  be  reduced  to  these  three.  Our  first  prob- 
lem in  physics  is,  then,  to  learn  something  about  the  units  in 
terms  of  which  all  our  physical  knowledge  is  expressed. 

2.  The  historic  standard  of  length.  Nearly  all  civilized 
nations  have  at  some  time  employed  a  unit  of  length  the 
name  of  which  bore  the  same  significance  as  does  foot  in 
English.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt,  therefore,  that  in 
each  country  this  unit  has  been  derived  from  the  length  of 
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the  human  foot.  It  is  probable  that  in  England,  after  the  yard 
(a  unit  which  is  supposed  to  have  represented  the  length  of 
the  arm  of  King  Henry  I)  became  established  as  a  standard, 
the  foot  was  arbitrarily  chosen  as  one  third  of  this  standard 
yard.  In  view  of  such  an  origin  it  will  be  clear  why  no  agree- 
ment existed  among  the  units  in  use  in  different  countries. 

3.  Relations  between  different  units  of  length.  It  has  also 
been  true,  in  general,  that  in  a  given  country  the  different 
units  of  length  in  common  use  (such,  for  example,  as  the 
inch,  the  hand,  the  foot,  the  fathom,  the  rod,  the  mile,  etc.) 
have  been  derived  either  from  the  lengths  of  different  mem- 
bers of  the  human  body  or  from  equally  unrelated  magni- 
tudes, and  in  consequence  have  been  connected  with  one 
another  by  different,  and  often  by  very  awkward,  multipliers. 
Thus,  there  are  12  inches  in  a  foot,  3  feet  in  a  yard,  5^  yards 
in  a  rod,  1760  yards  in  a  mile,  etc. 

4.  Relations  between  units  of  length,  area,  volume,  and 
mass.  A  similar  and  even  worse  complexity  exists  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  units  of  length  to  those  of  area,  capacity,  and  mass. 
Thus,  there  are  272^  square  feet  in  a  square  rod ;  57|  cubio 
inches  in  a  quart,  and  31^  gallons  in  a  barrel.  Again,  the 
pound,  instead  of  being  the  mass  of  a  cubic  inch  or  a  cubic 
foot  of  water,  or  of  some  other  common  substance,  is  the  mass 
of  a  cylinder  of  platinum,  of  inconvenient  dimensions,  which 
is  preserved  in  London. 

5.  Origin  of  the  metric  system.  At  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  the  extreme  inconvenience  of  existing  weights  and 
measures,  together  with  the  confusion  arising  from  the  use  of 
different  standards  in  different  localities,  led  the  National 
Assembly  of  France  to  appoint  a  commission  to  devise  a  more 
logical  system.  The  result  of  the  labors  of  this  commission 
was  the  present  metric  system,  which  was  introduced  in  France 
in  1793  and  has  since  be^n  adopted  by  the  governments  of 
most  civilized  nations  except  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
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United  States ;  and  even  in  these  countries  its  use  in  scientific 
work  is  practically  universaL  The  World  War  has  done  much 
to  speed  its  adoption  in  these  countries. 

6.  The  standard  meter.  The  standard  length  in  the  metric 
system  is  called  the  meter.  It  is  the  distance,  at  the  freezing 
temperature,  between  two  transverse  parallel  lines  ruled  on 
a  bar  of  platinum-iridium  (Fig.  1),  which  is  kept  at  the 
International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  at  Sevres, 
near  Paris.    This  distance  is  39,37  inches. 

In  order  that  this  standard  length  might  be  reproduced  if 
lost,  the  commission  attempted  to  make  it  one  ten-millionth 


Exact  size  of 
the  cross  section 


Fig.  1.   The  standard  meter 

of  the  distance  from  the  equator  to  the  north  pole,  measured 
on  the  meridian  of  Paris.  But  since  later  measurements  have 
thrown  some  doubt  upon  the  exactness  of  the  commission's 
determination  of  this  distance,  we  now  define  the  meter,  not 
as  any  particular  fraction  of  the  earth's  quadrant,  but  simply 
as  the  distance  between  the  scratches  on  the  bar  mentioned 
above.  On  account  of  its  more  convenient  size,  the  centi- 
meter, one  one-hundredth  of  a  meter,  is  universally  used,  for 
scientific  purposes,  as  the  fundamental  unit  of  length. 

7.  Metric  standard  capacity.  The  standard  unit  of  capacity 
is  called  the  liter.  It  is  the  volume  of  a  cube  which  is  one  tenth 
of  a  meter  (about  4  inches)  on  a  side.     The  liter  is  therefore 
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equal  to  1000  cubic  centimeters  (ccJ),  It  is  equivalent  to  1.057 
quarts.  A  liter  and  a  quart  are  therefore  roughly  equivalent 
measures. 

8.  The  metric  standard  of  mass.  In  order  to  establish  a 
connection  between  the  unit  of  length  and  the  unit  of  mass, 
the  commission  directed  a  committee  of  the  French  Academy 
to  prepare  a  cylinder  of  platinum  which  should  have  the  same 
weight  as  a  liter  of  water  at  its  temperature  of  greatest  density, 
namely,  4°  Centigrade  (39°  Fahrenheit).  An  exact  equivalent 
of  this  cylinder,  made  of  platinum-iridium  and  kept  at  Sevres 
with  the  standard  meter,  now  represents  the  standard  of  mass 
in  the  metric  system.  It  is  called  the  standard  hilogram  and 
is  equivalent  to  about  2.2  pounds.  One  one-thousandth  of  this 
mass  was  adopted  as  the  fundamental  unit  of  mass  and  was 
named  the  gram.  For  practical  purposes,  therefore,  the  gram 
may  he  taken  as  equal  to  the  mass  of  one  cubic  centimeter  of  water. 

9.  The  other  metric  units.  The  three  standard  units  of  the 
metric  system  —  the  meter,  the  liter,  and  the  gram  —  hav<3 
decimal  multiples  and  submultiples,  so  that  every  unit  of 
length,  volume,  or  mass  is  connected  with  the  unit  of  next 
higher  denomination  by  an  invariable  multiplier,  namely,  ten. 

The  names  of  the  multiples  are  obtained  by  adding  the 
Greek  prefixes,  deka  (ten),  hecto  (hundred),  kilo  (thousand)  ; 
while  the  submultiples  are  formed  by  adding  the  Latin  prefixes, 
deci  (tenth),  centi  (hundredth),  and  milli  (thousandth).  Thus : 

1  dekameter  =  10  meters  1  decimeter   =  yq  meter 

1  hectometer  =  100  meters  1  centimeter  =  3-^  meter 

1  kilometer    =  1000  meters  1  millimeter  =  yWqo  meter 

The  most  common  of  these  units,  with  the  abbreviations 
which  will  henceforth  be  used  for  them,  are  the  following: 

meter  (m.)  millimeter  (mm.)  gram  (g.) 

kilometer  (km.)        liter  (1.)  kilogram  (kg.) 

centimeter  (em.)       cubic  centimeter  (cc.)       milligram  (mg.) 
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>^      10.  Relations  between  the  English  and  metric  units.    The 

following  table,  which  is  inserted  for  reference,  gives  the 
relation  between  the  most  common  English  and  metric  units. 

1  inch  (in.)  =  2.54  cm.  1  cm.  =  .3937  in. 

1  foot  (ft.)    =  30.48  cm.  1  m.    =  1.094  yd.  =  39.37  in, 

1  mile  (mi.)  =  1.609  km.  1  km.  =  .6214  mi. 

1  grain  =  64.8  mg.  1  g.     =  15.44  grains 

1  oz.  av.         =  28.35  g.  1  g.     =  -0353  oz. 

1  lb.  av.         =  .4536  kg.  1  kg.  =  2.204  lb. 

The  relations  1  in.  =  2.54  cm.,  1  m.  =  39.37  in.,  1  kilo 
(kg.)  =af  2.2  lb.,  1  km.  =  .62  mi.  should  be  memorized. 
Portions  of  a  centimeter  and  of  an  inch  scale  are  shown 
together  in  Fig.    2. 

11.  The  standard  unit  of  time.  The  second  is  taken  among 
all  civilized  nations  as  the  standard  unit  of  time.  It  is 
g  g  ^  Q  Q-   part   of   the  time   from   noon   to   noon. 

12.  The  three  fundamental  units.  It  is  evident  that  meas- 
urements of  both  area  and  volume  may  be  reduced  simply 
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Fig.  2.   Centimeter  and  inch  scales 
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to  measurements  of  length;  for  an  area  is  expressed  as  the 
product  of  two  lengths,  and  a  volume  as  the  product  of 
three  lengths.  For  these  reasons  the  units  of  area  and 
volume  are  looked  upon  as  derived  units,  depending  on  one 
fundamental  unit,  the  unit  of  length. 

Now  it  is  found  that  just  as  measurements  of  area  and 
of  volume  can  be  reduced  to  measurements  of  length,  so 
the  determination  of  any  measurable  quantities,  such  as  the 
pressure  in  a  steam  boiler,  the  velocity  of  a  moving  train, 
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'  the  amount  of  electricity  consumed  by  an  electric  lamp,  the 

'  amount   of   magnetism  in  a  magnet,  etc.,   can   be   reduced 

simply  to  measurements  of  length,  mass,  and  time.  Hence 
the  centimeter^  the  gram^  and  the  second  are  considered  the  three 
fundamental  units.  Whenever  any  measurement  has  been 
reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  terms  of  centimeters,  grams, 
and  seconds,  it  is  said,  for  short,  to  be  expressed  in  C.G.S. 
(Centimeter-Gram-Second)  units. 

13.  Measurement  of  length.  Measurmg  the  length  of  a 
body  consists  simply  in  comparing  its  length  with  that  of 
the  standard  meter  bar  kept  at  the  International  Bureau.  In 
order  that  this  may  be  done  conveniently,  great  numbei^s  of 

!  rods  of  the  same  length  as  this  standard  meter  bar  have  been 

made  and  scattered  all  over  the  world.    They  are  our  common 
'  meter  sticks.    They  are  divided  hito   10,  100,  or  1000  equal 

i  parts,  great  care  bemg  taken  to  have  all  the  parts  of  exactly 

I  the  same  length.    The  method  of  making  a  measurement  with 

i  such  a  bar  is  more  or  less  familiar  to  everyone. 

14.  Measurement  of  mass.    Similarly,  measuring  the  riass 
;                    of  a  body  consists  in  comparing  its  mass  with  that  of  the 

standard  kilogram.    In  order  that  this  might  be  done  con- 
veniently, it  was  first  necessary  to  construct  bodies  of  the 
i  same  mass  as  this  kilogram,  and  then  to  make  a  whole  series 

I  of  bodies  whose  masses  were  ^,  yY^  y-J-Qi  ToVo'  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^® 

i  mass  of  this  kilogram;  in  other  words,  to  construct  a  set  of 

standard  masses  commonly  called  a  set  of  icciyhts. 

With  the  aid  of  such  a  set  of  standard  masses  the  deter- 
mination of  the  mass  of  any  unknown  body  is  made  by  first 
placing  the  body  upon  the  pan  A  (Fig.  3)  and  counterpoising 
with  sliot,  paper,  etc.,  then  replacing  the  unknown  body  by 
as  many  of  the  standai'd  masses  as  are  required  to  bring  the 
pointer  back  to  O  again.  The  mass  of  the  body  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  these  standard  masses.  This  rigorously  correct 
method  of  weighing  is  called  the  method  of  substitution. 
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If  a  balance  is  well  constructed,  however,  a  weighing  may 
usually  be  made  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  simply  placmg 
the  unknown  body  upon  one 
pan  and  finding  the  sum  of 
the  standard  masses  which 
must  then  be  placed  upon 
the  other  pan  to  bring  the 
pointer  again  to  0,  This  is 
the  usual  method  of  weighing. 
It  gives  correct  results,  how- 
ever, only  when  the  knife-edge 
C  is  exactly  midway  between 
the  points  of  support  m  and 
n  of  the  two  pans.  The  method  of  substitution,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  independent  of  the  position  of  the  knife-edge.  It  is 
customary  to  consider  that  the  mass  of  a  body  determined  as  here 
indicated  is  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  matter  which  it  contains. 


Fig.  3.   The  simple  balance 


QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  The  200-ineter  run  at  the  Olympic  games  corresponds  to  the  220- 
yard  run  in  our  local  games.    Which  is  the  longer  and  how  much  ? 

2.  The  French  75-mm.  guns  have  what  diameter  in  inches  ? 

3.  The  Twentieth  Century  Limited  runs  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
(967  mi.)  in  20  hr.   Find  its  average  speed  in  miles  per  hour. 

4.  Name  as  many  advantages  as  you  can  which  the  metric  system 
has  over  the  English  system.    Can  you  think  of  any  disadvantages? 

5.  What  must  you  do  to  find  the  capacity  in  liters  of  a  box  when 
its  length,  breadth,  and  depth  are  given  in  meters  ?  to  find  the  capacity 
in  quarts  when  its  dimensions  are  given  in  feet  ? 

6.  Find  the  number  of  millimeters  in  6  km.  Find  the  number  of 
inches  in  4  mi.   Which  is  the  easier  ? 

7.  With  a  Vickers-Vimy  biplane  Captain  Alcock  and  Lieutenant 
Brown  completed,  on  June  15, 1919,  the  first  nonstop  transatlantic  flight 
of  1890  miles  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland  in  16  hr.  67  min.  How 
many  miles  per  hour  ?   How  many  kilometers  per  hour  ? 

8.  Find  the  capacity  in  liters  of  a  box  .5  m.  long,  20  cm.  wide,  and 
100  mm.  deep. 
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Density 

15.  Definition  of  density.  When  equal  volumes  of  different 
substances,  such  as  lead,  wood,  iron,  etc.,  are  weighed  in  the 
manner  described  above,  they  are  found  to  have  widely  differ- 
ent masses.  The  term  "  density  "  is  used  to  denote  the  mass^ 
or  quantity  of  matter^  per  unit  volume. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  the  English  system  the  cubic  foot  is 
the  unit  of  volume  and  the  pound  the  unit  of  mass.  Smce  1  cubic 
foot  of  water  is  found  to  weigh  62.4  pounds,  we  say  that  in  the 
EngHsh  system  the  density  of  water  is  Q2A  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

In  the  C.G.S.  system  the  cubic  centimeter  is  taken  as  the 
unit  of  volume  and  the  gram  as  the  unit  of  mass.  Hence  we 
say  that  in  this  system  the  density  of  water  is  1  gram  per 
cubic  centimeter,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  gram  was 
taken  as  the  mass  of  1  cubic  centimeter  of  water.  Unless 
otherwise  expressly  stated,  density  is  now  universally  under- 
stood to  mean  density  in  C.G.S.  units ;  that  is,  the  density  of  a 
substance  is  the  mass  in  grams  of  1  cubic  centimeter  of  that  sub- 
stance. For  example,  if  a  block  of  cast  iron  3  cm.  wide,  8  cm. 
long,  and  1  cm.  thick  weighs  177.6  g.,  then,  since  there  are 
24  cc.  in  the  block,  the  mass  of  1  cc,  that  is,  the  density,  is 
equal  to  ^  ^•^,  or  7.4  g.  per  cubic  centimeter. 

The  density  of  some  of  the  most  common  substances  is  given 
in  the  following  table : 

Densities  of  Solids 

(111  grams  per  cubic  centimeter) 

Aluminium 2.58  Nickel 8.9 

Brass 8.5  Oak 8 

Copper 8.9  Pine 5 

Cork 2^  Platinum 21.4 

Glass 2.6  Silver 10.5 

Gold 10.3  Tin 7.3 

Iron  (cast) 7.4  Tungsten 19.6 

Lead 11.3  Zinc 7.1 
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Densities  of  Liquids 

(In  grams  per  cubic  centimeter) 

Alcohol .79      Hydrochloric  acid    .     .     ,       1.27 

Carbon  bisulphide      .     .     .     1.29      Mercury 13.6 

Glycerin  .......     1.26      Gasoline     ......         .75 

16.  Relation  between  mass,  yolume,  and  density.  Since  the 
mass  of  a  body  is  equal  to  the  total  number  of  grams  which 
it  contains,  and  since  its  volume  is  the  number  of  cubic  centi- 
meters which  it  occupies,  the  mass  of  1  cubic  centimeter  is 
evidently  equal  to  the  total  mass  divided  by  the  volume.  Thus, 
if  the  mass  of  100  cubic  centimeters  of  iron  is  740  grams,  the 
density  of  iron  must  equal  740  -^100  =  7.4  grams  to  the  cubic 
centimeter.  To  express  this  relation  in  the  form  of  an  equa- 
tion, let  M  represent  the  mass  of  a  body,  that  is,  its  total 
number  of  grams ;  V  its  volume,  that  is,  its  total  number  of 
cubic  centimeters ;  and  i>  its  density,  that  is,  the  number  of 
grams  in  1  cubic  centimeter;  then 

This  equation  merely  states  the  definition  of  density  in 
algebraic  form. 

^  17.  Distinction  between  density  and  specific  gravity.  The 
term  "  specific  gravity  "  is  used  to  denote  the  ratio  between  the 
weight  of  a  body  and  the  weight  of  an  eipial  volume  of  water.* 

Thus,  if  a  certain  piece  of  iron  weighs  7.4  times  as  much 
as  an  equal  volume  of  water,  its  specific  gravity  is  7.4.  But 
since  the  density  of  water  in  C.G.S.  units  is  1  gram  per  cubic 
centimeter,  the  density  of  iron  in  that  system  is  7.4  grams 
per  cubic  centimeter.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  density  in  C,  G»S. 
units  is  numerically  the  same  as  specific  gravity, 

*  For  the  present  purpose  the  terms  ''weight''  and  "mass"  may  be  used 
interchangeably.  They  are  in  general  numerically  equal,  although  an  impor- 
tant distinction  between  them  will  be  developed  in  §  73.  Weight  is  in  reality 
a  force  rather  than  a  quantity  of  matter. 
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Specific  gravity  is  the  same  in  all  systems,  since  it  simply 
expresses  how  many  times  as  heavy  as  an  equal  volume  of  water 
a  body  is.  Density,  however,  which  we  have  defined  as  the 
mass  per  unit  volume,  is  different  in  different  systems.  Thus, 
in  the  English  system  the  density  of  iron  is  462  pounds  per 
cubic  foot  (7.4  x  62.4),  since  we  have  found  that  water  weighs 

62.4  pounds  per  cubic  foot  and  that  iron  weighs  7.4  times  as 
much  as  an  equal  volume  of  water.* 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS  t 

'  1.  A  liter  of  milk  weighs  1032  grams.  What  is  its  density  and  its 
specific  gravity? 

tC  2.  A  ball  of  yarn  was  squeezed  into  J  of  its  original  bulk.  What 
effect  did  this  produce  upon  its  mass,  its  volume,  and  its  density  ? 

3.  If  a  wooden  beam  is  30  x  20  x  500  cm.  and  has  a  mass  of  150  kg., 
what  is  the  density  of  wood  ? 

4.  Would  you  attempt  to  carry  home  a  block  of  gold  the  size  of  a 
peck  measure  ?    (Consider  a  peck  equal  to  8  1.    See  table,  p.  8.) 

5.  What  is  the  mass  of  a  liter  of  alcohol  ? 

6.  How  many  cubic  centimeters  in  a  block  of  brass  weighing  34  g.? 

7.  What  is  the  weight  in  metric  tons  of  a  cube  of  lead  2  m.  on  an 
edge?    (A  metric  ton  is  1000  kilos,  or  about  2200  lb.) 

8.  Find  the  volume  in  liters  of  a  block  of  platinum  weighing 

45.5  kilos. 

9.  One  kilogram  of  alcohol  is  poured  into  a  cylindrical  vessel  and 
fills  it  to  a  depth  of  8  cm.    Find  the  cross  section  of  the  cylinder. 

10.  Find  the  length  of  a  lead  rod  1  cm.  in  diameter  and  weighing  1  kg. 

*  Laboratory  exercises  on  length,  mass,  and  density  measurements  should 
accompany  or  follow  this  chapter.  See,  for  example,  Experiments  1,  2,  and  3 
of  the  authors^  Manual. 

t  Questions  and  problems  to  supplement  this  chapter  and  all  following 
chapters  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  page  447.  / 
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CHAPTER  II 

PRESSURE  IN  LIQUIDS 

Liquid  Pressure  beneath  a  Free  Surface 

18.  Force  beneath  the  surface  of  a  liquid.  We  are  all 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  in  order  to  Uft  a  kilogram  of  mass 
we  must  exert  an  upward  pull.  Experience  has  taught  us 
that  the  greater  the  mass,  the  greater  the  force  which  we 
must  exert.  The  force  is  commonly  taken  as  numerically- 
equal  to  the  mass  lifted.  This  is  called  the  weight  measure  of 
a  force.  A  push  or  pvll  which  is  equal  to  that  required  to  sup- 
port a  gram  of  mass  is  called  a  gram  of  force.  Thus,  five  grams 
of  force  are  needed  to  lift  a  new  five-cent  piece. 

To  investigate  the  nature  of  the  forces  beneath  the  free  surface  of  a 
liquid  we  shall  use  a  pressure  gauge  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  4.  If 
the  rubber  diaphragm  which  is  stretched  across  the  mouth  of  a  thistle 
tube  A  is  pressed  in  lightly  with  the  finger,  the  drop  of  ink  B  will  be 
observed  to  move  forward  in  the  tube  T,  but  it  will  return  again  to  its 
first  position  as  soon  as  the  finger  is  removed.  If  the  pressure  of  the 
finger  is  increased,  the  drop  will  move  forward  a  greater  distance  than 
before.  We  may  therefore  take  the  amount  of  motion  of  the  drop  as  a 
measure  of  the  force  acting  on  the  diaphragm. 

Now  let  A  be  pushed  down  first  2  cm.,  then  4  cm.,  then  8  cm.  below 
the  surface  of  the  water  (Fig.  4).  The  motion  of  the  index  B  will  show 
that  the  upward  force  continually  increases  as  the  depth  increases. 

Careful  measurements  made  in  the  laboratory  will  show 
that  the  force  is  directly  proportional  to  the  depth,* 

♦It  is  recommended  that  quantitative  laboratory  work  on  the  law  of 
depths  and  on  the  use  of  manometers  accompany  this  discussion.  See,  for 
example,  Experiments  4  and  6  of  the  authors'  Manual. 
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Let  the  diaphragm  A  (Fig.  4)  be  pushed  down  to  some  convenient 

depth  (for  example,  10  centimeters)  and  the  position  of  the  index  noted. 

Then  let  it  be  turned  sidewise  so  that  its  plane  is  vertical  (see  a,  Fig.  4), 

and  adjusted  in  position  until  its  center  is  exactly  10  centimeters  beneath 

the  surface,  that  is,  until  the 

average  depth  of  the  diaphragm 

is  the  same  as  before.    The 

position  of  the  index  will  show 

that  the  force  is  also  exactly         -r*      a    r>,         r  •      t     'j 

w      ^  xv/*v.^  xo  «  cv  ^^»v.t<  J  j,j^^  ^    Gauge  for  measuring  liquid 

the  same  as  before.  pressure 

Let  the  diaphragm  then  be 

turned  to  the  position  b,  so  that  the  gauge  measures  the  downward  force 

at  a  depth  of  10  centimeters.    The  index  will  show  that  this  force  is 

again  the  same. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  at  a  given  depth  a  liquid 
presses  up  and  down  and  sidewise  on  a  given  surface  with 
exactly  the  same  force. 

19.  Magnitude  of  the  force.  If  a  vessel  Uke  that  shown 
in  Fig.  5  is  filled  with  a  liquid,  the  force  against  the  bottom 
is  obviously  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column  of  ^^-^^ 
liquid  resting  upon  the  bottom.  Thus,  if  F  repre- 
sents this  force  in  grams,  A  the  area  in  square  centi- 
meters, h  the  depth  in  centimeters,  and  d  the  density 
in  grams  per  cubic  centimeter,  we  shall  have 

F=Ahd.  (1)      Fig.  5 

Since,  as  was  shown  by  the  experiment  of  the  preceding 
section,  the  force  is  the  same  in  all  directions  at  a  given 
depth,  we  have  the  following  general  rule: 

TJie  force  which  a  liquid  exerts  against  any  surface  is  equal 
to  the  area  of  the  surface  times  its  average  depth  times  the  density 
of  the  liquid. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  **  average  depth  "  means 
the  vertical  distance  from  the  level  of  the  free  surface  to  the 
oent     -^^  '""  ^"estion. 
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20.  Pressure  to  liquids.  Thus  far  attention  has  been  con- 
fined  to  the  total  force  exerted  by  a  liquid  against  the  whole 
of  a  given  surface.  It  is  often  more  convenient  to  imagine 
the  surface  divided  into  square  centimeters  or  square  inches, 
and  then  to  consider  the  force  on  one  of  these  units  of  area. 
In  physics  the  word  "  pressure  "  is  used  exclusively  to  denote 
the  force  per  unit  area.  Pressure  is  thus  a  measure  of  the 
iTOengiiy  of  the  force  acting  on  a  surface,  and  does  not  de- 
pend at  all  on  the  area  of  the  suiface.  Since,  by  §  19,  F=  Ahd, 
and  since  by  definition  the  pressure  p  is  equal  to  the  force 
per  unit  area,  we  have 

f=l=hd.  (2) 

Therefore  the  pressure  at  a  depth  of  h  centimeters  below  the 
surface  of  a  liquid  of  density  d  is  hd  grama  per  square  centimeter. 

If  the  height  is  given  in  feet  and  the  density  in  pounds  per 
cubic  foot,  then  the  product  hd  gives  pressure  in  pounds 
per  square  foot.  Dividing  by  144  gives  the  result  in  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

21.  Levels  of  liquids  in  connecting  vessels.  It  is  a  perfectly 
familiar  fact  that  when  water  is  poured  into  a  teapot  it  stands 
at  exactly  the  same  level  in 
the  spout  as  in  the  body  of 
the  teapot ;  or  if  it  is  poured 
into  a  number  of  connected 
vessels  like  those  shown  in 
Fig.  6,  the  surfaces  of  the 
hquid  in  the  various  vessels 
lie  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane.  Now  the  pressure  at 
e  (Fig.  7)  was  shown  by  the 
experiment  of  §  18  to  be 
equal  to  the  density  of  the  liquid  times  the  depth  eg.  The 
pressure  at  0   in  the  opposite   direction   must  be  equal   to 


FicC.  Water  level  11 
eating  vessels 
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tbat  at  c,  since  the  liquid  does  not  tend  to  move  in  either 
direction.  Hence  the  pressure  at  o  must  be  ks  times  the  density. 

If  water  is  poured  in  at  s  so  that  the 
height  k8  is  increased,  the  pressure  to 
the  left  at  o  becomes  greater  than  the 
pressure  to  the  right  at  c,  and  a  flow  of 
water  takes  place  to  the  left  until  the 
heights  are  again  equal. 

It  follows  from  these  observations 
on  the  level  of  water  in  connected 
vessels    that    the  pressure    beneatk    the 

mafaee  of  a  liquid  depends  simplt/  on  the  vertical  depth  heneatk 
the  free  surface,  and  not  at  all  on  the  size  or  shape  of  the  vessel. 


QUESTICOTS  AHD  PROBLEMS 

1.  Soundings  at  sea  are  made  by  lowering  some  kind  of  preasnre 

gauge.    When  this  gauge  reads  1.3  kg.  per  square  centimeter,  what  is 

the  depth?    (Density  of  sea  water=1.026.) 

-•    2.  Kerosene  is  0.8  as  heavy  as  water  (1  cu.  ft.  of  water=62.4  lb.). 

Find  the  pressure  of  the  kerosene  per  square  foot  and  per  square  inch 

on  the  bottom  of  an  oil  tank  filled  to  a  depth  of  30  ft. 
''       3.  What  pressure  per  square  inch  is  required  to  force  water  to  the 

top  of  the  Woolworth  building  in  New  York  City,  780  ft  high? 
'      4.  A  awimming  tank  50  ft.  square  is  filled  with  wat«r  to  a  depth  of 

5  ft.  Find  the  force  of  the  water  on  the  bottom ;  on  one  side. 
6.  If  the  areas  of  the  surfaces  AB  ia 

Fig.  8,  (1)  and  (2),  are  the  same,  and  it 

water  ia  poured  into  each  vessel  at  i>  till 

it  stands  at  the  same  height  above  AB, 

how  will  the  downward  force  on  .^  B  in 

Fig.  8,  (2),  compare  with  that  in  Fig,  8, 

(1)?  Teat  your  answer,  if  poaaible,  by 
4    making  AB  a  piece  of  cardboard  and 

pouring  water  in  at  D,  in  each  case, 

until  the  cardboard  is  forced  off. 
^    6.  If  the  vessel  shown  in  Pig.  10,  (i)  (p.  15),  has  a  base  of  200  s 

ud  if  th«  water  stands  100  cm.  deep,  what  is  the  total  force  o 


Fio.  S.   IIIuHtrating  hydro- 
static paradox 
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-  ■  7.  If  the  weight  of  the  empty  vesBel  in  Fig.  10,  (1),  is  small  compared 
with  the  weight  of  the  contained  water,  will  the  force  required  to  lift 
the  vessel  and  water  be  greater  or  leaa  than  the  force 
exerted  by  the  water  against  the  bottom?  Explain. 
■^  8.  A  whale  when  struck  with  a  harpoon  will  often 
"  dive  straight  down  as  much  as  400  fathoms  (2400  ft.). 
If  the  body  has  an  area  of  1000  sq.  ft.,  what  is  the  total 
^  force  to  which  it  is  subjected? 

9.  A  hole  5  cm.  square  is  made  in  a  ship's  bottom 
7  m.  below  the  water  line.  What  force  in  kilograms  is 
required  to  hold  a  board  above  the  hole? 

10.  Thirty  years  ago   standpipes   were  generally 
■   straight  cylinders,    Toniay  they  are  more  commonly 
of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  9.  What  are  the  advantages 
of  each  form  ? 

Pascal's  Law 

22.  TranBmisaioa  erf  pressure  by  liquids.  Fio- o.  a  water 
From  the  fact  that  pressure  within  a  free  liquid 
depends  Bimply  upon  the  depth  and  density  of  the  liquid,  it 
is  possible  to  deduce  a  very  surprising  conclusion,  which  was 
first  stated  by  the  famous  French  scientist,  mathematician,  and 
philosopher,  Pascal  (1623-1662). 

Let  us  im^ine  a  vessel  of  the 
shape  shown  in  Fig.  10,  (i),  to  be 
filled  with  water  up  to  the  level 
ab.  For  simplicity  let  the  upper 
portion  be  assumed  to  be  1  square 
centimeter  in  cross  section.  Since 
the  density  of  water  is  1,  the  force 
with  which  it  presses  f^ainst  any 
square  centimeter  of  the  interior 
surface  which  is  h  centimeters 
beneath  the  level  ah  is  h  grams. 
Now  let  1  gram  of  water  (that  is,  1  cubic  centimeter)  be 
poured  into  the  tube.  Since  each  square  centimeter  of  sur- 
face, which  before  was  h  centimeters  beneath  the  level  of  the 
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water  in  the  tube,  is  now  k  +  l  centimet«ra  beneath  thia  level, 
the  neiv  pressure  which  the  water  exerts  against  it  is  /i+l 
grams;  that  is,  applying  1  gram  of  force  to  the  square  cen- 
timeter of  surface  ab  has  added  1  gi'am  to  the  force  exerted 
by  the  liquid  against  each  square  centimeter  of  the  interior 
of  the  vessel.  Obviously  it  can  make  no  difference  whether 
the  pressure  which  was  applied  to  the  sui'fa^e  ah  was  due 
to  a  weight  of  water  or  to  a  piston  carrying  a  load,  as  in 
Fig.  10,  (:?),  or  to  any  other  cause  whatever.  We  thus  arrive 
at  Pascars  conclusion  that  pressure  applied  anywhere  to  a  hodi/ 
of  eoniined  liquid  ig  transmitted  un^miniihed  to  every  portion 
of  the  sutface  of  the  containing  vesiel. 

33.  Multiplication  of  force  by  the  transmission  of  pressure 
by  liquids.  Pascal  himself  pointed  out  that  with  the  aid  of 
the  principle  stated  above  we  ought  to  be  able  to  tranafonn 
a  very  small  force  into  one  of  un- 
limited magnitude.  Thus,  if  the 
area  of  the  cylinder  ab  (Fig.  11) 
is  1  sq.  cm.,  while  that  of  the  cylin- 
der AB  is  1000  sq.  cm,,  a  force  of 
1  kg.  applied  to  ab  would  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  liquid  so  as  to  act  with 
a  force  of  1  kg.  on  each  square  centimeter  of  the  surface  AB. 
Hence  the  total  upward  force  exerted  against  the  piston  AB 
by  the  1  kg.  applied  at  ab  would  be  1000  kg.  Pascal's  own 
words  are  eis  follows :  "  A  vessel  full  of  water  is  a  new  prin- 
ciple in  mechanics,  and  a  new  machine  for  the  multiplication 
of  force  to  any  required  extent,  since  one  man  will  by  this 
means  be  able  to  move  any  given  weight," 

24,  The  hydraulic  press.  The  ex))eri mental  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  the  conclusion 8  of  the  preceding  paragraph  is  furnished  by  the 
hydraulic  press,  an  instrument  now  in  common  use  for  subjecting  to 
enormous  pressnres  paper,  cotton,  etc.  and  for  punching  holes  through 
iron  plates,  testing  the  strength  of  iron,  beams,  extracting  oil  from 


KsedB,  making  dies,  emboasmg  metal,  eb;,  Hydraulic  presses  of  great  I 
power  have  been  designed  for  use  in  steel  works  to  rejilace  huge 
hammers.  Conipreasiug  forces  of  10,000  tons  or  more  are  tliu^  obtained,  i 
Much  cold  steel,  as  well  aa  hot,  ia  now  pressed  instead  of  hammered.  I 

Such  a  press  is  represented  in  section  in  Fig.  12.  As  the  small  piston 
p  is  raised,  water  from  the  cistern  C  enters  the  piston  chamber  through  J 
the  valTe  u.  As  soon 
aa  the  downstroke 
begins,  the  valve  v 
closes,  the  valve  ii' 
opens,  and  the  pres- 
sure applied  on  the 
piston  p  is  trans- 
mitted through  the 
tube  J^  to  the  large 
reservoir,  where  it 
acta  on  the  large 
cylinder  1'. 

Tlie force  exerted 
vpon  F  is  as  many 
HmeB  that  applied 
top  as  the  area  of 
P  is  timet  the  area 


'c=z=xjj,''=^ 


Fji..  I:^.    lii.igi'^m  uf  a  hydraulic  press 

35.  No  gain  in  the  product  of  force  times  distance.  It  should 
be  notified  that,  wliile  the  force  actiijg  on  AB  (Fig.  11)  is 
1000  times  as  great  as  the  force  acting  on  aS,  tlie  distance  ■ 
through  which  the  piston  AB  is  pushed  up  iu  a  given  time  ii 
but  Y^W»  "^  ^^  distance  tlirough  which  tlie  piston  ah  uiovea  | 
down.  For  forcing  ab  down  a  distance  of  1  centimeter  crowds 
but  1  cubic  centimeter  of  water  over  into  the  large  cylinder,  and 
this  additional  cubic  centimeter  can  raise  the  Ie\"el  of  the  water 
there  but  yuTo  centimeter.  We  eee,  therefore,  that  tlie  product 
of  the  force  acting  by  the  distance  moved  is  precisely  tlie  same 
at  both  euda  of  the  machine.    This  important  conclusion  will 

I^Dund  in  our  future  study  to  apply  to  all  niachiucs. 
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26.  The  bydiaulic  eleTitor.  Another  very  commoii  application  of 
tht  iirinciple  of  transformation  of  pressure  by  liquids  is  found  in  the 
hj'draulic  elevator.  The  simplest  form  of  such  an  elevator  is  shown  in 
Fig.  13.  The  cage  A  is  borne  on  the  top  of  a  long  piston  P  wluch  runs 
in  a  cylindrical  pit  C  of  the  satne  depth  as  the  height  to  whicli  the 
oftniage  must  ascenrt.  ^^^^ 

Water  enters  the  pit  7,    l-)H 

either  directly  from 
the  water  mains,  m, 
ot  the  city's  supjily  or, 
if  this  does  not  fur- 
nish sufficient  pres- 
sure,  from  a   special 

the  building.  When 
the  elevator  boy  puUa 
vp  on  the  cord  cc,  the 
valve  IP  opens  so  as 
t<i  make  connection 
from  ni  into  C.  The 
elevator  then  ascends. 
When    n-    is     pulled 


permit  the  water  in 
C  to  escape  into  the 
newer.  The  elevator 
then  descends. 

Where  speed  is  re- 
quired the  motion  i>f 
the  piston  is  eoin- 
municated  indirectly 
to  the  cage  liy  a  sys- 
tem of  pulleys  like 
that  shown  in  Fig.  14. 
With  this  I 


Fig. 14 

Diagrams  of  hydraulic  elevators 


i 


irrangement  a  foot  ot  upward  motion  of  the  piston  P 
causes  the  counterpoise  D  of  the  cage  to  descend  2  feet,  for  it  is  clear 
from  the  figure  that  when  the  piston  goes  up  1  foot,  enough  rope  must 
be  pulled  over  the  fixed  pulley  p  to  lengthen  each  of  the  two  strands  a 
and  h  1  foot.  Similarly,  when  the  counterpoise  descends  2  feet,  the  cago 
ftBoendfl  4  teet.  Hence  the  cage  moves  four  tiroes  as  fast  and  four  times 
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as  far  as  tlie  piston.    The  elevators  in  the  Eiffel  Tower  i 
of  this  sort.    They  have  a  total  travel  of  420  feet  and  are  capable  of 
lifting  50  ])eople  400  feet  per  minute.   The  cylinder  C  and  piston  P  are  j 
often  not  in  a  pit  hut  lie  in  a  horizontal  position.   Most  modern  eleva-  J 
tors  are  eleotriis  rather  than  hydraulic. 

27.  City  water  supply,  Fig.  15  illuatratea  the  metliod  by 
wliich  a  city  is  often  supplied  witli  water  from  a  distant  source. 
The  aqueduct  from  the  lake  a  passes  under  a  road  r,  a  brook 
J,  and  a  hill  H,  and  into  a  reservoir  e,  from  wliich  it  is  forced 
by  the  pump  p  into  the  standpipe  P,  whence  it  is  distributed 
iie  houses  of  the  city.    If  a  static  condition  prevailed  in 


Fio   15    City  water  supply  fiom  lake 

the  whole  sjstem,  theu  the  ^\ater  level  m  t  would  of  ne 
sity  be  the  same  as  tliat  in  fl,  and  tlie  level  in  the  pipes  of 
the  building  B  would  be  the  same  as  that  in  the  standpipe  /*. 
But  when  the  water  is  flowing,  tlie  friction  of  the  mains 
causes  the  level  in  e  to  be  somewhat  less  than  that  in  n,  and 
that  in  S  less  than  that  in  P.  It  is  on  account  of  the  friction 
both  of  the  air  and  of  the  pipes  that  the  fountain  /  does  not 
rise  nearly  as  high  as  the  ideal  limit  shown  in  the  figure. 


QDESTIOSS  AND  PSOBLEUS 

1.  A  jug  full  of  water  may  often  be  burst  by  striking  a  blov 
the  cork.  If  the  surface  of  the  jug  ia  200  Hi[.  in.  and  the  cross  section  of 
the  gork  1  sq.  in.,  wiiat  total  force  acts  on  tlie  interior  of  the  jug  when 
"  a  1Mb.  blow  is  atnick  on  tlie  cork? 

,  How  does  your  city  get  its  wa-ter?  How  is  the  pressure  in 
lamitintained  ? 
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3.  If  the  water  pressure  in  the  city  mains  is  70  lb.  to  the  square  inch, 
how  high  above  the  town  is  the  top  of  the  water  in  the  standpipe  ? 

4.  The  cross-sectional  areas  of  the  pistons  of  a  hydraulic  press  were 
3  sq.  in.  and  60  sq.  in.  How  great  a  weight  would  the  large  piston 
sustain  if  75  lb.  were  applied  to  the  small  one  ? 

.  5.  The  diameters  of  the  pistons  of  a  hydraulic  press  were  2  in.  and 
20  in.  What  force  would  be  produced  upon  the  large  piston  by  50  lb. 
on  the  small  one  ? 

6.  The  water  pressure  in  the  city  mains  is  80  lb.  to  the  square  inch. 
The  diameter  of  the  piston  of  a  hydraulic  elevator  of  the  type  shown 
in  Fig.  13  is  10  in.  If  friction  could  be  disregarded,  how  heavy  a  load 
could  the  elevator  lift?  If  30%  of  the  ideal  value  must  be  allowed  for 
f rictional  loss,  what  load  will  the  elevator  lift  ? 

7.  Suppose  a  tube  5  mm.  square  and  200  cm.  long  is  inserted  into  the 
top  of  a  box  20  cm.  on  a  side  and  filled  with  water ;  what  will  be  the 
total  force  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  ?  on  the  top  ? 


The  Principle  of  Archimedes* 

28.  Apparent  loss  of  weight  of  a  t)ody  in  a  liquid.    The 

preceding  experiments  have  shown  that  an  upward  force  acts 
against  the  bottom  of  any  body  immersed  in  a  liquid.  If 
the  body  is  a  boat,  cork,  piece  of  wood,  or  any  body  which 
floats,  it  is  clear  that,  since  it  is  in  equilibrium,  this  upward 
force  must  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body.  Even  if  the 
body  does  not  float,  everyday  observation  shows  that  it  still 
loses  a  portion  of  its  natural  weight,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  it  is  easier  to  lift  a  stone  under  water  than  in  air,  or, 
again,  that  a  man  in  a  bathtub  can  support  his  whole  weight 
by  pressing  lightly  against  the  bottom  with  his  fingers.  It 
was  indeed  this  very  observation  which  first  led  the  old 
Greek  philosopher  Archimedes  (287-212  B.C.)  (see  opposite 
page  22)  to  the  discovery  of  the  exact  law  which  governs 
the  loss  of  weight  of  a  body  in  a  liquid. 

*  A  laboratory  exercise  on  the  experimental  pix)of  of  Archimedes'  princi- 
ple should  either  precede  or  accompany  this  discussion.  See,  for  example. 
Experiment  6  of  the  authors'  Manual. 
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Hiero,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  had  ordered  a  gold  crown 
made,  but  suspected  that  the  artisan  had  fraudulently  used 
silver  as  well  as  gold  in  its  construction.  He  ordered  Archi- 
medes to  discover  whether  or  not  this  were  true.  How  to  do 
so  without  destroying  the  crown  was  at  first  a  puzzle  to  the 
old  philosopher.  While  in  his  daily  bath,  noticing  the  loss  of 
weight  of  his  own  body,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that 
any  body  immersed  in  a  liquid  must  apparently  lose  a  weight 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  displaced  liquid.  He  is  said  to  have 
jumped  at  once  to  his  feet  and  rushed  through  the  streets 
of  Syracuse  crying,  **  Eureka  1  Eureka  1 "  (I  have  found  it  1  I 
have  found  it!) 

29.  Theoretical  proof  of  Archimedes'  principle.    It  is  prob- 
able that  Archimedes,  with  that  faculty  which  is  so  common 
among  men  of  great  genius,  saw  the  truth  of  his  conclusion 
without  going  through  any  logical  process 
of  proof.   Such  a  proof,  however,  can  easily 
be  given.  Thus,  since  the  upward  force  on 
the  bottom  of  the  block  abed  (Fig.  16)  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column  of  liquid 
obce,  and  since  the  downward  force  on  the 
top  of  this  block  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  column  of  liquid  oade,  it  is  clear  that 
the  upward  force  must  exceed  the  down- 
ward force   by  the  weight  of  the  column 
of  liquid  abed.    Archimedes'  principle  may 
be  stated  thus: 
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Fig.  16.  ProoKthat 
an  immersed  body 
is  buoyed  up  by  a 
force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  dis- 
placed liquid 


The  buoyant  force  exerted  by  a  liquid  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  displaced  liquid. 

The  reasoning  is  exactly  the  same,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  nature  of  the  liquid  in  which  the  body  is  immersed,  nor 
how  far  the  body  may  be  beneath  the  surface.  Further,  if  the 
body  weighs  more  than  the  liquid  which  it  displaces,  it  must 
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sink,  for  it  is  ui^ed  down  with  the  force  of  its  own  weight, 
and  up  with  the  lesser  force  of  the  weight  of  the  displaced 
liquid.  But  if  it  weighs  less  than  the  dis- 
placed hquid,  then  the  upward  force  due  to 
the  displaced  liquid  is  greater  than  its  own 
weight,  and  consequently  it  must  rise  to  the 
surface.  When  it  reaches  the  surface,  the 
downward  force  on  the  top  of  the  block. 
Fig  17  Proof  tliat  *^"^  *""  *''^^  liquid,  becomes  zero.  The  body 
ft  floating  body  is  must,  however,  continue 
buoyed  up  by  a  tg  rise  until  the  upward 
force  equal  to  the  j^^.^^  ^^  j^  bottomis  equal 
weight  of  the  dis-  ^ 

placed  liquid         to  its  own  weight.    But 
this  upward   force   is  al- 
ways equal  to  the  weight  of  the  displaced 
liquid,  that  is,  to  the  weight  of  the  column 
of  liquid  ntben  (Fig.  17).    Hence 

A  floating  bodt/ must  displace  its  own  weiffJU  ' 
of  the  liquid  in  which  it  floats. 

This  statement  is  embraced  in  the  state-    ^.gl^],; '     ^    |^^_ 
ment  of  Archimedes'  principle,  for  a  body         under  water 
which  floats  has  lost  its  whole  weight. 

30.  Specific  gravity  of  a  heavy  solid.  The  specific  gravity 
of  a  body  is  by  definition  the  ratio  of  its  weight  to  the  weight 
of  an  equal  volume  of  water  (§  17).  Since  a  submerged  body 
displaces  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  its  own  volume,  how- 
ever irregular  it  may  be, 

Weight  of  water  displaced 
Making  application  of  Archimedes'  principle,  we  have 

Specific  gravity  of  body  = .-  ■— -, — : — 

Loss  ot  weiglit  in  water 

Fig.  18  shows  a  common  method  of  weighing  under  water. 
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ARCBIMkDbH    (^87    -ili  B  t     ) 

(BusC  iB  Naples  Maseam) 

The  celebrated  geometric rh  of  antiquity  lived  at  Syracuse, 
Sicily;  first  made  a  itetermmation  ol  r  and  computed  the  area 
o(  the  circle  diacnvereKl  tbe  laws  of  the  lever  and  was  author  of 
the  famous  saying  (rive  lue  where  1  may  stand  and  I  will  move 
the  world  ,  discovered  the  laws  of  liotation,  iuveoted  various 
devices  for  repelling  the  attacks  of  tbe  Romaos  In  the  siege  of 
Syracuse ;  on  the  capture  of  the  city,  while  in  the  act  of  drawing 
geometrical  figures  in  a  dish  of  sand,  he  was  hilled  by  a  Roman 
soldier  to  whom  be  cried  out,  "Don't  spoil  my  circle" 


Tlie  subnuiduK,  one  ot  tliu  ni^neat  at  marine  Inventions,  is  a  sLiijilc  application  of 
tliu  principle  o/  Archimedes,  —  one  ol  tlie  oldest  prindplcs  of  pliysica.  lu  order  to 
Hubmeige,  tlie  Balimarine  allows  water  to  enter  her  ballaJiC  tanks  until  the  total 
weight  of  the  boat  and.  contents  becomes  iie&rly  a^  grent  I'.s  that  of  tbe  n*ater  she 
la  atilo  to  dUpliLcQ.  The  boat  la  then  almost  sntiinergcil.  Whnn  she  is  under  head- 
way In  tills  condition,  a  proper  usu  of  tbe  horiziiiitul,  or  diving,  tLiddurs  aeDda  her 
beneath  tlie  surface,  or,  if  eubmergad,  brinRa  her  to  the  siirfaee,  ao  that  she  can 
scan  llio  horizon  with  her  periscope.  The  whole  openitiuu  tiikeB  buta  few  seconds, 
Wliea  the  submarine  wishes  to  come  to  the  Burfuca  lor  recharging  bee  batteries 
or  (or  other  purposes,  she  blows  compressed  air  into  her  hiillaiit  tanks,  thus  driv- 
ing the  water  out  of  them,  Subraarinea  ace  propelled  on  the  surface  by  Diesel  oil 
engines;  andemeath  the  aurfnce,  by  atoragD  batteries  and  electric  motors 
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'  31.  Specific  gravity  of  a  solid  lighter  than  water.  If  the 
body  is  too  light  to  sink  of  itself,  we  may  still  obtain  the 
weight  of  the  equal  volume 
of  water  by  forcing  it  beneath 
the  surface  with  a  sinker. 
Thus,  suppose  w^  represents 
the  weight  on  the  right  pan 
of  the  balance  when  the  body 
is  in  air  and  the  sinker  in 
water,  as  in  Fig.  19,  while  w^ 
is  the  weight  on  the  right  pan 
when  both  body  and  sinker 
are  under  water.  Then  w^~w^ 
is  obviously  tlie  buoyant  effect 
of  the  water  on  the  body  alone 


:.  IQ.    Metliod  of  flnd[Dg  specific 
grav[tj  of  a  light  Botld 


and  is  therefore  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  displaced  water. 
32.  Specific  gravity  of  liquids  by  the  hydrometer  method. 
The  commercial  hydrometer  such  as  is  now  in  common  use 
for  testing  the  specific  gravity  of  alcohol,  milk, 
acids,  sugar  solutions,  etc.  is  of  the  form  shown 
ui  Fig.  20.  The  stem  is  calibrated  by  trial  so 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  any  liquid  may  be 
read  upon  it  directly.  The  principle  involved  is 
that  a  floating  body  sinks  until  it  displaces  its 
own  weight.  By  making  the  st6m  very  slender 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument  may  be  made 
very  great  Why  ? 
—  33.  Specific  gravity  of  liquids  by  "loss  of 
weight"  method.  If  any  suitable  solid  be 
weighed,  first  in  air,  then  in  water,  and  then  in 
a  liquid  of  unknown  specific  gravity,  by  the 
principle  of  Archimedes  tlie  loss  of  weight  in 
the  liquid  is  equal  to  the  weiglit  of  the  liquid  displaced, 
and  the  loss  in  water  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water 


Fio.  20.  Con- 
stant-weight 
hydrometer 
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displaced.  If  we  divide  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  liquid  by 
the  loss  of  weight  in  water,  we  are  dividing  the  weight  of  a 
given  volume  of  liquid  by  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of 
water.    Therefore, 

To  jind  the  specific  gravity  of  a  Ugv^d^  divide  the  loss  of 
weight  of  some  solid  in  it  by  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  same  hody 
in  water.* 


QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Let  a  vessel  of  water,  together  with  an  object  heavier  than  water, 
be  counterpoised  as  in  Fig.  21  (position  a).  Now  if  the  object  be  placed 
inside  the  vessel  of  water  (position  ft),  will  the  scales  remain  balanced  ? 
Predict  the  result  and  then 

try  the  experiment. 

2.  Does  the  weight  ap- 
parently lost  by  a  submerged 
body  depend  upon  its  volume 
or  its  weight  ?   Explain. 

3.  A  brick  lost  1  lb.  when 
submerged  1  ft.  deep;  how 
much  would  it  lose  if  sus- 
pended 3  ft.  deep? 

4.  Will  a  boat  rise  or  sink 
deeper  in  the  water  as  it  passes 
from  a  river  to  the  ocean  ? 

5.  A  fish  lies  perfectly 
motionless    near   the   center 

of  an  aquarium.    What  is  the  average  density  of  the  fi^h?   Explain. 

6.  Where  do  the  larger  numbers  appear  on  hydrometers,  toward 
the  bottom  or  toward  the  top  of  the  stem  ?   Explain. 

7.  A  150-lb.  man  can  just  float.    What  is  his  volume? 

8.  De'sdlribe  fully  how  you  would  proceed  to  find  the  specific  gravity 
of  an  irregular  solid  heavier  than  water,  showing  in  every  case  why  you 
proceed  as  you  do. 

9.  A  body  loses  25  g,  in  water,  23  g.  in  oil,  and  20  g.  in  alcohol.  Find 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  and  of  the  alcohol. 

*  Laboratory  experiments  on  the  determination  of  the  densities  of  solids 
and  liquids  should  follow  or  accompany  the  discussion  of  this  chapter.  See, 
for  example,  Experiments  7  and  8  of  the  authors'  Manual. 


Fig.  21 
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\ —  10.  A  platinum  ball  weighs  330  g.  in  air,  315  g.  in  water,  and  303  g. 

in  sulphuric  acid.    Find  the  volume  of  the  ball  and  the  specific  gravity 
.  of  the  platinum  and  of  the  acid. 

11.  A  piece  of  paraffin  weighed  178  g.  in  air,  and  a  sinker  weighed 
.  30  g.  in  water.   Both  together  weighed  8  g.  in  water.    Find  the  specific 
i  gravity  of  the  paraffin. 
!       12.  A  cube  of  iron  10  cm.  on  a  side  weighs  7500  g.    What  will  it 

weigh  in  alcohol  of  density  .82  ? 
'       13.  What  fraction  of  the  volume  of  a  block  of  wood  will  float  above 

water  if  its  density  is  .5  ?  if  its  density  is  .6  ?  if  its  density  is  .9  ?  State 
I  in  general  what  fraction  of  the  volume  of  a  floating  body  is  under  water. 
I  14.  If  a  rectangular  iceberg  rises  100  ft.  above  water,  how  far  does 
;  it  extend  below  water  ?  (Assume  the  density  of  the  ice  to  be  .9  that 
I  of  sea  water.) 
■       15.  A  barge  30  ft.  by  15  ft.  sank  4  in.  when  an  elephant  was  taken 

aboard.  What  was  the  elephant's  weight? 

*v.  ^   16.  A  cubic  foot  of  stone  weighed  110  lb.  in  water.    Find  its  specific 

gravity. 

17.  Steel  is  three  times  as  heavy  as  aluminum.  When  equal  volumes 
of  each  are  submerged  in  water,  how  do  their  apparent  losses  of  weight 
compare  ? 

18.  The  density  of  cork  is  .25  g.  per  cubic  centimeter.  What  force 
is  required  to  push  a  cubic  centimeter  of  cork  beneath  the  surface 
of  water? 

19.  A  block  of  wood  15  cm.  by  10  cm.  by  4  cm.  floats  in  water  with 
1  cm.  in  the  air.   Find  the  weight  of  the  wood  and  its  specific  gravity. 

20.  The  specific  gravity  of  milk  is  1.032.  How  is  its  specific  gravity 
affected  by  removing  part  of  the  cream  ?  by  adding  water  ?  May  these 
two  changes  be  made  so  as  not  to  alter  its  specific  gravity  at  all  ? 

21.  A  piece  of  sandstone  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2.6  weighs 
480  g.  in  water.    Find  its  weight  in  air. 

22.  The  density  of  stone  is  about  2.5.  If  a  V)oy  can  lift  120  lb.,  how 
heavy  a  stone  can  he  lift  to  the  surface  of  a  pond  ? 

23.  The  hull  of  a  modern  battleship  is  made  almost  entirely  of  steel, 
its  walls  being  of  steel  plates  from  6  to  18  in.  thick.  Explain  how  it 
can  float. 
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pressure  in  air 

Barometric  Phenomena 

34.  The  weight  of  air.  To  ordinary  obserration  air  is  scarcely 
perceptible.  It  appears  to  have  no  weight  and  to  ofEerno  resist- 
ance to  bodies  passing  through  it.  But  if  a  bulb  is  balanced  as 
in  Fig.  22,  and  then  removed  and 
filled  with  air  under  pressure  by  a 
few  strokes  of  a  bicycle  pump,  it 
will  be  found,  when  placed  on  the 
balance  i^ain,  to  be  heavier  than  it 
was  before.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  bulb  is  connected  with  an  air 
pump  and  exhausted,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  lost  weight.*  Evi- 
dently, then,  air  can  be  put  into  and 
taken  out  of  a  vessel,  weighed,  and 
handled,  just  like  a  liquid  or  asolid. 

We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  bodies  are  "as  light  as  an- " ; 
yet  careful  measurement  shows  that  it  takes  but  12  cubic  feet 
of  air  to  weigh  a  pound,  so  that  a  single  large  room  contains 
more  air  than  an  ordinary  man  can  lift.  Thus,  the  air  in  a 
room  60  feet  by  SO  feet  by  15  feet  weighs  more  tlian  a  ton. 
The  exact  weight  of  air  at  the  freezing  temperature  and  un- 
der normal  atmospheric  conditions  ia  .001293  gram  per  cubic 
centimeter,  that  is,  1.293  grams  per  liter.  A  given  volume  of 
MF  therefore  weighs  yL-  as  much  as  an  equal  volume  of  water. 

*  Another  experiment  is  to  weigh  an  electric-light  bulb,  thea  puncture  it 
wHli  a  blowpipe  and  weigh  agaJn. 


Fig.  22.   Proof  that  air 
baa  weight 
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35.  Proof  that  air  exerts  pressnre.  Since  air  has  weight, 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  air,  Uke  a  liquid,  exerts  force  gainst 
any  surface  iratnersed  in  it.  The  following  experiments 
prove  this. 

Let  &  rubber  membrane  be  stretched  over  a,  glass  vessel,  as  in  Fig.  'J3. 
As  the  air  is  exhausted  from  beneath  the  membrane  the  latter  will  be 
observed  to  be  more  and  more  depressed  until  it  will  finally  burst  under 
the  pressure  of  the  air  above. 

Again,  let  a  tin  can  be  partly  filled  with  water  and  the  water  boiled. 
The  air  will  be  expelled  by  the  escaping  steam.   While  the  boiling  ia 


Fio   23     Rubbei 
brane  stretched  by  w  eight 
ot  air 


still  going  on  let  the  can  be  tightly  corked  then  placed  in  a  sink  or 
traj  and  cold  water  poured  over  it  The  steam  will  be  condensed  and 
the  weight  of  the  air  outside  will  crush  the  can  (see  Fig  24) 

36.  Cause  of  the  rise  of  liquids  in  exhausted  tubes.  If  the 
lower  end  of  a  long  tube  be  dipped  into  water  and  the  air 
exhausted  from  the  upper  end',  water  will  rise  in  the  tube.  We 
prove  the  truth  of  this  statement  every  time  we  draw  lemonade 
through  a  straw.  The  old  Greeks  and  Romans  explained  such 
phenomena  by  saying  that  "  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,"  and 
this  explanation  was  still  in  vogue  in  Galileo's  time.  But  in 
1640  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  a  deep  well  dug  near  Florence, 
and  found  to  his  surprise  that  no  water  pump  which  could 
be  obtained  would  raise  the  water  higher  than  about  32  feet 
above  the  level  in  the  well.    When  he  applied  to  the  ^ed 
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Galileo  (see  opposite  p.  72)  for  an  explanation,  the  latter 
replied  that  evidently  "  nature's  horror  of  a  vacuum  did  not 
extend  beyond  32  feet."  It  is  quite  likely  that  Galileo  sus- 
pected that  the  pressure  of  the  air  was  responsible  for  the 
phenomenon,  for  he  had  himself  proved  before  that  air  had 
weight;  and,  furthermore,  he  at  once  devised  another  experi- 
ment to  test,  as  he  said,  the  "  power  of  a  vacuum."  He  died 
in  1642  before  the  experiment  was  performed,  but  suggested 
to  his  pupil  Torricelli  that  he  con- 
tinue the  investigation. 

37.  Torricelli's  experiment.  Tor- 
ricelli argued  that  if  water  would 
rise  32  feet,  then  mercury,  which 
is  about  13  times  as  heavy  as  water, 
ought  to  rise  but  y^  as  liigh.  To 
test  this  inference  he  performed, 
in  1643,  the  following  famous 
experiment : 

Let  a  tube  about  4  ft.  long,  which  is 
sealed  at  one  end,  be  completely  filled 
with  mercury,  as  in  Fig.  25,  (i),  then 
closed  with  the  thumb  and  inverted,  and 
the  bottom  immersed  in  a  dish  of  mer- 
cury, as  in  Fig.  25,  (2),  When  the  thumb 
is  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
the  mercury  will  fall  away  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  tube,  in  spite  of  the 

fact  that  in  so  doing  it  will  leave  a  vacuum  above  it;  and  its  upper 
surface  will,  in  fact,  stand  about  -^  of  32  ft.,  that  is,  between  29  and 
30  in.,  above  the  mercury  in  the  dish. 

Torricelli  concluded  from  this  experiment  that  the  rise 
of  liquids  in  exhausted  tubes  is  due  to  an  outside  pressure 
exerted  by  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
and  not  to  any  mysterious  sucking  power  created  by  the 
vacuum  as  is  popularly  believed  even  to-day. 


Fig.  26.   Torricelli's 
experiment 
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38-  Further  decisive  tests.    Ad  unanswerable  ailment  in 
favor  of  this  conclasion  will  be  furnished  if  the  mercury  in 
ihe  tube  falls  as  soon  as  the  air  is  removed  from  above  the 
.  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  dish. 

D 

To  test  tliis  point,  let  the  dish  and  tube  be 

placed  on  the  table  of  an  air  ]iuni[i,  as  in  Fig.  26, 

the  tube  passing  through  a 

bightly  fitting  rubber  stop-  (\ 

per  A  in  the  bell  jar.    As  1 1 

Eoon  aa  the  pump  is  started  _  _  I !  ^ 

the  mercury  in  the  tube  will, 

in  fact,  be  seen  to  fall.   As 

the  pumping  is  continued  it 

will  fall  nearer  and  nearei 

to  the   level  in   the   dish, 

although  it  will  not  usually 

reach  it,  for  the  reason  that 
°^riace7rreduced'      ^"   ordinary  vacuum  p,mp 

is  not  capable  of  producing 
aa  good  a  vacuum  as  that  which  exists  in  the 
top  of  the  tube.  As  the  air  is  allowed  to  return 
to  the  bell  jar  the  mercury  will  rise  in  the  tube 
to  its  former  level. 

39.  Amount  of  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

Torrieelli's  experiment  shows  exactly  how 
great  the  atmospheric  pressure  is,  since 
tbis  pressure  is  able  to  balance  a  column 
of  mercury  of  definite  length.  As  the  pres- 
sures along  the  same  level  ac  (Fig.  27)  are 
equal,  the  downward  pressure  exert«d  by 
the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  at  c  is  equal  to  the  downward 
pressure  of  the  column  of  mercury  at  a. 
But  the  downward  pressure  at  this  point  within  the  tube  is 
equal  to  hd,  where  d  is  the  density  of  mercury  and  /*  is  the 
depth  below  the  surface  b.    Since  the  average  height  of  this 


Fic:.  i7.   Air  column 

to  top  of  atmosphere 

lia lances  the  n>ercuvy 

column  ub 
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column  at  sea  level  is  found  to  be  76  centimeters,  and  since 
the  density  of  mercurj'  is  13.6  gi-ams  per  cubic  centimeter,  the 
downward  pressure  inside  the  tube  at  a  is  equal  to  76  times 
13.6  grams,  or  1033.6  grams  per  square  centimeter.  Hence 
the  atmospheric  pressure  acting  on  the  surface  of  the  mercur}' 
at  c  is  1033.6  grams,  or,  roughly,  1  kilogram  per  square 
centimeter.  The  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  is,  then,  about 
15  pounds  per  square  inch. 

40.  Pascal's  experiment.  Pascal  thought  of  another  way 
of  testing  whether  or  not  it  were  indeed  the  weight  of  the 
outside  air  which  sustains  the  column  of  mercury  in  an 
exhausted  tul)e.  He  reasoned  that,  since  the  pressure  in  a 
liquid  diminishes  on  ascending  toward  the  surface,  atmos- 
pheric pressure  ought  also  to  diminish  on  passing  from  sea 
level  to  a  mountain  top.  As  there  was  no  mountain  near  Paris, 
he  carried  Torricelli's  apparatus  to  the  top  of  a  high  tower 
and  founJL  indeed,  a  slight  fall  in  the  height  of  the  column 
of  mercurv.  He  then  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law,  Perrier,  wlio 
lived  near  Puv  de  Dome,  a  mountain  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  asked  him  to  try  the  exi^eriment  on  a  larger  scale. 
Perrier  wrote  back  that  he  was  "  ravished  with  admiration 
and  astonishment "  when  he  found  that  on  ascending  1000 
meters  the  mercurv  sank  about  8  centimeters  in  the  tube. 
This   was   in    1648,    five   years   after   Torricelli's  discovery. 

At  tlie  present  day  geological  parties  actually  ascertain  dif- 
ferences in  altitude  by  observing  the  change  in  the  barometric 
pressure  as  they  ascend  or  descend.  A  fall  of  1  millimeter 
in  the  barrnnetric  height  corresponds  to  an  ascent  of  about 
12  meters. 

41.  The  barometer.  The  modern  barometer  (Fig.  28)  is 
essentially  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Torricelli's  tube.  Tak- 
ing a  barometer  reading  consists  simply  in  accurately  measur- 
ing the  height  of  the  mercury  column.  This  height  varies  from 
73  to  76.5  centimeters  in  localities  which  are.  not  far  above 
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sea  level,  the  reason  being  that  disturbances  in  the  atmosphere 
affect  the  pressure  at  the  earth's  surface  in  the  same  way  in 
which  eddies  and  high  waves  in  a  tank  of  water  would  affect 
the  hquid  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 
The  barometer  does  not  directly  foretell 
the  weather,  but  it  has  been  found  that  a 
low  or  rapidly  falling  pressure  is  usually 
accompanied,  or  soon  followed,  by  stormy 
conditions.  Hence  the  barometer,  although 
not  an  infalUble  weather  prophet,  is  never- 
theless of  considerable  assistance  in  fore- 
casting weather  conditions  some  hours 
ahead.  Further,  by  comparing  at  a  central 
station  the  telegraphic  reports  of  barometer 
readings  made  every  few  hours  at  stations 
all  over  the  country,  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine in  what  direction  the  atmospheric 
eddies  which  cause  barometer  changes  and 
stormy  conditions  are  traveling  and  hence 
to  forecast  the  weather  even  a  day  or  two 
m  advance. 

42.  The  first  barometers.  Torricelli  actually 
constructed  a  barometer  not  essentially  different 
from  that  shown  in  Fig.  28  and  used  it  for 
observing  changes  in  the  atmospheric  pressure ; 
but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  early 
barometers  was  that  set  up  about  1650  by  Otto 
von  Guericke  of  Magdeburg  (1602-1686)  (see 
opposite  p.  32).  He  used  for  his  barometer  a 
water  column  the  top  of  which  passed  through 
the  roof  of  his  house.    A  wooden  image  which 

floated  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  water  .appeared  above  the  housetop 
in  fair  weather  but  retired  from  sight  in  foul,  a  circumstance  which 
led  his  neighbors  to  charge  him  with  being  in  league  with  Satan. 

43.  The  aneroid  barometer.    Since  the  mercurial  barometer  is  some- 
what long  and  inconvenient  to  carry,  geological  and  surveying  parties 


Fig.  28.    The  Fortin 
barometer 
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cominonlj  use  an  instruint^nt  called  the  iineroiil  liaromeler.  It  consists 
essentially  of  an  air-ti|;lit  cylindrical  box  the  top  of  wliich  is  a  metallic 
diaiihragm  whirh  bends  slightly  under  the  influence  of  change  in  the 
atmospheiic  ]iresHiii-e.  This  motion  of  the  top  of  the  box  Is  multiplied 
by  a  delicate  system  of  levers  and  communicated  to  a  hand  which  moves 
over  a  dial  whose  readings  are  made  to  correspond  to  the  readings  of  a. 
rometer.     'I'liese   instruments  are   made  so  sensitive  as  to 


indicate  a  chanftc  in  pressiu-e  when  they  are  moved  no  farther  than  from 
a  table  to  the  floor.  In  the  self-recording  aneroid  barometer,  or  baro- 
graph, used  by  tin- T'liited  States  Weather  Bureau  (Fig.  2fl),  several  of  the 
air-tight  biixi-M  are  sui>iT(>o9ed  for  greater  sensitiveness,  and  the  pressures 
are  rec(>rd>'<l  in  ink  in>on  )iaiier  wound  about  a  drum.  Clockwork  inside 
the  drum  [tiakcs  it  revolve  once  a  week,  A  somewhat  different  form  of 
the  instrument  is  used  by  aviators  to  record  altitude. 


QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Why  cil^es  not  the  ink  run  out  of  a  pneumatic  inkstand  lite  that 
shown  in  Fig.  -W? 

2.  Tf  a  tumbler  is  filled,  or  jiartly  filled,  with  water,  and  a  piece  of 
writing  pa]ier  is  placed  over  the  to]>,  it  may  be  inverted,  as  in  Pig.  31, 
withoutspilling  the  water.  Explain.  What  is  the  function  of  the  paper? 


Otto  tok  Gherickb  (1602- 


Germanphyaiclflt,  aatcDDODier,  andinanuf  affaira;  iiiayor  of  Mag- 
deburg; invented  tha  air  pump  In  l«tO,  and  perforniod  many 
new  eiperiniBiita  with  liquids  and  ffases ;  discovered  electrostatic 
rppulsion ;  conatrncted  tiie  famous  Magdeburg  hemispheres  irliich 
(our  teams  pf  horses  pould  not  pull  apart  (9«e  p.  B8) 


The  tali 


PUJIP 


(  iteuelopinent  of  the  air  pump  is  shown  in  tho  accompanying  diagram. 
II  n  over  a  million  times  more  elfec:tlve  tlian  an  air  pump  of  the  mechanical 
kind  inrcDted  by  Von  Goericke.  The  principle  is  as  fallons:  Tile  jet  of  water 
pouring  out  through  ■/]  from  an  ordinary  water  tap  T  entrains  tlie  air  in  the 
chainbei  C  and  thua  polls  the  pressure  in  V  down  to  from  10  to  la  mm.  o(  mer- 
fillry.  Neit,  the  merpury  jet  i/j.  produced  by  boiling  violently  the  mercury  above 
the  electric  (nrnace  F,  entrains  the  air  in  the  ohamber  C"  and  tbns  lowers  tba 
ptessnre  in  this  chamber  to,  say,  .01  mm.  ol  mercury.  Again,  the  stream  of  mer- 
cury vapor  pouring  out  of  J3,  under  the  infl  ueoce  of  the  furnace  F*,  carries  with  it 
the  molecules  of  all'  coming  out  of  (!"'.  Finally,  the  liquid-air  trap  freezes  out  the 
mercury  vapor,  some  of  which  would  otherwise  find  its  way  through  C"  into  tho 
high-vacuum  chamber.  So  little  air  is  linally  left  in  this  high-vacuum  chamhev 
timt  the  pressure  there  may  be  as  low  as  a  hundred-millionth  of  a  miUimeter  of 
mercnry.  Pumps  of  this  sort  are  now  used  for  exhausting  audion  bulbs  and  high- 
vacuum  rectlGers.which  are  becoming  of  very  great  commercial  valoe.  The  credit 
(or  the  invention  of  this  form  of  pump  belongs  primarily  to  a  fellow  countryman 
of  Von  Gueriehe,  Professor  Gaede,  of  Freiburg.  Germany.  ImprovementK  of  his 
design,  however,  have  been  made  quite  independently  and  along  somewhat 
difFerent  tines  by  several  Americiuia :  namely.  Irving  Langmuir  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  Schenectady ;  O.  E.  Buckley  of  the  Western  Electric  Company, 
Hew  York ;  and  W.  W.  Crawford  ut  the  Victor  Electric  Company,  Chicago.  The 
particular  design  shown  in  the  din);rnm  is  due  to  Dr.  J.  E.  Shrader  of  the 
Wesliughouse  R(^scart:h  Laboratory.  Pittsburgh 
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3.  If  a  small  quantity  of  air  should  get  into  the  space  at  the  top  of 
the  mercury  column  of  a  barometer,  how  would  it  affect  the  readings  ? 
Why? 

4.  Would  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  hold  mer- 
cury as  high  in  a  tube  as  large  as  your  wrist  as  in  one 
having  the  diameter  of  your  finger  ?   Explain. 

5.  Give  three  reasons  why  mercury  is  better  than 
water  for  use  in  barometers.  ^'^*  ^^ 

y^    6.  Calculate  the  number  of  tons  atmospheric  force  on  the  roof  of 
an  apartment  house  50  ft.  x  100  ft.    Why  does  the  roof  not  cave  in? 

7.  Measure  the  dimensions  of  your  classroom  in 
feet  and  calculate  the  number  of  pounds  of  air  in 
the  room. 

8.  Magdeburg  hemispheres  (Fig.  32)  are  so 
called  because  they  were  invented  by  Otto  von 
Guericke,  who  was  mayor  of  Magdeburg.  When 
the  lips  of  the  hemispheres  are  placed  in  contact 
and  the  air  exhausted  from  between  them,  it  is 
found  very  difficult  to  pull  them  apart.    Why? 

9.  Von  Guericke's  original  hemispheres  are 
still  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Berlin.  Their 
interior  diameter  is  22  in.  On  the  cover  of  the  book  which  describes 
his  experiments  is  a  picture  which  represents  four  teams  of  horses  on 
each  side  of  the  hemispheres,  trying  to  separate  them.  The  experiment 
was  actually  performed  in  this  way  before 
the  German  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  If  the 
air  was  all  removed  from  the  interior  of 
the  hemispheres,  what  force  in  pounds  was 
in  fact  required  to  pull  them  apart?  (Find 
the  atmospheric  force  on  a  circle  of  11  in. 
radius.) 


Fi<;.  31 


FiCr.  32.   Magdeburg 
hemispheres 


Compressibility  and  Expansibility  of  Air 

44.  Ineomprei^ibility  of  liquids.  Thus  far  we  have  found 
very  striking  resemblances  between  the  conditions  which  exist 
at  the  bottom  of  a  body  of  liquid  and  those  which  exist  at  the 
bottom  'of  the  great  ocean  of  air  in  which  we  live.  We  now 
come  to  a  most  important  difference.  It  is  well  known  that 
if  2  liters  of  water  be  poured  into  a  tall  cylindrical  vessel,  the 
water  will  stand  exactly  twice  as  high  as  if  the  vessel  contained 
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but  1  liter :  or  if  10  liters  be  poured  in,  the  water  will  stand 
10  times  as  high  as  if  there  were  but  1  liter.  This  means  that 
the  lowest  litvr  in  the  vessel  is  not  measurably  compressed 
bv  the  weight  of  the  water  al>ove  it- 
It  has  been  found  by  carefully  deviseil  experiments  that 
compivssing  weights  enonnously  greater  than  these  may  be 
used  without  pn  ulucing  a  marked  effect ;  f i»r  example,  when  a 
cubic  centimeter  oi  water  is  subject e<l  to  the  stupendous  pres- 
sure of  3,000  J  MM)  grams,  its  volume  is  reduced  to  but  .90  cubic 
centimeter.  Henee  we  say  that  water,  and  liquids  generally, 
are  practically  ineompressible.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  fact 
we  should  not  have  been  justified  in  taking  the  pressure  at 
any  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  sea  iis  the  simple  product 
of  the  depth  by  the  density  at  the  surface. 

Tlie  depth  Vxanb,  so  successful  in  tlie  destruction  of  sub- 
marines, is  effeetive  l>ecause  of  the  practical  incompressibility 
of  water.  If  the  K»mb  explodes  within  a  hundred  feet  of 
the  submarine  and  is  far  enough  down  so  that  the  force  of  the 
explosion  is  ni»t  lost  through  expansion  at  the  surface,  the 
effect  is  likelv  to  be  disastrous. 

45.  Compressibility  of  air.  When  we  study  the  effects  of 
pressure  on  air,  we  find  a  wholly  different  behavior  from  that 
described  above  for  water.  It  is  very  easy  to  compress  a  body 
of  air  to  one  half,  one  fiftlu  or  one  tenth  of  its  normal  volume, 
as  we  prove  ever}'  time  we  inflate  a  pneumatic  tire  or  cushion  of 
any  sort.  Further,  the  tjptin^ibniti/  of  air  (that  is,  its  tendency 
to  spring  back  ti»  a  lai-ger  volume  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
is  relieveil  >  is  proveil  every  time  a  tennis  ball  or  a  football 
bounds,  or  the  air  rushes  out  from  a  punctured  tire. 

But  it  is  not  only  air  whieh  has  l>een  crowded  into  a  pneu- 
matic cushion  by  some  sort  of  pressure  pump  which  is  in 
this  state  of  readiness  to  expand  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is 
diminished;  the  ordmary  air  of  the  room  will  expand  in  the 
same  way  if  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  is  relieved 
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Fig.  33  Fig.  34 

IlKistrations  of  the  expansibility  of  air 


Thus,  let  a  liter  beaker  with  a  sheet  of  rubber  dam  tied  tightly  over 
the  top  be  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump.  As  soon  as  the 
pump  is  set  into  operation  the 
inside  air  will  expand  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  burst  the  rubber 
or  greatly  distend  it,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  33. 

Again,  let  two  bottles  be  ar- 
ranged as  in  Fig.  34,  one  being 
stoppered  air-tight,  while  the 
other  is  uncorked.  As  soon  as 
the  two  are  placed  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air  pump  and  the  air  exhausted,  the  water  in  A  will  pass 
over  into  B.  When  the  air  is  readmitted  to  the  receiver,  the  water  will 
flow  back.   Explain. 

46.  Why  hollow  bodies  are  not  crushed  by  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  preceding  experiments  show  why  the  walls 
of  hollow  bodies  are  not  crushed  in  by  the  enormous  forces 
which  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  exerts  against  them. 
For  the  air  inside  such  bodies  presses  their  walls  out  with 
as  much  force  as  the  outside  air  presses  them  in.  In  the 
experiment  of  §  35  the  inside  air  was  removed  by  the  es- 
caping steam.  When  this  steam  was  condensed  by  the  cold 
water,  the  inside  pressure  became  very  small  and  the  out- 
side pressure  then  crushed  the  can.  In  the  experiment  shown 
in  Fig.  33  it  was  the  outside  pressure  which  was  removed 
by  the  air  pump,  and  the  pressure  of  the  inside  air  then 
burst  the  rubber. 

47.  Boyle's  law.  The  first  man  to  investigate  the  exact 
relation  between  the  change  in  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  con- 
fined body  of  gas  and  its  change  in  volume  was  an  Irishman, 
Robert  Boyle  (1627-1691).  We  shall  repeat  a  modified  form 
of  his  experiment  much  more  carefully  in  the  laboratory,  but 
the  following  will  illustrate  the  method  by  which  he  discov- 
ered one  of  the  most  important  laws  of  physics,  a  law  which 
is  now  known  by  his  name. 
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Let  mercury  be  poured  iuto  a  bent  glass  tube  imtil  it  stands  at  tbe 
same  level  in  the  closed  arm  -.1 C  as  in  the  open  arm  BD  (Fig.  35). 
There  is  now  confined  in  A  C  a  certain  volume  of  air  under  the  pressure 
of  one  atmosphere.  Call  this  pressure  P^  Let  the  length  -4  C  be  meas- 
ured and  called  F^.  Then  let  mercury  be  poured  into  the  long  arm 
until  the  level  in  this  arm  is  as  many  centimeters 
above  the  level  in  the  short  arm  as  there  are  centi- 
meters in  the  barometer  height.  The  confined  air 
is  now  under  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres.  Call  it 
Pg.  Let  the  new  volume  A^C{=  Fj)  be  measured. 
It  will  be  found  to  be  just  half  its  former  value. 

Hence  we  learn  that  doubling  the  pressure 
exerted  upon  a  body  of  gas  halves  its  volume. 
If  we  had  tripled  the  pressure,  we  should  have 
found  the  volume  reduced  to  one  third  its 
initial  value,  etc.  That  is,  the  pressure  whicK 
a  given  quantity  of  gas  at  constant  temperature 
exerts  against  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  volume  occupied. 
^This  is  algebraically  stated  thus: 
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Fig.  36.   Method 

of  demonstrating 

Boyle's  law 
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This  is  Boyle's  law.  It  may  also  be  stated  in  slightly 
different  form.  Doubling,  triplmg,  or  quadrupling  the  pres- 
sure must  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  the  density^  since  the 
volume  is  made  only  one  half,  one  third,  or  one  fourth  as 
much,  while  the  mass  remains  unchanged.  Hence  the  pres- 
sure which  a  gas  exerts  is  directly  proportional  to  its  densityy 
or,  algebraically^  ^ 

2  2 

48.  Extent  and  character  of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  From 
the  facts  of  compressibility  and  expansibility  of  air  we  may 

*  A  laboratory  experiment  on  Boyle^s  law  should  follow  this  diacussion. 
Bee,  for  example,  Experiment  0  of  the  authors*  Manual. 
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know  that  the  air,  unlike  tlie  sea,  nrnst  become  less  and  less 
dense  as  we  ascend  from  tlie  bottom  toward  the  top.  Thus, 
at  the  top  of  Mont  Blane,  an  altitude  of  about  three  miles, 
where  the  barometer  height  is  but  38  centimeters,  or  one  half 
of  its  value  at  sea  level,  the  density  also  must,  by  Boyle's 
law*,  be  just  one  half  as  nini'h  as  at  sea  level. 


FicSG.   Ext, 


No  one  has  ever  ascended  higher  than  7  miles,  which  was 
approximately  the  height  attained  in  1862  by  the  two  daring 
English  aeronauts  Glaisher  and  Coxwell.  At  this  altitude  the 
barometrJc  height  is  but  about  7  inehes,  and  the  temperature 
about  —  60°  F.  Both  aeronauts  lost  the  use  of  their  limbs, 
and  Mr.  Glaisher  became  unconscious.  Mr.  Coxwell  barely 
succeeded  in  grasping  with  his  teeth  the  rope  which  opened  a 
valve  and  caused  the  balloon  to  descend.  Again,  on  July  31, 
1901,  the  French  aeronaut  M.  Berson  rose  without  injury  to 
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a  height  of  about  7  miles  (35,420  feet),  his  success  being 
due  to  the  artificial  inhalation  of  oxygen.  The  American 
aviator  Lieutenant  John  A.  Macready  of  the  United  States 
Army,  on  September  28,  1921,  ascended  in  an  airplane  to  a 
height  of  34,563  feet.    He  found  the  temperature  —  58°  F. 

By  sending  up  self-registering  thermometers  and  barome- 
ters in  balloons  which  burst  at  great  altitudes,  the  instruments 
being  protected  by  parachutes  from  the  dangers  of  rapid  fall, 
the  atmosphere  has  been  explored  to  a  height  of  85,080 
meters  (21.8  miles),  this  being  the  height  attained  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1911,  by  a  little  balloon  which  was  sent  up  at  Pavia, 
Italy.  These  extreme  heights  are  calculated  from  the  indi- 
cations of  the  self -registering  barometers. 

At  a  height  of  35  miles  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  is 
estimated  to  be  but  g^^^^  of  its  value  at  sea  level.  By  calcu- 
lating how  far  below  the  horizon  the  sun  must  be  when  the 
last  traces  of  color  disappear  from  the  sky,  we  find  that  at  a 
height  as  great  as  45  miles  there  must  be  air  enough  to  reflect 
some  light.  How  far  beyond  this  an  extremely  rarified  atmos- 
phere may  extend,  no  one  knows.  It  has  been  estimated  at 
all  the  way  from  100  to  500  miles.  These  estimates  are  based 
on  observations  of  the  height  at  which  meteors  first  become 
visible,  on  the  height  of  the  aurora  borealis,  and  on  the  dark- 
ening of  the  surface  of  the  moon  just  before  it  is  eclipsed  by 
the  shadow  of  the  solid  earth. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  The  deepest  sounding  in  the  ocean  is  about  6  mi.  Find  the 
pressure  in  tons  per  square  inch  at  this  deptli.  (Specific  gravity  of 
ocean  water  =  1.026.)  Will  a  pebble  thrown  overboard  reach  the 
bottom  ?    Explain. 

2.  What  sort  of  a  change  in  volume  do  the  bubbles  of  air  which 
escape  from  a  diver's  suit  experience  as  they  ascend  to  the  surface  ? 

3.  With  the  aid  of  the  experiment  in  which  the  rubber  dam  was 
burst  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump  explain  why  high 
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Fig.  37 


mountain  climbing  often  causes  pain  and  bleeding  in  the  ears  and  nose. 
Why  does  deep  diving  produce  similar  effects  ? 

4.  Blow  as  hard  as  possible  into  the  tube  of  the  bottle  shown  in 
Fig.  37.  Then  withdraw  the  mouth  and  explain  all  of  the  effects 
observed. 

5.  If  a  bottle  or  cylinder  is  filled  with  water  and  inverted  in  a  dish 
of  water,  with  its  mouth  beneath  the  surface  (see  Fig.  38),  the  water 
will  not  run  out.   Why  ? 

6.  If  a  bent  rubber  tube  is  inserted  beneath  the  cylinder 
and  air  blown  in  at  o  (Fig.  38),  it  will  rise  to  the  top  and 
displace  the  water.  This  is  the  method  regularly  used  in  col- 
lecting gases.  Explain  what  forces  the  gas  up  into  it,  and 
what  causes  the  water  to  descend  in  the  tube  as  the  gas  rises. 

7.  Why  must  the  bung  be  removed  from  a  cider  barrel  in 
order  to  secure  a  proper  flow  from  the  faucet  ? 

8.  When  a  bottle  full  of  water  is  inverted,  the  water  will 
gurgle  out  instead  of  issuing  in  a  steady  stream.    Why? 

9.  If  100  cu.  ft.  of  hydrogen  gas  at  normal  pressure  are  forced  into 
a  steel  tank  having  a  capacity  of  5  cu.  ft.,  what  is  the  gas  pressure  in 
pounds  per  square  inch  ? 

10.  An  automobile  tire  having  a  capacity  of  1500  cu.  in.  is  inflated 
to  a  pressure  of  90  pounds  per  square  inch.  What  is  the  density  of  the 
air  within  the  tire?  To  what  volume  would  the  air 
expand  if  there  should  be  a  "blow-out"? 

11.  Under  ordinary  conditions  a  gram  of  air  occu- 
pies about  800  cc.  Find  what  volume  a  gram  will  occupy 
at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  (altitude  15,781  ft.),  where  the 
barometer  indicates  that  the  pressure  is  only  about  one 
half  what  it  is  at  sea  level. 

12.  The  mean  densitv  of  the  air  at  sea  level  is  about 
.0012.  What  is  its  density  at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  ? 
What  fractional   part  of  the  earth's   atmosphere   has 

one  left  beneath  him  when  he  ascends  to  the  top  of  this  mountain? 

13.  If  Glaisher  and  Coxwell  rose  in  their  balloon  until  the  barometric 
height  was  only  18  cm.,  how  many  inhalations  were  they  obliged  to 
make  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  amount  of  air  which  they  could 
obtain  at  the  surface  in  one  inhalation  ? 

14.  1  cc.  of  air  at  the  earth's  surface  weighs  .00129  g.  If  this 
were  the  density  all  the  way  up,  to  what  height  would  the  atmos- 
phere extend? 


Fig.  38. 
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Pneumatic  Appliances 

49.   The  siphon.    Let  a  rubber  or  glass  tube  be  filled  with  water  and 
then  placed  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  39.   Water  will  be  found  to 
flow  through  the  tube  from  vessel  A  into  vessel  B.    If  then  B  be  raised 
until  the  water  in  it  is  at  a  higher  level  than 
that  in  J,  the  direction  of  flow  will  be  reversed.       "--5(-^5*^^^--.-.- 
This  instrument,  which  is  called  the  siphon,  is 
very   useful  for   removing   liquids  from  vessels 
which  cannot  be  overturned,  or  for  drawing  oif 
the  upper  layers  of  a  liquid  without  disturbing 
the  lower  layers.   Many  commercial  applications 
of  it  are  found  in  various  siphon  flushing  systems. 

The  explanation  of  the  siphon's  action  fig.  39.  The  siphon 
is  readily  seen  from  Fig.  39.  Since  the 
tube  acb  is  full  of  water,  water  must  evidently  flow  through 
it  if  the  force  which  pushes  it  one  way  is  greater  than  that 
which  pushes  it  the  other  way.  Now  the  upward  pressure  at 
a  is  equal  to  atmospheric  pressure  mmus  the  downward  pres- 
sure due  to  the  water  column  ad^  while  the  upward  pres- 
sure at  6  is  the  atmospheric  pressure  minus  the  downward 
pressure  due  to  the  water  column  be. 
Hence  the  pressure  at  a  exceeds  the  pres- 
sure at  b  by  the  pressure  due  to  the  water 
column  fb.  The  siphon  will  evidently 
cease  to  act  when  the  water  is  at  the  same 
level  in  the  two  vessels,  since  then/6  =  0 
and  the  forces  acting  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  tube  are  therefore  equal  and  opposite. 
It  will  also  cease  to  act  when  the  bend  e 
is  more  than  34  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  m  A^ 
since  then  a  vacuum  will  form  at  the  top,  atmospheric 
pressure  being  unable  to  raise  water  to  a  height  greater  than 
this  in  either  tube. 

Would  a  siphon  flow  in  a  vacuum  ? 


Fig.  40.  Intermittent 
siphon 
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A  simple  i 


50.  The  iDtermittent  siplioD.  Fig.  40  represents  an  intermittent 
siphon.  If  the  vessel  is  at  first  empty,  to  what  level  must  it  be  filled 
before  the  water  will  flow  out  at  o7  To  what  level  will  the  water  then 
fall  before  the  flow  will  cease  7 

51.  Tlie  air  pump.  The  air  pump  was  invented  in  1650 
by  Otto  Ton  Guerieke,  mayor  of  Mi^deburg,  Germany,  who 

deserves  the  greater  credit  since  he 
was  apparently  altogether  without 
knowledge  of  the  discoveries  which 
Galileo,  Torricelli,  and  Pascal  had 
■  made  a  few 
years  earlier 
regarding  the 
tliaracter  of  the 
earth's    atmos- 

pliere.    A  simple  form  of  such  a  pump 

is  shown  in  Fig.  41.    When  the  piston 

is  raised,  the  air  from  tiie  receiver  M 

expands  into  the  cylinder  B  through  the 

valve  A.    When  the  piston  descends,  it 

compresses    this    air   aJid    thus    closes 

the   valve   A   and   opens   the   exhaust 

valve  C.   Thus,  with  each  double  stroke 

a   certain    fraction    of   the   air   in   the 

receiver  is  transferred  from  It  through 

the  cylinder  to  the  outside. 

In  many  pumps  the  valve  C  is  in  the 

piston  itself. 

52.  The  compression  pump.  A  com- 
pression pump  is  used  for  compressing 
a  gas  into  a  container.  If  the  pump  shown  in  Fig.  41  be 
detached  from  the  receiver  plate  ajid  the  vessel  to  receive 
the  gas  be  attached  at  C,  we  have  a  compression  pump. 
Fig.  42  shows  a  common  form  of  compression  pump  used  for 


Fig.  42.   Automobile 
compression  pump 
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Pneumatic  Appliances 

49.   The  siphon.    Let  a  rubber  or  glass  tube  be  filled  with  water  and 
then  placed  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  39.   Water  will  be  found  to 
flow  through  the  tube  from  vessel  A  into  vessel  B.    If  then  B  be  raised 
until  the  water  in  it  is  at  a  higher  level  than 
that  in  J,  the  direction  of  flow  will  be  reversed.       -  -  -5i  -  -jg*4r«>L-  -.-.- 
This  instrument,  which  is  called  the  siphon,  is 
very   useful  for   removing   liquids  from  vessels 
which  cannot  be  overturned,  or  for  drawing  ofE 
the  upper  layers  of  a  liquid  without  disturbing 
the  lower  layers.   Many  commercial  applications 
of  it  are  found  in  various  siphon  flushing  systems. 

The  explanation  of  the  siphon's  action  fig.  39.  The  siphon 
is  readily  seen  from  Fig.  39.  Since  the 
tube  acb  is  full  of  water,  water  must  evidently  flow  through 
it  if  the  force  which  pushes  it  one  way  is  greater  than  that 
which  pushes  it  the  other  way.  Now  the  upward  pressure  at 
a  is  equal  to  atmospheric  pressure  minus  the  downward  pres- 
sure due  to  the  water  column  ad,  while  the  upward  pres- 
sure at  J  is  the  atmospheric  pressure  minus  the  downward 
pressure  due  to  the  water  column  be. 
Hence  the  pressure  at  a  exceeds  the  pres- 
sure at  b  by  the  pressure  due  to  the  water 
column  fb.  The  siphon  will  evidently 
cease  to  act  when  the  water  is  at  the  same 
level  in  the  two  vessels,  since  then  fb  =  0 
and  the  forces  acting  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  tube  are  therefore  equal  and  opposite. 
It  will  also  cease  to  act  when  the  bend  e 
is  more  than  34  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  A, 
since  then  a  vacuum  will  form  at  the  top,  atmospheric 
pressure  being  unable  to  raise  water  to  a  height  greater  than 
this  in  either  tube. 

Would  a  siphon  flow  in  a  vacuum  ? 


Fig.  40.  Intermittent 
siphon 
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50.  The  iatennittent  aiphon.  Fig.  40  represents  an  intermittent 
siphon.  If  the  veasel  is  at  first  einptj,  to  what  level  must  it  be  filled 
before  the  water  will  flow  out  at  o?  To  what  level  will  the  water  then 
fall  before  the  flow  will  cease  ? 

51.  The  air  pump.  The  air  pump  was  invented  m  1650 
by  Otto  von  Guericke,  major  of  Magdebui^,  Germany,  who 

deserves  the  greater  credit  since  he 
was  apparently  altogether  without 
knowledge  of  the  discoveries  which 
Galileo,  Tomcelli,  and  Pascal  had 
made  a  few 
years  earlier 
regarding  the 
character  of  tlie 
earth's  atmos- 
phere.   A  simple  form  of  such  a  pump 

is  shown  in  Fig.  41,    When  the  piston 

is  raised,  the  air  from  the  receiver  B 

expands  into  the  cylinder  S  through  the 

valve  A.    When  the  piston  descends,  it 

compresses    this    air   ajid    thus    closes 

tlie   valve   A   and   opens   the   exhaust 

valve  C   Thus,  with  each  double  stroke 

a   certain    fraction    of   the   air   in   the 

receiver  is  transferred  from  E  through 

the  cylinder  to  the  outside. 

In  many  pumps  the  valve  C  is  in  the 

piston  itself. 

52.  The  com^ession  pump.  A  com- 
pression pump  is  used  for  compressing 
a  gas  into  a  container.  If  the  pump  shown  in  Fig.  41  be 
detached  from  the  receiver  plate  and  the  vessel  to  receive 
the  gas  be  attached  at  C,  we  have  a  compression  pump. 
Fig.  42  shows  a  common  form  of  compression  pump  used  for 


Fig.  42.   Automobile 
compression  pump 
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inflating  automobile  tires.  Cup  valves  are  shown  at  c  and  </, 
They  are  leather  disks  a  little  larger  than  the  barrel  of  the 
pump,  attached  to  a  loosely  fitting  metal  piston. 

When  the  pistons  are  forced  down,  the  valve  c  spreads 
tightly  against  the  wall,  forcing  the  air  past  the  valves  c' 
and  V.  On  the  upstroke  the  valve  c'  spreads  and  forces  the 
compressed  air  in  the  small  barrel  past  v,  while  at  the  same 
time  air  passes  by  c,  again  filling  the  two  barrels,  v  prevents 
any  air  from  reentering  the  small  barrel  from  the  hose  A. 
The  greater  compressing  power  of  the  two-barreled  pump 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  e'  on  the  upstroke  compresses  air  that 
has  already  been  compressed  by  e  on  the 
downstroke. 

Compressed  air  finds  so  many  applications 
in  such  machines  as  air  drills  (used  in  min- 
ing), air  brakes,  air  motors,  etc.  that  the 
compression  pump  must  be  looked  upon  as 
of  much  greater  importance  industrially  than 
the  exhaust  pump. 

53.  The  lift  pump.  The  common  water 
pump,  shown  in  Fig.  43,  has  been  in  use  at 
least  since  the  time  of  Aristotle  (fourth  cen- 
tury B.  c).  It  will  be  seen  from  the  figure 
that  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
simplified  form  of  air  pump.  In  fact,  in  the  earlier  strokes 
we  are  simply  exhausting  air  from  the  pipe  below  the  valve  6. 
Water  could  never  be  obtained  at  S,  even  with  a  perfect 
pump,  if  the  valve  b  were  not  within  34  feet  of  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  W.  Why?  On  account  of  mechanical  im- 
perfections this  limit  is  usually  about  28  feet  instead  of  84. 
Let  the  student  analyze,  stroke  by  stroke,  the  operation  of 
pumping  water  from  a  well  with  the  pump  of  Fig.  48.  Why 
will  pouring  ia  a  little  water  at  the  top,  that  is,  "  priming," 
oft«"  ly  in  starting  such  a  pump  ? 


Fig.  43.  The  lift 
pump 
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Fig  44    llie  t 


54.  The  force  pump.  Fig.  44  illustrates  the  coastruction  of 
the  force  pump,  a  device  commonly  used  when  it  is  desired 
to  deliver  water  at  a  point  higher  than  the  position  at  which 
it  is  convenient  to  place  the  pump 
itself.  Let  the  student  analyze  the 
action  of  the  pump  from  a  study  of 
the  dif^ram. 

In  order  to  make  the  flow  of  water 
in  the  pipe  JfS  continue  during  the 
upstroke,  an  air  chamber  is  always 
inserted  between  the  valve  a  and  the 
discharge  point.  As  the  water  is 
forced  violently  into  this  chamber  by 
the  downward  motion  of  the  piston 
it  compresses  the  confined  air.  It  i 
then,  the  reaction  of  this  compressed 
air  which  is  immediately  responsible  for  the  flow  m  the  dis- 
charge tube ;  and  as  this  reaction  is  continuou-t,  the  flow  is 
also  continuous.  ,^^ 

55.  The  Cartesian  diver.  Descartes 
(1596-1650),  the  great  French  philoso- 
pher, invented  an  odd  device  which  illus- 
trates at  the  same  time  the  principle  of 
the  transmission  of  pressure  by  liquids, 
the  principle  of  Archimedes,  and  the 
compressibility  of  gases,   A  holk)w  glass 

image  in   human  shape   ("Fie.  45,  (l")) 

Fig   45    Tlie  Cartesian 
lias  an  opening  in  the  lower  end.    It  is  '     *  ,,j^,g^. 

filled  partly  with  water  and  partly  with 

air,  so  that  it  will  just  float.    By  pressing  on  the  rubber  dia^ 

phragm  at  the  top  of  the  vessel  it  may  be  made  to  sink  or 

rise  at  will.   Explain.     If  the  diver  is  not  available,  a  small 

bottle  or  test  tube  (Fig.  45,  (2))  may  be  used  instead;  it 

works  equally  well  and  brings  out  the  principle  even  better. 


wn 
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The  modem  submarine  (see  opposite  page  23)  is  essentially 
nothing  but  a  huge  Cartesian  diver  which  is  propelled  above 
water  bv  oil  or  steam  engines,  and  when  subme^ed,  by  electric 
motors  driven  by  storage  batteries.  The  volume  of  the  air  in 
its  chambers  is  changed  by  forcing  water  in  or  out,  and  it  dives 
by  a  combined  use  of  the  propeller  and  horizontal  rudders. 


56.    The  balloon.    A  reference  to  the  proof  of  Archimedes'  princii^e 

(S  ^9  [>  ''1)  will  ''Iiow  that  it  must  apply  as  well  to  gases  »s  to  liquids. 
//  I  b   li    m  I  b     J   I    p  bj  a  force  wAtck   in  equal 
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Hi,  40.   The  parachut 


1        bo  t   01 
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natmg  gas  weighs  iihoiit .,  j  kilogram  per  cubic 
meter.  It  will  be  remembered  that  ordinary  air 
weighs  about  1,30  kilograms  per  cubic  meter. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  lifting  force 
of  hydrogen  jier  cubic  meter  namely,  1.20  — 
.09  =  1.11,  is  more  than  twice  the  lifting  force 
of  illuminating  gas,  1,20  —  .75  ~  .45. 

Ordinarilr  a  liallooa  is  not  completely  filled 
at  the  start ;  fur  if  it  were,  since  the  outside  pressure  is  contdUM 
diminishing'  as  it  ascends,  the  pressure  of  the  inside  gas  would  B1 
the  bag  to  enormous  strain  and  would  surely  burst  it  before  it  n 
any  considerable  altitude.    But  if  it  is  but  partially  inflated  at  thati 
it  can  increase  in  volume  as  it  ascends  by  simply  inflating  to  A 
extent.    Tims,  n  balloon  which  ascends  until  the  presaiHett 
meters  of  mercury  should  be  only  about  one  fourth  i]  ~ 
at  the  surface. 

The  parachute  (Fig.  46)  is  a  huge,  umbrBll».]a 
the  aeronaut  may  descend  in  safety  to  th«  " 
descends  very  slowly  on  account  of  the  enor 
nir.    A  bole  In  the  top  allows  air  to  escafK 
parachute  upright. 
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diving  bell 


57.  Helium  balloons.  One  of  the  striking  results  of  the  World  War 
was  the  development  of  the  helium  balloon.  Helium  is  a  noninflam- 
mable  gas  twice  as  dense  as  hydrogen  and  having  a  lifting  power  .92  as 
great.  It  is  so  rare  an  element  that  before  the  war  not  over  100  cu.  ft. 
had  been  collected  by  anyone.  Its  pre-war  price  was  $1700  per  cu.  ft. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  147,000  cu.  ft.,  extracted  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents 
a  cubic  foot  from  the  gas  wells  of  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa, were  ready  for  shipment  to  France,  and  plan's 
were  under  way  for  producing  it  at  the  rate  of  50,000 
cu.  ft.  per  day.  The  production  of  a  balloon  gas  that 
assm*es  safety  from  fire  opens  up  a  new  era  for  the 
dirigible  balloon  (see  opposite  page  44). 

58.  The  diving  bell.  The  diving  bell  (Fig.  47)  ^'''•^^'  ^^'^ 
is  a  heavy,  bell-shaped  body  with  rigid  walls, 
which  sinks  of  its  own  weight.  Formerly  the  workmen  who 
went  down  in  the  bell  had  at  their  disposal  only  the  amount  of 
air  confined  within  it,  and 

the  water  rose  to  a  certain 
height  within  the  bell  on 
account  of  the  compression 
of  the  air.  But  in  modern 
practice  the  air  is  forced  hi 
from  the  surface  through  a 
connecting  tube  a  (Fig.  48) 
by  means  of  a  force  pump  h. 
This  arrangement,  in  addi- 
tion to  furnishing  a  con- 
tinual supply  of  fresh  air, 
makes  it  possible  to  force 
the  water  down  to  the 
level  of  the  bottom  of  the 
bell.  In  practice  a  contin- 
ual stream   of   bubbles   is 


^^B^_  tf    ^a^.-  I        —^^  ~»»»— »»»*a»j^»*^<.»»  ■*  ■  ■  ■  m^^^mf^K»7mm^^      ^^    ^^^   ^ 


__ 1  _  7.  '  — \\'  *  *"       — '_  _    ^ 


Fig.  48.   Laying  foundations  of  piers 
with  the  diving  bell 


kept  flowing  out  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  bell,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  48,  which  illustrates  subaqueous  construction. 
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The  pressure  of  the  air  within  the  Iiell  must,  of  course,  ba 
the  pressure  existing  within  tlie  water  at  the  depth  of  the 
level  of  the  water  inside  tlie  bell;  that  is,  in  Fig.  47  at  the 
depth  AC.  Thus,  at  a  depth  of  34  feet  tlie  pressure  is  2 
atmospheres.  Diving  bells  are  used  for  putting  in  the  founda- 
tions of  bridge  piers,  doing  subaqueous  excavating,  etc.  Tlie 
so-called  caissoti,  much  used  in  bi'idge  building,  is  simply  a 
huge  stationary  diving  bell,  which  the  workmen  enter  through 
compartments  provided  with  air-tight  doors.  Air  is  pumped 
into  it  precisely  as  in  Fig.  48. 

59.  The  diTiDg  suit.  For  most  purpoaea  except  those  of  heavy  engi- 
neering the  diving  suit  (Fig.  4D)  lias  now  replaced  the  diving  bell.  This 
suit  is  made  of  rubber  and  haa  a  metal  helmet.  The  diver  is  sometimes 
connected  with  the  surface  by  a  tube  through  which 
air  is  forced  down  to  him.  It  passes  out  into  the 
water  through  the  valve  V  in  his  suit.  But  luore 
commonly  the  diver  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
surface,  carrying  air  under  a  pressure  of  about  40  at- 
mospheres in  a  tank  on  his  back.  This  air  is  allowed 
to  escape  gradually  through  the  suit  and  out  into  the 
water  through  the  valve  V  as  fast  as  the  diver  needs 
it.  When  he  wishes  to  rise  to  the  surface,  he  simply 
admits  enough  air  to  his  suit  to  make  him  fioat. 

In  all  cases  the  diver  is  subjected  to  the  pressure  ex- 
isting at  the  depth  at  which  the  suit  or  bell  commu- 
nicates with  the  outside  water  Divers  seldom  work 
at  depths  greater  than  60  feet  and  SO  feet  is  usually 
considered  the  hmit  of  safety  But  Chief  Gunner's 
Mate  Frank  Crille\,  investigating  the  sunken  U.  S. 
submarine  F-4  it  Honolulu  in  1915,  descended  to  a 
depth  of  301  feet. 

The  diver  experiences  pain  in  the  ears  and  above 
the  eyes  when  he  is  ascending  or  descending,  but  not  when  at  rest.  This 
is  l>ecaHse  it  requires  some  time  for  the  air  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
cavities  of  the  body  and  establish  equal  pressure  in  both  directions. 

60.  The  gas  meter.  Gas  from  the  city  supply  enters  the  meter  through 
P  {Fig.  oO)  and  passes  through  the  openings  o  and  Oj  into  the  compart- 
ments B  and  B,  of  the  meter.  Here  it^  pressure  forces  in  the  diaphri^ms 


Fic.  48.   The  div- 
ing suit 
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d  and  d^  The  gas  already  contained  in  ^4  and  .1^  is  therefore  pushed 
out  to  the  burners  through  the  openings  o'  and  o^  and  the  pijie  Py  As 
soon  as  the  diaphragm  d  has  moved  as  far  as  it  can  to  tlie  right,  a  lever 
which  is  worked  by  the  movement  of  d  causes  the  slide  valve  u  to  move_ 
to  the  left,  thus  closing  o  and  shutting  off  con- 
nection between  P  and  J5,  but  at  the  same  time 
opening  o'  and  allowing  the  gas  from  P  to  enter 
compartment  A  through  o\  A  quarter  of  a  cycle 
later  u^  moves  to  the  right  and  connects  A^ 
with  P  and  B^  with  P^.  If  u  and  w^  were  set 
so  as  to  work  exactly  together,  there  would 
be  slight  fluctuations  in  the  gas  pressure  at  P^. 
The  movement  of  the  diaphragms  is  recorded 
by  a  clockwork  device,  the  dials  of  which  in- 
dicate the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  which 
have  passed  through  the  meter.  Fu;.  50.   The  gas  meter 
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QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  A  water  tank  8  ft.  deep,  standing  some  distance  above  the  ground, 
closed  everywhere  except  at  the  top,  is  to  be  emptied.  The  only  means 
of  emptying  it  is  a  flexible  tube,  (a)  What  is  the  most  convenient  way 
of  using  the  tube,  and  how  could  it  be  set  into  operation?  (b)  How 
long  must  the  tube  be  to  empty  the  tank  completely  ? 

2.  Kerosene  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .8.  Over  what  height  can  it  be 
siphoned  at  normal  pressure  ? 

3.  Let  a  siphon  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  51  be  made  by  filling  a 
flask  one  third  full  of  water,  closiug  it  with  a  cork  through 
which  pass  two  pieces  of  glass  tubing,  as  in  the  figure, 
and  then  inverting  so  that  the  lower  end  of  the  straight 
tube  is  in  a  dish  of  water.  If  the  bent  arm  is  of  consid- 
erable length,  the  fountain  will  play  forcibly  and  continu- 
ously until  the  dish  is  emptied.    Explain. 

4.  Diagram  a  lift  pump  on  upstroke.  What  causes 
the  water  to  rise  in  the  suction  pipe  ?  What  happens  on 
downstroke?  '  ' 

5.  Diagram  a  force  pump  with  air  dome  on  down- 
stroke.   What  happens  on  upstroke  ? 

6.  If  the  cylinder   of  an   air   pump  is  of  the  same 

size  as  the  receiver,  what  fractional  part  of  the  air  is  removed  by 
one  complete  stroke?  What  fractional  part  is  left  after  3  strokes? 
after  10  strokes  ? 
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7.  If  the  cylinder  of  an  air  pump  is  one  third  the  size  of  the  receiver, 
what  fractional  part  of  the  original  air  will  be  left  after  5  strokes? 
What  will  be  the  reading  of  a  barometer  within  the  receiver,  the  outside 
pressure  being  76? 

8.  Theoretically,  can  a  vessel  ever  be  completely  exhausted  by  an 
air  pump,  even  if  mechanically  perfect  ? 

9.  Explain  by  reference  to  atmospheric  pressure  why  a  balloon  rises. 
10.  How  many  of  the  laws  of  liquids  and  gases  do  you  find  illustrated 

>    in  the  experiment  of  the  Cartesian 

/'^^yer? 

53, 6qi/?  11.  Pneumatic    dispatch    tubes 

,are  now  used  in  many  large  stores 

^ Lw^^^  the  transmission  of  small  pack- 

'  Y/^ges.  An  exhaust  pump  is  attached 

O^Tc^  one  end  of  the  tube  in  which  a 

'^O  tightly  fitting  carriage  moves,  and 

^    ^a  compression  pump  to  the  other. 

/If  the  air  is  half  exhausted  on  one 

/^G  side  of  the  carriage  and  has  twice 

its   normal  density  on  the   other, 

find  the  proj)elling  force  acting  on 

r      the  carriage  when  the  area  of  its,  J? 

cross  section  is  50  sq.  cm.//^/  W  ^ 

12.  What  determines  how  far  a 
balloon  will  ascend?  Under  what 
conditions  will  it  begin  to  descend? 

*     Explain  these  phenomena  by  the 
principle  of  Archimedes. 

13.  If  a  diving  bell  (Fig.  47)  is  sunk  until  the  level  of  the  water  within 
it  is  1033  cm.  beneath  the  surface,  to  what  fraction  of  its  initial  volume 
has  the  inclosed  air  been  reduced  ?   (1033  g.  per  sq.  cm.  =  1  atmosphere.) 

.  '    fM  14.  If  a  diverts  tank  has  a  volume  of  2  cu.  ft.  and  contains  air  under 
i  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres,  to  what  volume  will  the  air  expand  when 
it  is  released  at  a  depth  of  34  ft.  under  water  ? 

15.  A  submarine  weighs  1800  tons  when  its  submerging  tanks  are 
empty,  and  in  that  condition  10  per  cent  by  volume  of  the  submarine 
is  above  water.  What  weight  of  water  must  be  let  into  the  tanks  to 
just  submerge  the  boat? 

16.  (a)  The  ui)per  figure  shows  a  reading  of  84,600  cu.  ft.  of  gas. 
The  lower  figure  shows  the  reading  of  the  meter  a  month  later.  What 
was  the  amount  of  the  bill  for  the  month  at  $.80  per  1000  cu.  ft.? 
(b)  Diagram  the  meter  dials  to  represent  49,200  cu.  ft. 

■-/  ^      ■  .  /3.  5 


Fig.  62.   The  dials  of  a  gas  meter 
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CHAPTER  IV 

MOLECULAR  MOTIONS 

Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases 

61.  Molecular  constitution  of  matter.  In  order  to  account 
for  some  of  the  simplest  facts  in  nature  —  for  example,  the 
fact  that  two  substances  often  apparently  occupy  the  same 
space  at  the  same  time,  as  when  two  gases  are  crowded  together 
in  the  same  vessel  or  when  sugar  is  dissolved  in  water  —  it 
is  now  universally  assumed  tliat  all  substances  are  composed 
of  very  minute  particles  called  molecules.  Spaces  are  supposed 
to  exist  between  these  molecules,  so  that  when  one  gas  enters 
a  vessel  which  is  already  full  of  another  gas  the  molecules 
of  the  one  scatter  themselves  about  among  the  molecules  of 
the  other.  Since  molecules  cannot  be  seen  with  the  most 
powerful  microscopes,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  be  very 
minute.  The  number  of  them  contained  in  a  cubic  centi- 
meter of  air  is  27  billion  bilHon  (27  x  10^^).  It  would  take 
as  many  as  a  thousand  molecules  laid  side  by  side  to  make 
a  speck  long  enough  to  be  seen  with  the  best  microscopes. 

62.  Evidence  for  molecular  motions  in  gases.  Certain  very 
simple  observations  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mole- 
cules of  gases,  even  m  a  still  room,  must  be  in  continual  and 
quite  rapid  motion.  Thus,  if  a  little  chlorine,  or  ammonia, 
or  any  gas  of  powerful  odor  is  introduced  into  a  room,  in  a 
very  short  time  it  will  have  become  perceptible  in  all  parts  of 
the  room.  This  shows  clearly  that  enough  of  the  molecules 
of  the  gas  to  affect  the  olfactory  nerves  must  have  found 
their  way  across  the  room. 
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Fig.  53.   Illustrat- 
ing  the    diffusion 
of  gases 


Again,  chemists  tell  us  that  if  two  globes,  one  containing 
hydrogen  and  the  other  carbon  dioxide  gas,  be  connected  as 
in  Fig.  53,  and  the  stopcock  between  them  opened,  after  a 
few  hours  chemical  analysis  will  show  that  each  of  the  globes 
contains  the  two  gases  in  exactly  the  same 
proportions,  —  a  result  which  is  at  first  sight 
very  surprising,  since  carbon  dioxide  gas  is 
about  twenty-two  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen. 
This  mixing  of  gases  in  apparent  violation  of 
the  laws  of  weight  is  called  diffusion. 

We  see,  then,  that  such  simple  facts  as 
the  transference  of  odors  and  the  diffusion 
of  gases  furnish  very  convincing  evidence 
that  the  molecules  of  a  gas  are  not  at  rest 
but  are  continually  moving  about. 

63.  Molecular  motions  and  the  indefinite 
expansibility  of  a  gas.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  property  which  we  have  found  gases  to  possess  is  the 
property  of  mdefinite  or  unlimited  expansibility.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  property  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  we 
were  able  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  exhaustion  by  means  of 
an  air  pump.  No  matter  how  much  air  was  removed  from  the 
bell  jar,  the  remainder  at  once  expanded  and  filled  the  entire 
vessel.  The  motions  of  the  molecules  furnish  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

The  fact  that,  however  rapidly  the  piston  of  the  air  pump 
is  drawn  up,  gas  always  appears  to  follow  it  instantly,  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  natural  velocity  possessed  by 
the  molecules  of  gas  must  be  very  great. 

64.  Molecular  motions  and  gas  pressures.  How  are  we  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  gases  exert  such  pressures  as  they 
do  against  the  walls  of  the  vessels  which  contain  them? 
We  have  found  that  in  an  ordinary  room  the  air  presses 
a^sra^st  the  walls  with  a  force  of  15  pounds  to  the  square 
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inch.  Within  an  automobile  tire  this  pressure  may  amount 
to  as  much  as  100  pounds,  and  the  steam  pressure  within  the 
boiler  of  an  engine  is  often  as  high  as  240  pounds  per  square 
inch.  Yet  in  all  these  cases  we  may  be  certain  that  the  mole- 
cules of  the  gas  are  separated  from  each  other  by  distances 
which  are  large  in  comparison  with  the  diameters  of  the  mole- 
cules ;  for  when  we  reduce  steam  to  water,  it  shrinks  to  -rA-rr 
of  its  original  volume,  and  when  we  reduce  air  to  the  liquid 
form,  it  shrinks  to  about  -g-i-^-  of  its  ordinary  volume. 

The  explanation  is  at  once  apparent  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  motions  of  the  molecules.  For  just  as  a  stream  of  water 
particles  from  a  hose  exerts  a  continuous  force  against  a  wall 
on  which  it  strikes,  so  the  blows  which  the  innumerable 
molecules  of  a  gas  strike  against  the  walls  of  the  containing 
vessel  must  constitute  a  continuous  force  tending  to  push 
out  these  walls.  In  this  way  we  account  for  the  fact  that 
vessels  containing  only  gas  do  not  collapse  under  the  enor- 
mous external  pressures  to  which  we  know  them  to  be 
subjected.  A  soap  bubble  Q^  inches  in  diameter  is,  at  normal 
atmospheric  pressure,  under  a  total  crushing  force  of  one  ton. 

65.  Explanation  of  Boyle's  law.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  it  was  discovered  in  the  last  chapter  that  when  the  den- 
sity of  a  gas  is  doubled,  the  temperature  remaining  constant, 
the  pressure  is  found  to  double  also;  when  the  density  was 
trebled,  the  pressure  was  trebled ;  etc.  This,  in  fact,  was  the 
assertion  of  Boyle's  law.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  would  be 
expected  if  the  pressure  which  a  gas  exerts  against  a  given 
surface  is  due  to  blows  struck  by  an  enormous  number  of 
swiftly  moving  molecules ;  for  doubling  the  number  of  mole- 
cules in  the  given  space,  that  is,  doubling  the  density,  would 
simply  double  the  number  of  blows  struck  per  second  against 
that  surface,  and  hence  would  double  the  pressure.  The 
kinetic  theory  of  gases  Avhich  is  here  presented  accounts  in 
this  simple  way  for  Boyle's  laAV. 
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66.  Brownian  moYements  and  moleciilar  motioiis.  It  has  recently 
been  found  possible  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  molecular  motions 
in  gases  in  a  very  direct  and  striking  way.  It  is  found  that  very  minute 
oil  drops  suspended  in  perfectly  stagnant  air,  instead  of  being  them- 
selves at  rest,  are  ceaselessly  dancing  about  just  as  though  they  were 
endowed  with  life.  In  1913  it  was  definitely  proved  that  these  mo- 
tions, which  are  known  as  the  Brotcnian  movements,  are  the  direct 
result  of  the  bombardment  which  the  droplets  receive  from  the  flying 
molecules  of  the  gas  with  which  they  are  surrounded;  for  at  a  given 
instant  this  bombardment  is  not  the  same  on  all  sides,  and  hence 
the  suspended  particle,  if  it  is  minute  enough,  is  pushed  hither  and 
thither  according  as  the  bombardment  is  more  intense  first  in  one 
direction,  then  in  anotlier.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  what  the  oil 
drops  are  here  seen  to  be  doing,  the  molecules  themselves  are  also  doing, 
only  in  a  much  more  lively  way. 

67.  Molecular  velocities.  From  the  known  weight  of  a  cubic  centi- 
meter of  air  under  normal  conditions,  and  the  known  force  which  it 
exerts  per  square  centimeter  (namely,  1033  grams),  it  is  possible  to 
calculate  the  velocity  which  its  molecules  must  possess  in  order  that 
they  may  produce  by  their  collisions  against  the  walls  this  amount 
of  force.  The  result  of  the  calculation  gives  to  the  air  molecules  under 
normal  conditions  a  velocity  of  about  44.")  meters  per  second,  while  it 
assigns  to  the  hydrogen  molecules  the  enormous  speed  of  1700  meters 
(a  mile)  p(^r  second.  The  speed  of  a  projectile  is  seldom  greater  than 
800  meters  (2500  feet)  per  second.  It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  since  the 
molecules  of  gases  are  endowed  with  such  speeds,  why  air,  for  example, 
expands  instantly  into  the  space  left  behind  by  the  rising  piston  of  the 
air  pump,  and  why  any  gas  always  fills  completely  the  vessel  which 
contains  it  (see  mercury-diffusion  air  pump,  opposite  page  33). 

68.  Diffusion  of  gases  through  porous  walls.  Strong  evi- 
(leiK^e  for  the  correctness  of  tlie  above  views  is  furnished  by 
the  followhig  experiment: 

Li'i  a  porous  (Mip  of  unglazed  earthenware  be  closed  with  a  rubber 
sto|>|)<;r  tlirou^h  whic^h  a  glass  tube  passes,  as  in  Fig.  54.  Let  the  tube 
1m-  (lip|H-(l  into  a  dish  of  colored  water,  and  ajar  containing  hydrogen 
phuM-rl  over  ihi',  porous  (Mi]);  or  let  the  jar  simply  be  held  in  the  position 
sliown  in  ilir^  figure,  and  let  illuminating  gas  be  passed  into  it  by  means 
of  a  rubbiT  tul)(*  connected  with  a  gas  jet.  The  rapid  passage  of  bubbles 
out  tlj rough  thfj  wat<;r  will  show  that  the  gaseous  pressure  inside  the 
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cup  is  rapidly  increasing.  Now  let  the  bell  jar  be  lifted,  so  that  the 
hydrogen  is  removed  from  the  outside.  AVater  will  at  once  begin  to  rise 
in  the  tube,  showing  that  the  inside  pressure  is  now  rapidly  decreasing- 

The  explanation  is  as  follows :  We  have 
learned  that  the  molecules  of  hydrogen  have 
about  four  times  the  velocity  of  the  mole- 
cules of  air.  Hence,  if  there  are  as  many 
hydrogen  molecules  per  cubic  centimeter 
outside  the  cup  as  there  are  air  molecules 
per  cubic  centimeter  inside,  the  hydrogen 
molecules  will  strike  the  outside  of  the  wall 
four  times  as  frequently  as  the  air  molecules 
will  strike  the  inside.  Hence,  in  a  given 
time  the  number  of  hydrogen  molecules 
which  pass  into  the  interior  of  the  cup 
through  the  little  holes  in  the  porous  mate- 
rial is  four  times  as  great  as  the  num- 
ber of  air  particles  which  pass  out;  hence 
the  pressure  within  increases.  When  the  bell  jar  is  removed, 
the  hydrogen  which  has  passed  inside  begins  to  pass  out  faster 
than  the  outside  air  passes  in,  and  hence  the  inside  pressure  is 
diminished. 

MoLECULAB  Motions  in  Liquids 

69.  Molecular  motions  in  liquids  and  evaporation.  Evidence 
that  the  molecules  of  liquids  as  well  as  those  of  gases  are  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  motion  is  found,  first,  in  the  familiar  facts 
of  evaporation. 

We  know  that  the  molecules  of  a  liquid  in  an  open  vessel 
are  continually  passing  off  into  the  space  above,  for  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  when  the  liquid  completely  disappears  and  the 
vessel  becomes  dry.  Now  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  way  m  which 
the  molecules  of  a  liquid  thus  pass  out  of  the  liquid  into  the 
space  above,  unless  these  molecules,  while  in  the  liquid  condition, 


Fig.  54.     Diffusion 

of  hydrogen  through 

porous  cup 
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are  in  motion.  As  soon,  however,  as  such  a  motion  is  assumed, 
the  facts  of  evaporation  become  perfectly  intelligible.  For  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  in  the  jostlings  and  collisions  of  rapidly- 
moving  liquid  molecules  an  occasional  molecule  will  acquire  a 
velocity  much  greater  than  the  average.  This  molecule  may 
then,  because  of  the  unusual  speed  of  its  motion,  break  away 
from  the  attraction  of  its  neighbors  and  fly  off  into  the  space 
above.  This  is  indeed  the  mechanism  by  which  we  now  believe 
that  the  process  of  evaporation  goes  on  from  the  surface  of 
any  liquid. 

70.  Molecular  motions  and  the  di&sion  of  liquids.  One  of 
the  most  convmcing  arguments  for  the  motions  of  molecules 
in  gases  was  found  in  the  fact  of  diffusion. 
But  precisely  the  same  sort  of  phenomena  are 
observable  in  liquids. 

Let  a  few  lumps  of  blue  litmus  be  pulverized  and 
dissolved  in  water.  Let  a  tall  glass  cylinder  be  half 
filled  with  this  water  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia 
added.  Let  the  remainder  of  the  litmus  solution  be 
turned  red  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  cubic  centi- 
meters of  nitric  acid.  Then  let  this  acidulated  water 
be  introduced  into  the  bottom  of  the  jar  through  a  j^iq^  55,  Diffusion 
thistle  tube  (Fig.  55).    In  a  few  minutes  the  line  of  of  liquids 

separation  between  the  acidulated  water  and  the  blue 
solution  will  be  fairly  sharp;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  even 
though  the  jar  is  kept  perfectly  quiet,  the  red  color  will  be  found  to  have 
spread  considerably  toward  the  top,  showing  that  the  acid  molecules  have 
gradually  found  their  way  up. 

Certainly,  then,  the  molecules  of  a  liquid  must  be  endowed 
with  the  power  of  independent  motion.  Indeed,  every  one  of 
the  arguments  for  molecular  motions  in  gases  applies  with 
equal  force  to  liquids.  Even  the  Brownian  movements  can 
be  seen  in  liquids,  though  they  are  here  so  small  that  high- 
power  microscopes  must  be  used  to  make  them  apparent. 
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Molecular  Motions  in  Solids 

71.  Molecular  motions  and  the  diffusion  of  solids.  It  lias 
recently  been  demonstrated  that  if  a  layer  of  lead  is  placed 
upon  a  layer  of  gold,  molecules  of  gold  may  in  time  be  de- 
tected throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  lead.  This  diffusion 
of  solids  into  one  another  at  ordinary  temperature  has  been 
shown  only  for  these  two  metals,  but  at  higher  temperatures 
(for  example,  500°  C.)  all  of  the  metals  show  the  same  char- 
acteristics to  quite  a  surprising  degree. 

The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  molecular  motions  in 
solids  is,  then,  no  less  strong  than  in  the  case  of  liquids. 

72.  The  three  states  of  matter.  Although  it  has  been 
shown  that,  in  accordance  with  current  belief,  the  molecules  of 
all  substances  are  in  very  rapid  motion,  yet  differences  exist 
in  the  kind  of  motion  which  the  molecules  in  the  three  states 
possess.  Thus,  in  the  solid  state  it  is  probable  that  the  mole- 
cules oscillate  with  great  rapidity  about  certain  fixed  points, 
always  being  held  by  the  attractions  of  their  neighbors,  that 
is,  by  the  cohesive  forces  (see  §  112),  in  very  nearly  the  same 
positions  with  reference  to  other  molecules  in  the  body.  In 
rare  instances,  however,  as  the  facts  of  diffusion  show,  a 
molecule  breaks  away  from  its  constraints.  In  liquids,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  the  molecules  are,  in  general,  as  close 
together  as  in  solids,  they  slip  about  with  perfect  ease  over 
one  another  and  thus  haA^e  no  fixed  positions.  This  assump- 
tion is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  liquids  adjust  themselves 
readily  to  the  shape  of  the  containing  vessel.  In  gases  the 
molecules  are  comparatively  far  apart,  as  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  a  cubic  centimeter  of  water  occupies  about  1600 
cubic  centimeters  when  it  is  transformed  into  steam;  and, 
furthermore,  they  exert  almost  no  cohesive  force  upon  one 
another,  as  is  shown  by  the  indefinite  expansibility  of  gases. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

/  1.  If  a  vessel  with  a  small  leak  is  filled  with  hydrogen  at  a  pressure 

of  2  atmospheres,  the  pressure  falls  to  1  atmosphere  about  four  times 
as  fast  as  wheu  the  same  experiment  is  tried  with  air.    Can  you  see  a 
^t  ^      reason  for  this? 
^  X,         2.  What  is  the  density  of  the  air  within  an  automobile  tire  that  is 
inflated  to  a  pressure  of  80  lb.  per  square  inch  ?  (1  atmosphere  =  14.7  lb. 
per  sq.  in.) 
y     '     3.  A  liter  of  air  at  a  pressure  of  76  cm.  is  compressed  so  as  to  occupy 
400  cc.    AVhat  is  the  pressure  against  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel? 
>^   4.  If  an  open  vessel  contains  250  g.  of  air  when  the  barometric  height 
is  750  mm.,  what  weight  will  the  same  vessel  contain  at  the  same  tem- 
perature when  the  barometric  height  is  740  mm.? 

5.  Find  the  pressure  to  which  the  diver  was  subjected  who  descended 
to  a  depth  of  304  ft.  Find  the  density  of  the  air  in  his  suit,  the  density 
at  the  surface  being  .00128  g.  per  cubic  centimeter  and  the  temperature 
being  assumed  to  remain  constant.  Take  the  pressure  at  the  surface 
as  30  in. 

6.  A  bubble  of  air  which  escaped  from  this  diver's  suit  would  increase 
to  how  many  times  its  volume  on  reaching  the  surface? 

7.  Salt  is  heavier  than  water.  Why  does  not  all  the  salt  in  a  mixture 
of  salt  and  water  settle  to  the  bottom? 


CHAPTER  V 

FORCE  AND  MOTION 

Definition  and  Measurement  of  Force 

73.  Distinction  between  a  gram  of  mass  and  a  gram  of  force. 

If  a  gram  of  mass  is  held  in  the  outstretched  hand,  a  down- 
ward pull  upon  the  hand  is  felt.  If  the  mass  is  50,000  g.  in- 
stead of  1,  this  pull  is  so  great  that  the  hand  cannot  be  held 
in  place.  The  cause  of  this  pull  we  assume  to  be  an  attractive 
force  which  the  earth  exerts  on  the  matter  held  in  the  hand, 
and  we  define  the  gram  of  force  as  the  amoioit  of  the  earth*  s  jmll 
at  its  surface  upon  one  gram  of  mass. 

Unfortunately,  in  ordinary  conversation  we  often  fail  alto- 
gether to  distinguish  between  the  idea  of  mass  and  the  idea 
of  force,  and  use  the  same  word  ''  gram  "  to  mean  sometimes 
a  certain  amowit  of  matter  and  at  other  times  the  pull  of  the 
earth  upon  this  amou7it  of  matter.  That  the  two  ideas  are,  how- 
ever, wholly  distinct  is  evident  from  the  consideration  that 
the  amount  of  matter  in  a  body  is  always  the  same,  no  matter 
where  the  body  is  in  the  universe,  while  the  pull  of  the  earth 
upon  that  amount  of  matter  decreases  as  we  recede  from  the 
earth's  surface.  It  will  help  to  avoid  confusion  if  we  reserve 
the  simple  term  "  gram  "  to  denote  exclusively  an  amount  of 
matter  (that  is,  a  mass)  and  use  the  full  expression  "  gram  of 
force  "  wherever  we  have  in  mind  the  pull  of  the  earth  upon 
this  mass. 

74.  Method  of  measuring  forces.  When  we  wish  to  com- 
pare accurately  the  pulls  exerted  by  the  earth  upon  different 
masses,   we  find  such  sensations  as  those  described  in  the 
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Fig.  50.   Method  of 
measuring  forces 


preceding  paragraph  very  untrustworthy  guides.  An  accurate 
method,  however,  of  comparing  these  pulls  is  that  furnished 
by  the  stretch  produced  in  a  spiral  spring. '  Thus,  the  pull  of 
the  earth  upon  a  gram  of  mass  at  its  sur- 
face will  stretch  a  given  spring  a  given 
distance,  ah  (Fig.  56) ;  the  pull  of  the  earth 
upon  2  grams  of  mass  is  found  to  stretch  the 
spring  a  larger  distance,  ac\  upon  3  grams,  a 
still  larger  distance,  ad\  etc.  In  order  to 
graduate  a  spring  balance  (Fig.  57)  so  that 
it  will  thenceforth  measure  the  values  of  any 
pulls  exerted  upon  it,  no  matter  how  these 
pulls  may  arise,  we  have  only  to  place  a  fixed 
surface  behind  the  pointer  and  make  lines 
upon  it  corresponding  to  the  points  to  w^hich 
it  is  stretched  by  the  pull  of  the  earth  upon  different  masses. 
Thus,  if  a  man  stretch  the  spring  so  that  the  pointer  is  opposite 
the  mark  corresponding  to  the  pull  of  the  earth 
upon  2  grams  of  mass,  we  say  that  he  exerts 
2  grams  of  f  orc'e ;  if  he  stretch  it  the  distance 
corresponding  to  the  pull  of  the  earth  upon  3 
grams  of  mass,  he  exerts  3  grams  of  force ;  etc. 
The  spring  balance  thus  becomes  an  instrument 
for  measuring  forces. 

75.  The  gram  of  force  varies  slightly  in  differ- 
ent localities.  With  the  spring  balance  it  is  easy 
to  verify  the  statement  made  above,  that  the 
force  of  the  earth's  pull  decreases  as  we  recede 
from  the  earth's  surface ;  for  upon  a  high  moun- 
tain the  stretch  produced  by  a  given  mass  is  indeed  found 
to  be  slightly .  less  than  at  sea  level.  Furthermore,  if  the 
balance  is  simply  carried  from  point  to  point  over  the  earth's 
surface,  the  stretch  is  still  found  to  vary  slightly.  For  ex- 
ample, at  Chicago  it  is  about  one  part  in  1000  less  than  it 


Fig.  57.    The 
spring  balance 
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is  at  Paris,  and  near  the  equator  it  is  five  parts  in  1000  less 
than  it  is  near  tlie  pole.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  earth's 
rotation  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  not  a  perfect 
sphere  and  that  in  going  from  the  equator  toward  the  pole 
we  are  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  center  of  the  earth.. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  the  weight  of  one  gram  of  mass  is  not  an 
absolutely  definite  unit  of  force.  One  gram  of  force  is,  strictly 
speaking,  the  weight  of  one  gram  of  mass  in  latitude  45°  at 
sea  level. 

Composition  and  Resolution  of  Forces 

.76.  Graphic  representation  of  force.  A  force  is  completely 
described  when  its  magnitude^  its  direction^  and  the  point  at 
which  it  is  applied  are  given.  Since  the  three  characteristics  of 
a  straight  line  are  its  lengthy  its  direction,  and  the  point  at 
ivhich  it  starts,  it  is  obviously  possible  to 
represent  forces  by  means  of  straight  lines.  ^'  ''''"''  ^ 
Thus,  if  we  wish  to  represent  the  fact  that    ^^^-  ^®-  Graphic 

p  p    o  1  .  •         •  .1        representation  of 

a  force  oi  8  pounds,  actmg  m  an  easterly  ^  sinn'le  force 
direction,  is  applied  at  the  point  A  (Fig.  58), 
we  draw  a  line  8  units  long,  beginning  at  the  point  A  and 
extending  to  the  right.  The  length  of  this  line  then  repre- 
sents the  magnitude  of  the  force ;  the  direction  of  the  line, 
the  direction  of  the  force ;  and  the  starting  point  of  the  line, 
the  point  at  which  the  force  is  applied. 

77.  Resultant  of  two  forces  acting  in  the  same  line.  The 
resultant  of  two  forces  is  defined  as  that  single  force  ivhich  will 
produce  the  same  effect  upon  a  body  as  is  produced  by  the  joint 
actioyi  of  the  two  forces. 

If  two  spring  balances  are  attached  to  a  small  ring  and 
pulled  in  the  same  direction  until  one  registers  10  g.  of  force 
and  the  other  5,  it  will  be  found  that  a  third  spring  balance 
attached  to  the  same  point  and  pulled  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion will  register  exactly  15  g.  when  there  is  equilibrium; 
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Fig.  59.  Direction 
of  resultant  of  two 
equal  forces  at  right 


that  is,  the  remltant  of  two  parallel  forces  acting  in  the  same 
direction  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  forces. 

Similarly,  the  resultant  of  two  oppositely  directed  forces  applied 
at  the  same  point  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  them^  and  its 
direction  is  that  of  the  greater  force, 

78.  Equilibrant.  In  the  last  experiment  the  pull  in  the 
spring  balance  which  registered  15  g.  was  not  the  resultant 
of  the  5  g.  and  10  g.  forces ;  it  was  rather  a  force  equal  and 
opposite  to  that  resultant.  Such  a  force  is  called  an  equilibrant. 
The  equilibrant  of  a  force  or  forces  is  that 
single  force  which  mil  just  prevent  the  motion 
which  the  given  forces  tend  to  produce.  It  is 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant  and  has 
the  same  point  of  application. 

79.  The  resultant  of  forces  acting  at  an 
angle  (concurrent  forces).  If  a  body  at  A 
is  pulled  toward  the  east  with  a  force  of 
10  lb.  (represented  in  Fig.  59  by  the  line 
AC^  and  toward  the  north  with  a  force  of  101b.  (repre- 
sented in  the  figure  by  the  line  AB^^  the  effect  upon  the 
motion  of  the  body  must,  of  course,  be  the  same  as  though 
some   single   force    acted    somewhere 

between  AC  and  AB.  If  the  body 
moves  under  the  action  of  the  two 
equal  forces,  it  may  be  seen  from 
symmetry  that  it  must  move  along 
a  line  midway  between  AC  and  AB^ 
that  is,  along  the  line  AR,    This  line, 

therefore,  indicates  tlie  direction  as  well  as  the  point  of  appli- 
cation of  the  resultant  of  the  forces  AC  and  AB. 

If  the  two  forces  are  not  equal,  as  in  Fig.  60,  then  the 
resultant  will  lie  nearer  the  larger  force.  The  following 
experiment  will  show  the  relation  between  the  two  forces 
and  their  resultant. 


angles 


Fig.  60.  The  resultant  lies 
nearer  the  larger  force 
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Fig.  61.    Experimental  proof 
of  parallelogram  law 


Let  the  rings  of  two  spring  balances  be  hung  over  nails  B  and  C  in 
the  rail  at  the  top  of  the  blackboard  (Fig.  61),  and  let  a  weight  W  be 
tied  near  the  middle  of  the  string  joining  the  hooks  of  the  two  balances. 
The  weight  W  is  not  supported  by  the 
pull  of  the  balance  E  or  by  that  of 
F\  it  is  supported  by  their  resultant, 
which  evidently  must  act  vertically  up- 
ward, since  the  only  single  force  capable 
of  supporting  the  weight  W  is  one  that 
is  equal  and  opposite  to  W.  Let  the  lines 
OA  and  OD  be  drawn  upon  the  black- 
board behind  the  string,  and  upon  these 
lines  lay  off  the  distances  Oa  and  06, 
which  contain  as  many  units  of  length 
as  there  are  units  of  force  indicated  by 
the  balances  E  and  F  respectively.  Simi- 
larly, on  a  vertical  line  from  0  lay  off  the 
exact  distance  OR  required  to  represent 

the  force  that  supports  the  weight.  This,  as  noted  above,  represents  the 
resultant.  Now  let  a  parallelogram  be  constructed  upon  Oa  and  Oh  as 
sides.    The  line  OR  already  drawn  will  be  the  diagonal. 

.  Hence,  to  find  graphically  the  resultant  of  two  concurrent 
forces^  (1)  represent  the  concurrent  forces^  (2)  construct  upon  them 
a^  sides  a  parallelogram^  and  (S)  draw  a  diagonal  from  the  point 
of  application.  This  diagonal  represents  the  point  of  application^ 
direction^  and  magnitude  of  the  resultant. 
80.  Component  of  a  force.  When- 
ever a  force  acts  upon  a  body  in  some 
direction  other  than  that  in  wliich  the 
body  is  free  to  move,  it  is  clear  that 
the  full  effect  of  the  force  cannot  be 
spent  in  producing  motion.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  that  a  force  is  applied 

in  the  direction  OR  (Fig.  62)  to  a  car  on  an  elevated  track. 
Evidently  OR  produces  two  distinct  effects  upon  the  car:  on 
the  one  hand,  it  moves  the  car  along  the  track;  and,  on  the 
other,  it  presses  it  down  against  the  rails.    These  two  effects 


Fig.  62.    Component  of 
a  force 
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might  be  produced  just  as  well  by  two  separate  forces  acting 
in  the  directions  OA  and  OB  respectively.  The  value  of  the 
single  force  which,  acthig  in  the  direction  OA^  will  produce 
the  same  motion  of  the  car  on  the  track  as  is  produced  by 
OR,  is  called  the  component  of  Olt  in  the  direction  OA.  Simi- 
larly, the  value  of  the  single  force  which,  acting  in  the  direc- 
tion OBj  will  produce  the  same  pressure  against  the  rails  as 
is  produced  by  the  force  OE,  is  called  the  component  of  OE 
in  the  direction  OB,  In  a  word,  the  component  of  a  force  in  a 
given  direction  is  the  effective  value  of  the  force  in  that  direction. 
81.  Magnitude  of  the  component  of  a  force  in  a  given  direc- 
tion. Since,  from  the  definition  of  component  just  given, 
the  two  forces,  one  to  be  applied  in  the  direction  OA  and 
the  other  in  the  direction  OB,  are  together  to  be  exactly 
equivalent  to  OR  in  their  effect  on  the  car,  their  magnitudes 
must  be  represented 
by  the  sides  of  a  par- 
allelogram of  which 
OR  is  the  diagonal. 
For  in  §  79  it  was 
shown  that  if  any  one 
force  is  to  have  the 
same  effect  upon  a 
body  as  two  forces  acting  simultaneously,  it  must  be  repre- 
sented by  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  the  sides  of  which 
represent  the  two  forces.  Hence,  conversely,  if  two  forces  are 
to  be  equivalent  in  their  joint  effect  to  a  single  force,  they 
iijust  be  sides  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  the  single  force 
is  the  diagonal.  Hence  the  following  rule :  To  find  the  com- 
ponent  of  a  force  in  any  given  direction,  represent  the  force  by 
a  line;  theyi,  nsing  the  line  as  a  diagonal,  construct  upon  it  a 
rectangle  the  sides  of  which  are  respectively  parallel  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  of  the  required  component  The  length  of 
the  side  which  is  parallel  to  the  given  direction  represents  the 


Fig.  63.   Horizontal  component  of  pull  on.  a  sled 
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magnitvde  of  the  component  which  is  sought  Thus,  in  Fig.  62 
the  Une  Om  completely  represents  the  component  of  OR  m 
the  direction  OA,  and  the  line  On  represents  the  component 
of  OR  in  the  direction  OB, 

Again,  when  a  boy  pulls  on  a  sled  with  a  force  of  10  lb. 
in  the  direction  OR  (Fig.  63),  the  force  with  which  the  sled 
is  urged  forward  is  represented  by  the  Idtigth  of  0/??,  which 
is  seen  to  be  but  9.3  lb.  instead  of  10  lb.  The  component 
which  tends  to  lift  the  sled  is  represented  by  On. 

To  apply  the  test  of  experiment  to  the  conclusions  of  the  preceding 
paragraph,  let  a  wagon  be  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane  (Fig.  64),  the 
height  of  which,  he,  is  equal  to  one  half  its  length  ah.  In  this  case 
the  force  acting  on  the  wagon  is  the  weight  of  the  wagon,  and  its 
direction  is  downward.  Let  this  force  be  represented  by  the  line  OR. 
Then,  by  the  construction  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  line  Om  will 
represent  the  value  of  the  force  which  is  pulling  the  carriage  down  the 
plane,  and  the  line  On  the  value  of  the 
force  which  is  producing  pressure  against 
the  plane.  Now,  since  the  triangle  ROm  is 
similar  to  the  triangle  ahc  (for  AmOR  = 
Z  ahc,  Z.  RmO  =  Z  ach,  and  Z  ORm  =  Z  6ac), 
we  have 

Om  _  he  ^ 
OU~'^b' 

Fig.  64.     Component  of 
that  is,  in  this  case,  since  he  is  equal  to  one       weight  parallel  to  an  in- 
half  of  ah,  Om  is  one  half  of  OR.  Therefore  clined  plane 
the  force  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 

wagon  from  sliding  down  the  plane  should  be  equal  to  one  half  its  weight. 
To  test  this  conclusion  let  the  wagon  be  weighed  on  the  spring  balance 
and  then  placed  on  the  plane  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
pull  indicated  by  the  balance  will,  indeed,  be  found  to  be  one  half  the 
weight  of  the  wagon. 

The  equation  Om/OR  =  be/ah  gives  us  the  following  rule  for  finding 
the  force  necessary  to  prevent  a  body  from  moving  down  an  inclined 
plane,  namely,  the  foree  lohieh  must  he  applied  to  a  body  to  hold  it  in  place 
upon  an  inclined  plane  hears  the  same  ratio  to  the  weight  of  the  body  as  the 
height  of  the  plane  bears  to  its  length. 
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3.  A  barge  is  anchored  in  a  river  during  a  atorm.  If  the  wind  acts 
eastward  on  it  with  a  force  of  30001b.  and  the  tide  northward. with  a 
force  of  1000  lb.,  what  ia  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  equilibraat ; 
that  is,  the  pull  of  the  anchor  cable  upon  the  barge? 

4.  A  picture  weighing  20  lb.  hanga  upon  a  cord  whose  parts  make 
an  angle  of  120°  with  each  other.  Find  the  tension  (pull)  upon  each 
jiart  of  the  cord. 

5.  If  the  barrel  of  Fig.  66 
weighs  200  lb.,  with  what 
force  must  a  man  push  par- 
allel to  the  akid  to  keep  the 
barrel  in  place  if  the  akid  is 
9  ft.  long  and  the  platform 
8  ft.  high  ? 

6.  A  cake  of  ice  weighing 
SOO  lb.  is  held  at  rest  upon  an 
inclined  plane  12  ft.  long  aud 
3  ft.  high.  By  the  reaolution- 
and-proportion  method  fiud 
the  com^ionent  of  its  weight  that  tends  to  make  the  ice  slide  down  the 
incline.  With  what  force  must  one  push  to  keep  the  ice  at  rest?  How 

'   great  is  the  component  that  tends  to  break  the  incline? 

7.  A  tight-ro]ie  20  ft.  long  is  depresaed  1  ft.  at  the  center  when 
a  man  weighing  120  Hi.  stands  upon  it.  Determine  graphically  the 
tension  in  the  rope. 

8.  The  anchor  rope  of  a  kite  balloon  makes  au  angle  of  60°  with 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  the  lifting  power  of  the  balloon  is  1000  lb., 
find  the  pull  of  the  balliiou  on  the  roj>e  and  the  horinoutal  force  of 
the  wind  against  the  balloon. 

9.  A  canal  boat  and  the  engine  towing  it  move  in  jrarallel  paths 
which  are  50  ft.  apart.  The  tow  rope  is  130  ft.  long,  and  the  force 
(effort)    applied    ■ 


Fig.  66.  Force  necessary  to  prevent  a  bar- 
rel from  rolHiig  down  an  inclined  plane 


the  end  of  the  rope 
iaiaOOlb.  Findwhat 
component  of  the 
13001b.  acts  parallel 
to  the   path    of   the 

10.  In  Fig.  67  the 
line    on    vepreseuts 
ib«  pull  of   gravity 
on  a  kite,  and  the  line 
Wliat  is  the  name  gi\ 


.■■fi 


represents  the  pull  of  the  boy  on  the  string, 
to  the  force  represented  by  the  Ivoa  oRTi 
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11.  If  the  force  of  the  wind  against  the  kite  ie  represented  by  the 
liiie  J.B,  anditia  considered  to  be  applied  at  d,  what  must  be  the  relate 
between  the  force  oR  and  the 
component  of   AB  parallel   to 
oR  when  the  kite  is  in  equilib-  » 
rium  under  the   action  of  the 
existing  forces? 

12.  U    tlie    wind   in. 
why  doea  the  kite  rise  higher? 

13.  Show  from  Fig.  68  what 
force  BUpporta  an  aeroplane  in 
flight.  (Remember  that  dA,  the 
component  of  the  wind  pressure 
A  B  perpen  dicular  to  the  plane, 
is  the  only  acting  force  out  of  which  a  support  for  the  aeroplane 
can  be  derived.)   (See  frontispiece  and  opposite  pp.  153,  316,  and  317.) 

Gravitation 

83.  Newton's  law  of  universal  gravitation.  In  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  the  earth  pulls  bodies  toward  itself, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  moon  and 
planets  are  held  in  their  respective  orbits  about  the  earth  and 
the  sun,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727)  (see  opposite  p.  84) 
first  announced  the  law  which  is  now  known  as  the  law  of 
universal  gravitation.  This  law  asserts  first  that  everff  body  in 
the  vniveree  attraeta  every  other  body  with  a  force  which  variea 
inversely  ae  the  sqtuire  of  the  distance  between  the  two  bodies. 
This  means  that  if  the  distance  between  the  two  bodies  con- 
sidered ia  doubled,  the  force  will  become  only  one  fourth  as 
great ;  if  the  distance  is  made  three,  four,  or  five  times  as 
great,  the  force  will  be  reduced  to  one  ninth,  one  sixteenth, 
or  one  twenty-fifth  of  its  original  value ;  etc. 

The  law  further  asserts  that  if  the  distance  between  two 
bodies  remains  the  same,  the  force  with  which  one  body  attracts 
the  other  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  mattes  of  the  two 
bodies.  Thus  we  know  that  the  earth  attracts  3  cubic  centi- 
meters of  water  with  three  times  as  much  force  as  it  attracts 
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1,  that  is,  with  a  force  of  3  grams.  We  know  also,  from  the 
facts  of  astronomy,  that  if  the  mass  of  the  earth  were  doubled, 
its  diameter  remaining  the  same,  it  would  attract  3  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  water  with  twice  as  much  force  as  it  does  at  pres- 
ent, that  is,  with  a  force  of  6  grams  (multiplying  the  mass 
of  one  of  the  attracting  bodies  by  3  and  that  of  the  other  by 
2  multiplies  the  forces  of  attraction  by  3  x  2,  or  6).  In  brief, 
then,  Newton's  law  of  universal  gravitation  is  as  follows :  Any 
two  bodies  in  the  universe  attract  each  other  with  a  force  which 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  masses  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them. 

Two  masses  of  1  gram  each  at  a  distance  apart  of  1  cm. 
attract  each  other  with  a  force  of  about  i  5,000,000,000  g^^*™- 
The  masses  of  the  sun  and  the  earth  are  so  great  that  even 
though  93,000,000  miles  apart,  they  attract  each  other  with 
a  force  of  about  4,000,000,000,000,000,000  tons.  A  body 
weighing  100  pounds  on  the  earth  would  weigh  about  2700 
pounds  on  the  sun.  A  freely  falling  body  on  the  earth  drops 
16  feet  the  first  second,  while  on  the  sun  it  would  fall  27 
times  that  far  in  the  first  second,  or  432  feet.  On  the  moon 
we  should  weigh  ^  of  what  we  do  on  the  earth ;  we  could 
jump  6  times  as  high  and  should  fall  ^  as  fast. 

84.  Variation  of  the  force  of  gravity  with  distance  above  the 
earth's  surface.  If  a  body  is  spherical  in  shape  and  of  uniform 
density,  it  attracts  external  bodies  with  the  same  force  as 
though  its  mass  were  concentrated  at  its  center.  Since,  there- 
fore, the  distance  from  the  surface  to  the  center  of  the  earth 
is  about  4000  miles,  we  learn  from  Newton's  law  that  the 
earth's  pull  upon  a  body  4000  miles  above  its  surface  is  but 
one  fourth  as  much  as  it  would  be  at  the  surface. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  if  a  body  be  raised  but  a  few  feet 
or  even  a  few  miles  above  the  earth's  surface,  the  decrease  in 
its  weight  must  be  a  very  small  quantity,  for  the  reason  that 
a  few  feet  or  a  few  miles  is  a  small  distance  compared  with 
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4000  miles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  top  of  a  mountain 
4  miles  high  1000  grams  of  mass  is  attracted  by  the  earth 
with  998  grams  instead  of  1000  grams  of  force. 

85.  Center  of  gravity.  From  the  law  of  universal  gravita- 
tion it  follows  that  every  particle  of  a  body  upon  the  earth's 
surface  is  pulled  toward  the  earth.  It  is  evident  that  the  sum 
of  all  these  little  pulls  on  the  particles  of  which  the  body  is 
composed  must  be  equal  to  the  total  pull  of  the  earth  upon 
the  body.  Now  it  is  always  possible  to  find  one  smgle  point 
in  a  body  at  which  a  single  force,  equal  in  magnitude  to  the 
weight  of  the  body  and  directed  upward,  can  be  applied  so 
that  the  body  will  remain  at  rest  in  whatever  position  it  is 
placed.  This  point  is  called  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  body. 
Since  this  force  counteracts  entirely  the  earth's  pull  upon  the 
body,  it  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant  of  all 
the  small  forces  which  gravity  is  exerting  upon  the  different 
particles  of  the  body.  Hence  the  center  of  gravity  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  all  the  little 
downward  forces  of  gravity  acting  upon 
the  parts  of  the  body ;  that  is,  the  center  of 
gravity  of  a  body  is  the  point  at  which  the 
entire  iveight  of  the  body  may  be  considered 
an  concentrated.  The  earth's  attraction  for 
a  body  is  therefore  always  considered  not  j 

^s  a  multitude  of  little  forces  but  as  one  SfF 

single  force  F  (Fig.  69)  equal  to  the  pull  Fig.  69.  Center  of 
of  gravity  upon  the  body  and  applied  at  its  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  bodv^^^^^ 
center  of  gravity  G.   It  is  evident,  then,  that 

•  tiie  influence  of  the  eartKs  pidl,  every  body  tends  to  assume 

»7II  in  which  its  center  of  gravity  is  as  low  as  possible, 

'liod  of  finding   center  of   gravity  experimentally. 

bove  definition  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  direct 

ag  the  center  of  gravity  of  any  flat  body,  like  that 

;•  70,  is  to  find  the  point  upon  which  it  will  balance. 
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Let  an  irregular  sheet  of  zinc  be  thus  balanced  on  the  point  of  a 
pencil  or  the  head  of  a  pin.   Let  a  small  hole  be  punched  through 
the  zinc  at  the  point  of  balance,  and  let  a  needle  be  thrust  through  this 
hole.  When  the  needle  is  held  hor- 
izontally, the  zinc  will  be  found  to 
remain  at  rest,  no  matter  in  what 
position  it  is  turned. 

To  illustrate  another  method  of 
finding  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  zinc,  let  it  be  supported  from 
a  pin  stuck  through  a  hole  near 
its  edge,  that  is,  h  (Fig.  70).  Let 
a  plumb  line  be  hung  from  the 
pin,  and  let  a  line  hn  be  drawn 
through  b  on  the  surface  of  the 

zinc  parallel  to  and  directly  behind  the  plumb  line.  Let  the  zinc  be  hung 
from  another  point  a,  and  let  another  line  am  be  dtawn  in  a  similar  way. 


Fig.  70.   Locating  center  of  gravity 


Since  the  attraction  of  the  earth  for  a  body  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  single  force  applied  at  the  center  of  gravity,  a 
suspended  body  (for  example,  the  sheet  of  zinc)  can  remain 
at  rest  only  when  the  center  of  gravity  is  directly  beneath  the 
point  of  support  (see  §  85).  It  must  therefore  lie  somewhere 
on  the  line  am.  For  the  same 
reason  it  must  He  on  che  line  bn. 
But  the  only  point  which  lies  on 
both  of  these 


lines  is  their 
point  of  inter- 
section G.  The 
point  of  inter- 
section^  then^  of 


a 


ABC  D 

Fig.  71.   Illustration  of  varying  degrees  of  stability 


any  two  vertical  lines  dropped  through  tivo  different  points  of 
suspension  locates  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  body, 

87.  Stable  equilibrium.  A  body  is  said  to  be  in  stable  equi- 
librium if  it  tends  to  return  to  its  original  position  when  very 
slightly  tipped,  or  rotated,  out  of  that  position.   A  pendulum. 
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a  chair,  a  cube  resting  on  its  side,  a  cone  resting  on  its  base, 
a  boat  floating  quietly  in  still  water,  are  all  illustrations. 

In  general,  a  body  is  in  stable  equilibrium  whenever  tip- 
ping it  slightly  tends  to  raise  its  center  of  gravity.  Thus,  in 
Fig.  71  all  of  the  bodies  A,  B,  C,  i>,  are  in  stable  equilibrium, 
for  in  order  to  overturn  any  one  of  them  its  center  of  gravity 


Fig.  72.   Quebec  bridge 

G  must  be  raised  through  tlie  height  ai  If  the  weights  are 
all  alike,  that  one  will  be  most  stable  for  which  ai  is  greatest 
In  building  cantilever  bridges  such  as  the  large  one  over  the 
St  Lawrence  River  at  Quebec  (Fig.  72)  the  engineers  build 
out  the  cantilever  arms  equally  in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to 
keep  their  centers  of  gra^'ity  constantly 
over  the  piers  imtil  the  parts  either  meet 
at  the  center  or  are  close  enough  to  receive 
the  central  span,  which  is  hoisted  to  place. 


The  condition  of  stable  equilibrium  for  bod- 
ies which  rest  upon  a  horizontal  plane  is  that  a 
ireitical  line  through  the  center  of  gravity  shall 
ttSL  within  the  base,  the  base  being  defined  as 
9m  polygon  formed  by  connecting  the  iK)ints  at 
iHiieh  the  body  touches  the  plane,  as  ABC 
T!ig.  78) ;  for  it  is  clear  that  in  such  a  case  a 
igjiit  difl|ilaoement  must  raise  the  center  of 

'ntjf  along  the  arc  of  which  OG  is  the  radius.  If  the  vertical  line 
fn  Hnoogh  the  center  of  gravity  fall  outside  the  base,  as  in  Fig.  74, 
odj  mnrt  always  f  alL 


Fig.  73.  Body  in  stable 
equilibrium 
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The  condition  of  stable  equilibrium  for  bodies  supported  from  a  single 
point,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pendulum,  is  that  the  point  of  support  be  above 
the  center  of  gravity.  For  example,  the  beam  of  a  balance  cannot  be  in 
stable  equilibrium,  so  that  it  will  return  to  the 
horizontal  position  when  slightly  displaced,  un- 
less its  center  of  gravity  g  (Fig.  3,  p.  7)  is  below 
the  knife-edge  C    (The  pans  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered, since  they  are  not  rigidly  connected  to 
the  beam.) 

88.  Neutral  and  unstable  equilibrium. 

.   ,      ,     .        .  1  .     1      •  ^7  •?  •!    •  Fig.  74.   Body  not  in 

A  body  IS  said  to  be  in  neutral  equilibrium  equilibrium 

when,  after  a  slight  displacement,  it  tends 
neither  to  return  to  its  original  position  nor  to  move  farther 
from  it.  Examples  of  neutral  equilibrium  are  a  spherical  ball 
lying  on  a  smooth  plane,  a  cone  lying  on  its  side,  a  wheel  free 
to  rotate  about  a  fixed  axis  through  its  center,  or  any  body 
supported  at  its  center  of  gravity.  In  general,  a  body  is  in 
neutral  equihbrium  when  a  slight  displacement  neither  raises 
nor  lowers  its  center  of  gravity. 

A  body  is  in  unstable  equilibrium  when,  after  a  slight  tip- 
ping, it  tends  to  move  farther  from  its  original  position.  A 
cone  balanced  on  its  point  or  an  egg  on  its  end  are  examples. 
In  all  such  cases  a  slight  tipping  lowers  the  center  of  gravity, 
and  the  motion  then  continues  until  the  center  of  gravity  is  as 
low  as  circumstances  will  permit.  The  condition  for  unstable 
equihbrium  in  the  case  of  a  body  supported  by  a  point  is  that 
the  center  of  gravity  shall  be  above  the  point  of  support. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Explain  why  the  toy  shown  in  Fig.  75  will  not  lie  upon  its  side, 
but  rises  to  the  vertical  position.   Does  the  center  of  gravity  rise? 

2.  Where  is  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  hoop?  of  a  cubical  box?    Is  . 
the  latter  more  stable  when  empty  or  when  full  ?   Why  ? 

3.  Where  must  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  beam  of  a  balance  be 
with  reference  to  the  supporting  knife-edge  C?  (Fig.  3,  p.  7.)  Why? 
Conld  joa  make  a  weighing  if  C  and  g  coincided  ?  Why  ? 
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4.  What  is  the  object  of  ballast  in  a  ship? 

5.  Whatisthemoatstablepositionof  a  brick?  the  least  stable?  ^Vhy? 

6.  In  what  Btat«  of  equilibrium  is  a  pendulum  at  rest?    Wh;? 

7.  Whatpurposeiaservedbythetailof  akite? 

8.  Do  you  get  more  sugar  to  the  poimd  in 
Calcutta  than  in  Aberdeen  when  using  a  beam 
balance?  when nsingaspring balance?  Explain, 

9.  What  change  would  there  be  in  your 
weiglit  if  your  mass  were  to  become  four  times 
as  great  and  that  of  the  earth  three  times,  the 
radius  of  the  earth  remaining  the  same? 

10.  The  pull  of  the  earth  on  a  body  at  its  aui^ 
face  is  100  ^g.  Find  the  pull  on  the  same  body  4000  mL  above  the  surface; 
1000  mi.  above  the  surface ;  3  mi.  above  the  surface.  (Take  the  earth's 
radius  as  4000  mi.) 

Falling  Bodies 

89.  Galileo's  early  experiments.    Many  of  the  familiar  and 

important  experiences  of  our  lives  have  to  do  with  falling 
bodies.  Yet  when  we  ask  ourselves  the 
simplest  question  which  involves  quan- 
titative knowledge  about  gravity,  such 
as,  for  example.  Would  a  stone  and  a 
piece  of  lead  dropped  from  the  same 
point  reach  the  ground  at  the  same  time 
or  at  different  times  ?  most  of  us  are 
uncertain  as  to  the  answer.  In  fact,  it 
was  the  asking  and  the  answering  of 
tliis  very  question  by  Galileo,  about 
1590,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
starting  point  of  modem  science. 

Ordinary  observation  teaches  that 
light  bodies  like  feathers  fall  slowly  and 
.heavy  bodies  like  stones  fall  rapidly, 
and  up  to  Galileo's  time  it  was  taught 
hi  the  schools  that  bodies  fall  with  "velocities  proportional  to 
their  weights."    Not  content  with  book  knowledge,  however, 


Fig.  70.  Leaning  tower 
of  Pisa,  from  which  were 
performed  some  of  Gali- 
leo's famous  experiments 
on  falling  bodies 


Galileo  (15114-1111^) 

Grent  Italiaa  physicist,  astronomer,  and  niatliematician ;  "founder  of  ejtpari- 
menUl  science";  nag  bud  oC  an  impoverished  nobleman  of  Pisa;  studied  medi- 
cine in  early  youth,  but  forsook  it  for  mathematlea  and  science;  was  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Fiea  and  at  Fadua ;  discovered  the  laws  of  falling  bodies  and 
the  laws  of  the  pendidum :  wasthecreatorotthescienceof  dj'nauiics;  constructed 
the  flrst  thermometer;  lirst  used  the  telescope  tor  a3tFonn[nIi.'al  observatloDs ; 
diBcovered  Jnpitei's  wtellitos  and  the  spots  on  the  sun.  Modem  physics  begins 
with  GbHIbo 
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Galileo  tried  it  himself.    In  the  presence  of  the  professors 

and  students  of  the  University  of  Pisa  he  dropped  balls  of 

different  sizes  and  materials  from  the  top  of 

the  tower  of  Pisa  (Fig.  76),  180  feet  high, 

and  found  that  they  fell  in  practically  the 

same  time.   He  showed  that  even  very  light 

bodies  like  paper  fell  with  velocities  which 

approached  more  and  more  nearly  those  of 

heavy  bodies  the  more  compactly  they  were 

wadded  together.    From  these  experiments 

he  inferred  that  all  bodies^  even  the  lightest, 

would  fall  at  the  same  rate  if  it  were  not  for 

the  resistance  of  the  air. 

That  the  air  resistance  is  indeed  the  chief  factor 
in  the  slowness  of  fall  of  feathers  and  other  light 
objects  can  be  shown  by  pumping  the  air  out  of  a 
tube  containing  a  feather  (or  some  small  pieces  of 
tissue  paper)  and  a  coin  (Fig.  77).  The  more  com- 
plete the  exhaustion  the  more  nearly  do  the  feather 
and  the  coin  fall  side  by  side  when  the  tube  is  inverted.  The  air  pump, 
however,  was  not  invented  until  sixty  years  after  Galileo's  time. 

90.  Exact  proof  of  Galileo's  conclusion.  We  can  demon- 
strate the  correctness  of  Galileo's  conclusion  in  still  another 
way,  one  which  he  himself  used. 

Let  balls  of  iron  and  wood,  for  example,  be  started  together  down  the 
inclined  plane  of  Fig.  78.   They  will  be  found  to  keep  together  all  the 


Fig.  77.  Feather 
and  coin  fall  to- 
gether in  a  vacuum 


M 


1 


Pig.  78.   Spaces  traversed  and  velocities  acquired  by  falling  bodies  in  one, 

two,  three,  etc.  seconds 

■way  down.   (If  they  roll  in  a  groove,  they  should  have  the  same  diame- 
ter ;  otherwise,  size  is  immateriaL)    The  experiment  differs  from  that 
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of  the  freely  falling  bodies  only  in  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  here 
more  nearly  negligible  because  the  balls  are  moving  more  slowly.  In 
order  to  make  them  move  still  more  slowly  and  at  the  same  time  to 
eliminate  completely  all  possible  effects  due  to  the  friction  of  the  plane, 
let  us  follow  Galileo  and  suspend  the  different  balls  as  the  bobs  of  pen- 
dulums of  exactly  the  same  length,  two  meters  long  at  least,  and  start 
them  swinging  through  equal  arcs.  Since  now  the  bobs,  as  they  pass 
through  any  given  position,  are  merely  moving  very  slowly  down  identi- 
cal inclined  planes  (Fig.  65),  it  is  clear  that  this  is  only  a  refinement  of 
the  last  experiment.  We  shall  find  that  the  times  of  fall,  that  is,  the 
periods,  of  the  pendulums  are  exactly  the  same. 

From  the  above  experiment  we  conclude  with  Galileo  and 
with  Newton,  who  performed  it  with  the  utmost  care  a  hundred 
years  later,  that  in  a  vacuum  the  velocity  acquired  per  second 
hy  .a  freely  falling  body  is  exactly  the  same  for  all  bodies. 

91.  Relation  between  distance  and  time  of  fall.  Having 
found  that,  barring  air  resistance,  all  bodies  fall  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  we  shall  next  try  to  find  what  relation  exists 
between  distance  and  time  of  fall ;  and  since  a  freely  falling 
body  falls  so  rapidly  as  to  make  direct  measurements  upon 
it  difficult,  we  shall  adopt  Galileo's  plan  of  studying  the 
laws  of  falling  bodies  through  observing  the  motions  of  a 
ball  rolling  down  an  inclined  plane. 

Let  a  grooved  board  17  or  18  ft.  long  be  supported  as  in  Fig.  78,  one 
end  being  about  a  foot  above  the  other.  Let  the  side  of  the  board  be 
divided  into  feet,  and  let  the  block  B  be  set  just  16  ft.  from  the  start- 
ing point  of  the  ball  A,  Let  a  metronome  or  a  clock  beating  seconds  be 
started,  and  let  the  marble  be  released  at  the  instant  of  one  click  of  the 
metronome.  If  the  marble  does  not  hit  the  block  so  that  the  click  pro- 
duced by  the  impact  of  the  ball  coincides  exactly  with  the  fifth  click  of 
the  metronome,  alter  the  inclination  until  this  is  the  case.  (This  adjust- 
ment may  well  be  made  by  the  teacher  before  class.)  Now  start  the 
marble  again  at  some  click  of  the  metronome,  and  note  that  it  crosses 
the  1-ft.  mark  exactly  at  the  end  of  the  first  second,  the  4-ft.  mark  at 
the  end  of  the  second  second,  the  9-ft.  mark  at  the  end  of  the  third 
second,  and  hits  B  at -the  16-ft.  mark  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  second. 
Thf  -A-^  more  accurately  by  placing  B  succes^iTely  at  the 
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9-ft.,  the  4-ft.,  and  the  1-ft.  mark  and  noting  that  the  click  produced  by 
the  impact  coincides  exactly  with  the  proper  click  of  the  metronome. 

We  conclude,  then,  with  Gahleo,  that  the  distance  traversed 
hy  a  falling  body  in  any  number  of  seconds  is  the  distance 
traversed  the  first  second  times  the  square  of  the  number  of 
seconds  ;  that  is,  if  D  represents  the  distance  traversed  the  first 
second,  S  the  total  space,  and  t  the  number  of  seconds,  S  =  Bf. 

92.  Relation  between  velocity  and  time  of  fall.  In  the  last 
paragraph  we  investigated  the  distances  traversed  in  one,  two, 
three,  etc.  seconds.  Let  us  now  investigate  the  velocities  acquired 
on  the  same  inclined  plane  in  one,  two,  three,  etc.  seconds. 

Let  a  second  grooved  board  3/ be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  incline, 
in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  78.  To  eliminate  friction  it  should  be 
given  a  slight  slant,  just  sufficient  to  cause  the  ball  to  roll  along  it  with 
uniform  velocity.  Let  the  ball  be  started  at  a  distance  D  up  the  incline, 
D  being  the  distance  which  in  the  last  experiment  it  was  found  to  roll 
during  the  first  second.  It  will  then  just  reach  the  bottom  of  the  incline 
at  the  instant  of  the  second  click.  Here  it  will  be  freed  from  the  influ- 
ence of  gravity,  and  will  therefore  move  along  the  lower  board  with  the 
velocity  which  it  had  at  the  end  of  the  first  second.  It  will  be  found 
that  when  the  block  is  placed  at  a  distance  exactly  equal  to  2  D  from 
the  bottom  of  the  incline,  the  ball  will  hit  it  at  the  exact  instant  of  the 
third  click  of  the  metronome,  that  is,  exactly  two  seconds  after  starting ; 
hence  the  velocity  acquired  in  one  second  is  2  D,  If  the  ball  is  started  at 
a  distance  4  D  up  the  incline,  it  will  take  it  two  seconds  to  reach  the 
bottom,  and  it  will  roll  a  distance  4  Z)  in  the  next  second ;  that  is,  in 
two  seconds  it  acquires  a  velocity  4  D,  In  three  seconds  it  will  be  found 
to  acquire  a  velocity  6  D,  etc. 

The  experiment  shows,  first,  that  the  gain  in  velocity  each 
second  is  the  same;  second,  that  the  amount  of  this  gain 
is  numerically  equal  to  twice  the  distance  traversed  the  first 
second*  Moiion^  like  the  above,  in  which  velocity  is  gained  at 
a  canaUmt  rate  is  called  uniformly  accelerated  motion, 

J5t  10  iwly  (accelerated  motion  the  gain  each  second  in  the 
vd^  \d  the  acceleration.   It  is  numerically  equal  to 

t  ce  traversed  the  first  second. 
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93.  Formal  statement  of  the  laws  of  falling  bodies.  Put- 
ting together  the  results  of  the  last  two  paragraphs,  we  obtain 
the  following  table,  in  which  D  represents  the  distance  trav- 
ersed the  first  second  in  any  uniformly  accelerated  motion. 


Number  of 
Seconds  (Jt) 

Velocity  at  the 

End  of  Each 

Second  (r) 

Gain  in  Velocity 
Each  Second  {a) 

Total  Distance 
Trayersed  {S) 

1 
2 
3 
4 

•      •      • 

t 

2D 

42) 
QB 
82) 

•      •     • 

2tB 

22) 
22) 
22) 
22) 

•      •      • 

22) 

12) 
42) 
92) 
16  2) 

•     •      • 

Since  D  was  shown,  in  §  92,  to  be  equal  to  one  half  of  the 

acceleration  a,  we  have  at  once,  by  substituting  J  a  for  D 

in  the  last  line  of  the  table, 

V  =  at,  (1) 

>Sr  =  1  afi.  (2) 

These  formulas  are  simply  the  algebraic  statement  of  the  facts 
brought  out  by  our  experiments,  but  the  reasons  for  these  facts  may 
be  seen  as  follows : 

Since  in  uniformly  accelerated  motion  the  acceleration  a  is  the 
velocity  in  centimeters  per  second  gained  each  second,  it  follows  at 
once  that  when  a  body  starts  from  rest,  the  velocity  which  it  has  at  the 
end  of  t  seconds  is  given  by  v  =  at.   This  is  formula  (1). 

To  obtain  formula  (2)  we  have  only  to  reflect  that  distance  traversed 
is  always  equal  to  the  average  velocity  multiplied  by  the  time.  "When 
the  initial  velocity  is  zero,  as  in  this  case,  and  the  final  velocity  is  at^ 
average  velocity  =  (0  +  a<)  h-  2  =  ^  at.   Hence 

S  =  ^  at\ 
^B  formula  (2). 

\  are  the  fundamental  formulas  of  uniformly  accelerated  motion, 

iKHHetimes  convenient  to  obtain  the  final  velocity  v  directly  from 

^stance  of  fall  S,  or  vice  versa.   This  may  of  course  be  done 

ititating  in  (2)  the  value  of  t  obtained  from  (1),  namely,  -• 


V  =  V2  aS. 


(3) 
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Velocities 
in  ft.  per  see. 


DittancM 
in  feet 


V  =  fft, 


v  =  y/2ffS. 


(5) 
(6) 


To  illustrate  the  use  of  these  formulas,  sup- 
pose we  wish  to  know  with  what  velocity  a 
body  will  hit  the  earth  if  it  falls  from  a  height 
of  200  meters,  or  20,000  centimeters.  From  (6) 
we  get 


I?  =  V2  X  980  X  20,000  =  6261  cm.  per  second. 

95.  IMight  of  ascent.  If  we  wish  to  find  the 
height  S  to  which  a  body  projected  vertically 
upward  will  rise,  we  reflect  that  the  time  of 
jtseent  must  be  the  initial  velocity  divided  by 
the  upward  velocity  which  the  body  loses  per 

•second,  that  i£L  ^  =  - ;  and  the  height  reached 

9 


Oti  0 
>  (16.*) 
82a€<  I  16.08 


94.  Acceleration  of  a  freely  falling  body.  If  in  the  above 
experiment  the  slope  of  the  plane  be  made  steeper,  the  results 
will  obviously  be  precisely  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  the  acceleration  has  a  larger 
value.  If  the  board  is  tilted  until  it  be- 
comes vertical,  the  body  becomes  a  freely 
falling  body  (Fig.  79).  In  this  case  the 
distance  traversed  the  first  second  is 
found  to  be  490  centimeters,  or  16.08 
feet.  Hence  the  acceleration,  expressed 
in  centimeters,  is  980 ;  in  feet,  32.16. 
This  acceleration  of  free  fall,  called  the 
acceleration  of  gravity^  is  usually  denoted 
by  the  letter  g.  For  freely  falling  bodies, 
then,  the  three  formulas  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  become 


64.S8' 


'  (48.24) 


64.82 


>  (80.40) 


96.48  <  144.72 


128.64 


(112.W) 


257.28 


Fig.  79.    A  freely  fall- 
ing body 
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Fic.80.   Path  of  a  projectile 


must  be  this  multiplied  by  the  average  velocitj  — - — ;  that  is, 

S='-,     or     r  =  V2^  (7) 


Since  (7)  is  the  same  as  (6),  we  learii  that  in  a  vacuum  the  speed  with 
which  a  body  must  be  projected  upward  to  rise  to  a  given  height  is  the 
same  as  the  speed  which  it  acquires  ia  falling  from  the 
same  height. 

96.  Path   of   a   projectile.     Iniiigitie    a   projeftile 
to  be  shot  a.ong  the  line  nli  (Fig.  80).    If  it 
were  not  for  gravity  and  the  r 
the   air,   the  projectile   woul'l   tia 
with  uniform  velocity  along  Uii' 
line  ab,  arriving  at  the  points 
1,  2,  3,  etc.  at  the   end 
of  the  successive  seconds. 
Because  of  gravity,  how- 
ever, the  projectile  would 
be  vertically  below  these 
points    by   the    distances 

16.08  ft.,  64.32  ft.,  144.72  ft.,  etc.  Hence  it  would  follow  the  path  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  curve  (a  parabola).  But  because  of  air  resistance 
the  height  of  flight  and  range  are  diminished,  and  the  general  shape  of 
the  trajectory  is  similar  to  the  continuous  curved  line. 

97.  The  airplane.  The  principles  underlying  stability,  as 
well  as  those  liaving  to  do  with  the  resolution  of  forces,  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  modern  airplane,  which  grew  out  o£  a 
study  of  (he  laws  of  air  resUtanee  and  the  properties  of  gliders. 

When  a  plate  of  ai-ea  A  moves  in  still  air  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  its  plane,  with  a  velocity  V  (see  Fig.  81,  (1)), 
the  air  resistance  B  is  found  by  experiment  to  be  given  by 
the  equation 

R  =  KAV^  (8) 

where  R  is  the  force  in  kilograms,  A  the  area  in  square  meters, 
V  the  speed  in  meters  per  second,  and  K  a  constant  which  has 
the  value  .08,    Thus,  when  an  automobile  ia  going  40  miles 
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per  hour  (18  meters  per  second),  the  force  of  the  air  against 
.5  square  meter  of  wind-shield  is  .08  x  .5  x  (18)^=  13  kg. 
When  the  plate  moves  so  that  the  direction  of  its  motion 
makes  a  small  angle  i  (between  0°  and  10°)  (Fig.  81,  (2)) 
with  its  plane,  the  air  resistance  E  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plate  and  is  given  by  the  empirical  formula 

E  =  kAV^,  (9) 

where  i?,  Aj  and  V  have  the  same  significance  as  above,  i  is 
the  angle  in  degrees,  and  k  is  very  near  to  .005. 

As  i,  which  is  called  the  angle  of  attack  or  of  incidence, 
decreases,   the  center  of  pressure  C  (Fig.  81,  (2))    moves 


B^ 


c 


•^v 


(1) 


Fig.  81.   Forces  acting  on  a  glider 


toward  the  front  edge  and  tends  toward  a  certain  definite 
limiting  position  C^  as  the  angle  i  becomes  smaller  and  smaller. 
When  a  flat  object  like  a  sheet  of  paper  is  allowed  to  fall, 
it  is  acted  upon  by  two  forces,  one  TT,  acting  at  its  center 
of  gravity  g,  which  is  always  vertical  and  equal  to  the 
weight,  and  the  other  i?,  which  is  due  to  the  air  resistance 
acting  at  the  center  of  pressure  C  and  perpendicular  to  the 
plane.  If  the  plane  is  to  fall  without  acceleration  and  with- 
out rotation,  that  is,  if  it  is  to  glidcy  it  is  clear  that  these 
two  forces  must  act  at  the  same  point  and  be  equal  and 
opposite.  Hence  any  gliding  plane  must  be  horizontal  and 
must  move  with  a  speed  V  at  an  angle  i  (see  Fig.  81  (3)), 
given  by  the  equation 

jK=TF=.005  VUi.  (10) 


7« 


nil! 
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98.  The  laws  of  the  pendulum.  The  first  law  of  the  pendu- 
lum was  found  in  §  90,  namely, 

(1)  T/te  periods  of  peiidulums  of  equal  lengths  smnging  through 
short  arcs  are  independent  of  the  weight  and  material  of  the  bobs. 

Let  the  two  pendulums  of  §  90  be  set  swmging  through  arcs  of 
lengths  5  centimeters  and  25  centimeters  respectively.  We  shall  thus 
find  the  second  law  of  the  pendulum,  namely, 

(2)  The  period  of  a  pendulum  sivinging  through  a  short  arc  is 
zjidependent  of  the  amplitude  of  the  arc. 

Let  pendulums  ^  and  ^  as  long  as  the  above  be  swung  with  it.  The 
long  pendulum  will  be  found  to  make  only  one  vibration  while  the  others 
are  making  two  and  three  respectively.  The  third  law  of  the  pendulum 
is  therefore 

(3)  Tfie  periods  of  pendulums  are  directly  proportional  to  the 
square  roots  of  their  lengths. 

The  accurate  determination  of  g  is  never  made  by  direct  measure- 
ment, for  the  laws  of  the  pendulum  just  established  make  this  instru- 
ment by  far  the  most  accurate  one  obtainable  for  this  determination. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  measure  the  length  of  a  long  pendulum  and  the 
time  t  between  two  successive  passages  of  the  bob  across  the  mid-point, 

and  then  to  substitute  in  the  formula  <  =  tt  \  /-  in  order  to  obtain  a  with  a 

high  degree  of  precision.  The  deduction  of  this  formula  is  not  suitable 
for  an  elementary  text,  but  the  formula  itself  may  well  be  used  for 
checking  the  value  of  g,  given  in  §  94. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1,  If  a  body  starts  from  rest  and  travels  with  a  constant  ace  leration 
of  10  ft.  per  second  each  second,  how  fast  will  it  be  going  at  the  close 
of  the  fifth  second?  What  is  its  average  velocity  during  the  5  sec,  and 
how  fxc  did  it  go  in  this  time? 

2.  A  body  starting  from  rest  and  moving  with  imiformly  accelerated 
motaon  acquired  a  velocity  of  60  ft.  per  second  in  5  sec.  Find  the  acceler- 
ationu  What  distance  did  it  traverse  during  the  first  second  ?  the  fifth  ? 

8*  A  body  moving  with  uniformly  accelerated  motion  traversed  6  ft. 
dmuigfliB  first  second.  Find  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  second. 
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4.  A  hall  thrown  across  tliP  ice  started  with  a  Telocitv  of  80  ft 
[XT  second.  It  was  retarded  liy  friction  at  the  rate  of  2  ft.  i>er  second 
each  second.  How  long  did  it  roll?  How  far  did 
it  roll? 

■  5.  A  bullet  was  firud  with  a  velocity  of  2400  ft.  per 
second  from  a  rifie  Laving  a  barrel  2  ft.  long.  Find 
(a)  the  average  velocity  of  the  buliet  while  movinj,' 
tlie  length  of  the  barrel;  (b)  the  time  required  U) 
move  througli  the  barrel;  (cj  the  acceleration  of  the 
bullet  while  in  the  barrel. 

6.  A  ball  was  thrown  vertically  into  the  ajr  with 
a  velocity  of  1(!0  ft.  per  second.  How  long  did  it  re- 
main in  the  air?    (Takey=32ft.  i*rsec;=.) 

7.  A  baseball  was  thrown  upwanl.  It  remained 
in  the  air  6  sec.  A\'ith  what  velocity  did  it  leave  the 
hand?   How  high  did  it  go? 

8.  A  ball  dropped  from  the  top  of  the  Woolworth 
Building  in  Sew  York  City,  780  ft.  a>mve  Broadway, 
would  reipiire  how  many  seconds  to  fall  V  With  what 
velocity  would  it  strike?    (I'iike  y  —  ;J2  ft.  \tKT  sec-.) 

9.  How  high  was  an  airplane  from  which  a  bomb 
fell  to  earth  in  10  sec? 

10.  With  what  sjieed  does  a  bullet  strike  the  earth 
if  it  is  dropped  from  the  Eiffel  Tower,  3:)5  m.  high  ? 

11.  If  the  acceleration  of  a  marble  rolling  down 
an  inclined  plane  is  20  cm.  per  second,  what  velocity 
will  it  have  at  the  bottom,  the  j  Jane  being  7  m.  long  7 

12.  If  a  man  can  jump  3  ft.  high  on  the  earth,  how 
high  conld  he  jump  on  the  moon,  where  g  is^as  nuich? 

13.  The  brakes  were  set  on  a  ti-ain  running  CO  mi.  per  hour,  and  the 
train  stopped  in  20  sec.  Find  the  acceleration  in  feet  per  second  each 
second  and  the  distance  the  train  ran  after  the  brakes  were  applied. 

U.  How  far  wiU  a  body  fall  from  rest  during  the  first  half  second? 
16.  With  what  velocity  must  a  ball  be  shot  upward  to  rise  to  the 
t  of  the  Washington  llklonument  (5.j5  ft.)?   How  long  before  it 
a? 

;.  84  represents  the  pendulum  and  esca[iemeut  of  a  clock. 
ement  wheel  D  is  urged  iu  the  direction  of  the  arrow  by  the 
dtti  or  spring.  The  slight  pushes  communicated  by  the  teeth 
^  keep  the  penduimn  from  dying  down.  Show  how  the 
I  pendulum  controls  the  i-ate  of  the  clock. 
Uxne  supports  an  airplane  in  flight  7  What  is  "  gliding  "  ? 


Fic.  84 
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18.  A  pendulum  that  makes  a  single  swing  per  second  in  New 
York  City  is  09.3  cm.,  or  39.1  in.,  long.  Account  for  the  fact  that  a 
seconds  pendulum  at  the  equator  is  39  in.  long,  while  at  the  ]>oles  it  is 
30.2  in.  long. 

19.  How  long  is  a  pendulum  whose  period  is  3  sec?   2  sec?   -J  sec? 
^  sec? 

20.  A  man  was  let  down  over  a  cliff  on  a  roiye  to  a  depth  of  500  ft. 
What  was  his  jjeriod  as  a  pendulum  ? 


Newton's  Laws  of  Motion 

99.  First  law  —  inertia.  It  is  a  matter  of  everyday  observa- 
tion that  bodies  in  a  moving  train  tend  to  move  toward  the 
forward  end  when  tlie  train  stops  and  toward  the  rear  end 
wlien  the  train  starts ;  that  is,  bodies  in  motion  seem  to  want 
to  keep  on  moving,  and  bodies  at  rest  to  remain  at  rest. 

Again,  a  block  will  go  farther  when  driven  with  a  given 
blow  along  a  surface  of  glare  ice  than  when  knocked  along 
an  asphalt  pavement.  The  reason  which  everyone  will  assign 
for  this  is  that  there  is  more  friction  between  the  block  and 
the  asphalt  than  between  the  block  and  the  ice.  But  when 
would  the  body  stop  if  there*  were  no  friction  at  all  ? 

Astronomical  observations  furnish  the  most  convincing 
answer  to  tliis  question,  for  we  cannot  detect  any  retardation 
at  all  in  the  motions  of  the  planets  as  they  swmg  around  the 
sun  through  empty  space. 

Furthermore,  since  mud  flies  off  tangentially  from  a  rotating 
carriage  wheel,  or  water  from  a  whirling  grindstone,  and  since, 
too,  we  have  to  lean  inward  to  prevent  ourselves  from  falling 
outward  in  going  around  a  curve,  it  appears  that  bodies  in 
motion  tend  to  maintain  not  only  the  amount  but  also  the 
direction  of  their  motion  (see  gyrocompass  opposite  p.  223). 

In  view  of  observations  of  this  sort  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in 
1686,  formulated  the  foUowmg  statement  and  called  it  the 
first  law  of  motion. 
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Every  body  continues  in  its  state  of  rest  or  uniform  motion  in  a 
straight  line  unless  impelled  by  external  force  to  change  that  state. 

This  property^  which  all  matter  possesses^  of  resisting  any  at- 
tempt to  start  it  if  at  resty  to  stop  it  if  in  motion^  or  in  any  way  to 
change  either  the  direction  or  amount  of  its  motion^  is  called  inertia, 

100.  Centrifugal  force.  It  is  inertia  alone  which  prevents 
the  planets  from  falling  into  the  sun,  which  causes  a  rotating 
shng  to  pull  hard  on  the  hand  until  the  stone  is  released, 
and  which  then  causes  the  stone  to  fly  off  tangentially.  It 
is  inertia  which  makes  rotating 

liquids  move  out  as  far  as  possi-  ^^  ^g^ 

ble  from   the   axis   of  rotation  ^      ^'''v^\        ^^^ 

(Fig.  85),  which  makes  flywheels  t^r^^'j^^h'-^^Y,    Jr 

sometimes   burst,  which  makes  ilpM^^^^B^^^^^m 
the  equatorial   diameter  of  the       m  ^^^      ^^^Tifp 

earth    greater    than    the   polar,  ^'^^^^^^^^^^^^\ 

which  makes  the  heavier  milk 

J.  r     j-i_      j.i_       J.T-     T   1  j_  Fig.  85.   Illustrating  centrifugal 

move  out  larther  than  the  hghter  ^^^^^  ^ 

cream  in  the  dairy  separator  (see 

opposite  p.  85),  etc.    Inertia  manifesting  itself  in  this  tendency 

of  the  parts  of  rotating  systems  to  move  away  from  the  center  of 

rotation  is  called  centrifugal  force, 

101.  Momentum.  The  quantity  of  motion  possessed  by  a 
moving  body  is  defined  as  tlie^groduct  of  the  mass  and,  t^ 
velocity  of  the  body.  It  is  commonly  cdi^lQ^  momentum.  Thus, 
a  10-gram  bullet  moving  50,000  centimeters  per  second  has 
500,000  units  of  momentum ;  a  1000-kg.  pile  driver  moving 
1000  centimeters  per  second  has  1,000,000,000  units  of  mo- 
mentum ;  etc.  We  shall  always  express  momentum  in  C.G.S. 
units,  that  is,  as  a  product  of  grams  by  centimeters  per  second. 

102.  Second  law.  Since  a  2-gram  mass  is  pulled  toward 
the  earth  with  twice  as  much  force  as  is  a  1-gram  mass,  and 
since  both,  when  allowed  to  fall,  acquire  the  same  velocity  in 
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The  milk  Is  pnured  into  a  rentrnl  tube  (nee  I,  a)  at  the  top  of  a  nest  of  disks  (see 
1  and  4)  situated  within  a  sleel  bowl.  The  milk  passes  to  tbe  bottom  of  tlie  ten- 
tral  tute,  then  rises  through  three  aeries  of  liolen  <see  1,  b,  6.  6.  etc.)  in  the  nest 
iif  disks,  and  spreads  outward  into  thin  sheets  between  the  slightly  separated 
disks.  By  means  of  a  system  of  gears  (see  .'()  the  disks  and  bowl  are  made  to 
revolve  from  liOO^  to  HOOO  revolutions  per  minute.  The  separation  of  cream  from 
sklin-mtlk  is  quickly  cffecteil  in  these  thin  shei'ta:  the  heavier  sklm-niilk  (water, 
casein,  and  sugnr)  in  liirown  outward  by  centrifugal  fiiree  against  the  tinder  sur. 
faces  of  the  bowl  disks  (see  S),  then  passes  downwanl  and  outward  along  these 
under  surfaces  to  the  periphery  iif  the  howl  (see  1,  it,  il,  il.  etc.),  and  finally  rises 
to  the  skiin-milk  oiith-t.  The  lighter  cream  U  thereby  at  the  same  time  displaced 
inward  and  upward  alimstlu'  upper  surfaces  of  the  bowl  disks  (see  .5),  then  passes 
over  tiie  inner  edges  c)f  the  disks  to  slots  (see  J,  e,  c,  c,  etc.)  on  the  outade  of  the 
central  tube,  finally  rlsinc  tu  tile  cream  outlet,  which  is  above  the  outlet  for  the 
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a  second,  it  follows  that  in  this  case  the  momentums  produced 
in  the  two  bodies  by  the  two  forces  are  exactly  proportional  to 
the  forces  themselves.  In  all  cases  in  which  forces  simply  over- 
come inertias  this  rule  is  found  to  hold.  Thus,  a  3000-pound 
pull  on  an  automobile  on  a  level  road,  where  friction  may  be 
neglected,  imparts  in  a  second  just  twice  as  much  velocity  as 
does  a  1500-pound  pull.  In  view  of  this  relation  Newton's 
second  law  of  motion  was  stated  thus:  Rate  of  change  of 
momentum  is  proportional  to  the  force  acting,  and  the  change 
takes  place  in  the  direction  in  which  the  force  acts. 

103.  The  third  law.  W^hen  a  man  jumps  from  a  boat  to 
the  shore,  we  all  know  that  the  boat  experiences  a  backward 
thrust ;  when  a  bullet  is  shot  from  a  gun,  the  gun  recoils,  or 
"  kicks  " ;  when  a  billiard  ball  strikes  another,  it  loses  speed, 
that  is,  is  pushed  back  while  the  second 
ball  is  pushed  forward.  The  following 
experiment  will  show  how  effects  of 
this  sort  may  be  studied  quantitatively. 


:*•-.. 
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Fig.  86.   Illustration  of 
third  law 


Let  a  steel  ball  A  (Fig.  86)  be  allowed 
to  fall  from  a  position  C  against  another 
exactly  similar  ball  B,  In  the  impact  A  will 
lose  practically  all  of  its  velocity,  and  B  will 
move  to  a  position  D,  which  is  at  the  same 
height  as  C.  Hence  the  velocity  acquired 
by  B  is  almost  exactly  equal  to  that  which 

A  had  before  impact.  These  velocities  would  be  exactly  equal  if  the 
balls  were  perfectly  elastic.  It  is  found  to  be  true  experimentally  that 
the  momentum  acquired  by  B  plus  that  retained  by  A  is  exactly  equal 
to  the  momentum  which  A  had  before  the  impact.  The  momentum 
acquired  by  B  is  therefore  exactly  equal  to  that  lost  by  .1.  Since,  by  the 
second  law,  change  in  momentum  is  proportional  to  the  force  acting, 
this  experiment  shows  that  A  pushed  forward  on  B  with  precisely  the 
same  force  with  which  B  pushed  back  on  A, 

Now  the  essence  of  Newton's  third  law  is  the  assertion 
that  in  the  case  of  the  man  jumping  from  the  boat  the  mass 
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of  the  man  times  his  velocity  is  equal  to  the  mass  of  the 
boat  times  its  velocity,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  bullet  and 
gun  the  mass  of  the  bullet  times  its  velocity  is  equal  to  the 
mass  of  the  gun  times  its  velocity.  The  truth  of  this  assertion 
has  been  established  by  a  great  variety  of  experiments. 

Newton  stated  his  third  law  thus:  To  every  action  there  is 
an  equal  and  opposite  reaction. 

Since  force  is  measured  by  the  rate  at  which  momentum 
changes,  this  is  only  anotiier  way  of  saying  that  whenever  a 
body  acquires  momentum  some  other  body  acquires  an  equal  and 
opposite  momentum. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  see  at  first  that  setting  one  body 
into  motion  involves  imparting  an  equal  and  opposite  momen- 
tum to  another  body.  For  example,  when  a  gun  is  held 
against  the  earth  and  a  bullet  shot  upward,  we  are  conscious 
only  of  the  motion  of  the  bullet;  the  other  body  is  in  this 
case  the  earth,  and  its  momentum  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
bullet.  On  account  of  tlie  greatness '  of  the  earth's  mass, 
however,  its  velocity  is  infinitesimal. 

104.  The  dyne.  Since  the  gram  of  force  varies  somewhat  with  locality, 
it  has  been  found  convenient  for  scientific  purposes  to  take  the  second 
law  as  the  basis  for  the  definition  of  a  new  unit  of  force.  It  is  called  an 
absolute,  or  C.G.S.,  unit  because  it  is  based  upon  the  fundamental  units 
of  length,  mass,  and  time,  and  is  therefore  independent  of  gravity.  It 
is  named  the  iljjne  and  is  defined  as  the  force  which,  acting  for  one  second 
upon  any  mass,  imparts  to  it  one  unit  of  momentum  ;  or  the  force  which,  act- 
ing for  one  second  upon  a  one-gram  mass,  produces  a  change  in  its  velocity 
of  one  centimeter  per  second. 

105.  A  gram  of  force  equivalent  to  980  dynes.  A  gram  of  force  was 
defined  as  the  pull  of  the  earth  upon  1  gram  of  mass.  Since  this  pull  is 
caj^able  of  imparting  to  this  mass  in  1  second  a  velocity  of  980  centi- 
meters per  second,  that  is,  980  units  of  momentum,  and  since  a  dyne 
is  the  force  required  to  impart  in  1  second  1  unit  of  momentum,  it  is 
clear  that  the  gram  of  force  is  equivalent  to  980  dynes  of  force.  The 
dvne  is  therefore  a  very  small  unit,  about  equal  to  the  force  with  which 
the  earth  attracts  a  cubic  millimeter  of  water. 
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106.  Algebraic  statement  of  the  second  law.  If  a  force  F  acts  for  t 
x)nds  on  a  mass  of  m  grams,  and  in  so  doing  increases  its  velocity 
centimeters  per  second,  then,  since  the  total  momentum  imparted  in 

A  time  t  is  wr,  the  momentum  imparted  per  second  is  — ;  and  since 
force  in  dynes  is  equal  to  momentum  imparted  per  second,  we  have 

F="-f-  (8) 

But  since  -  is  the  velocity  gained  per  second,  it  is  equal  to  the  acceler- 
ation  a.   Equation  (8)  may  therefore  be  written 

F  =  ma,  (9) 

This  is  merely  stating  in  the  form  of  an  equation  that  force  is 
measured  by  rate  of  change  of  momentum.  Thus,  if  an  engine,  after  pull- 
ing for  30  sec.  on  a  train  having  a  mass  of  2,000,000  kg.,  has  given  it  a 
velocity  of  60  cm.  per  second,  the  force  of  the  pull  is  2,000,000,000  x  f§-  = 
4,000,000,000  dynes.  To  reduce  this  force  to  grams  we  divide  by  980, 
and  to  reduce  it  to  kilos  we  divide  further  by  1000.  Hence  the  pull 
exerted  by  the  engine  on  the  train  =  ^'QQQqQQQ'^QQQ  =  4081  kg.,  or  4.081 
metric  tons. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  What  principle  is  applied  when  one  tightens  the  head  of  a 
hammer  by  pounding  on  the  handle? 

2.  Why  does  not  the  car  C  of  Fig.  87  fall?  What  carries  it  from  B  to D? 

3.  Why  does  a  flywheel  cause  machinery  to  run  more  steadily? 

4.  Balance  a  calling  card  on  the  finger  and  place  a  coin  upon  it. 
Snap  out  the  card,  leaving  the 
coin   balanced  on  the  finger. 
What  principle  is  illustrated? 

5.  Is  it  any  easier  to  walk 
toward  the  rear  than  toward 
the  front  of  a  rapidly  moving  B 

train?  Why?  Fig.  87.   A  very  ancient  loop  the  loops 

6.  Suspend  a  weight  by  a 

string.  Attach  a  piece  of  the  same  string  to  the  bottom  of  the  weight. 
If  the  lower  string  is  pulled  with  a  sudden  jerk,  it  breaks ;  but  if  the 
pull  is  steady,  the  upper  string  will  break.   Explain. 

7.  Where  does  a  body  weigh  the  more,  at  the  poles  or  at  the  equator  ? 
Give  two  reasons. 
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8.  If  tlie  trains  .1,  H,  and  V  (Fig.  88)  are  all  running  60  mi. 
per  hour,  what  ia  tlte  velocity  of  -I  with  reference  to  S?   to  C? 

9.  If  a  ivi-iglit  is  diopiied  from  the  roof  to  the  floor  of  a  moving 
car,  will  it  strike  the  jiuiut  uii  the  floor  which  waa  di- 
rectly beneath  its  startinj,'  jwint?  g'  , 

10.  Why  \n  a  ninniug  track  banked  at  the  turns?  C* 

11.  It  tlif  earth  were  to  cea-se  rotating,  wouid  bodies        Fig.  88 
on  the  ei|iiator  weigli  ni<)re  <)r  less  than  now?    Wliy? 

12.  How   is   thf   third   law   involved  in   rotary  lawn  sprinklers? 

13.  The  modem  way  of  drying  eluthes  is  to  place  them  in  a  large- 
cylinder  with  holes  in  the  stden,  and  then  to 
set  it  in  rapid  rotation.    Explain. 

14.  Explain  how  reaction  pushes 
liner  and  the  airjilane  forward. 

15.  If  one  liall  is  thrown  horizontally  from 
the  top  of  a  tower  and  another  drojiped  at  the 
same  instant,  which  will  strike  the  earth  first? 
(Ueniember  that  the  aeceleration  produced  hy 
a  force  is  in  the  dii-ection  in  which  the  force  Fiu.89.  Illnstratii^ Xew- 
acta  and  proinrtional  to  it,  whether  the  lH>dy  ton's  second  law 

is  at  rest  or  in  motion.    See  second  law.)    If 

possible,  try  the  exiterimeut  with  an  arrangement  like  that  of  Pig.  89- 

16.  If  a  rifle  Inillet  were  fired  horizontally  from  a  tower  l».f{  m.  high 
with  a  speed  t)f  800  m.,  how  far  from  the  base  of  the  tower  woidd  it 
strike  the  earth  if  there  were  no  air  resistance? 


17    The  hydraulic  ram  (Fig  90)  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
pnnciple  of  inertia    With  its  aid  water  from  a  pond  P  can  be  raised 
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Water 


Fig.  91 


into  a  tank  that  stands  at  a  higher  level  than  the  pond.  With  the  aid 
of  Fig.  91  explain  how  it  works,  remembering  that  the  valve  V  will  not 
close  until  the  stream  of  water 
flowing  around  it  acquires  suffi- 
cient speed. 

18.  If  two  men  were  together 
in  the  middle  of  a  perfectly  smooth 
(frictionless)  pond  of  ice,  how 
could  they  get  off?  Could  one 
man  get  off  if  he  were  there 
alone  ? 

19.  If  a  10-g.  bullet  is  shot  from  a  5-kg.  gun  with  a  speed  of  400  m. 
per  second,  what  is  the  backward  speed  of  the  gun  ? 

20.  If  a  team  of  horses  pulls  500  lb.  in  drawing  a  wagon,  with  what 
force  does  the  wagon  pull  backward  upon  the  team  ?  Why  do  the  wheels 
turn  before  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  slide  ? 

21.  Why  does  a  falling  mass,  on  striking,  exert  a  force  in  excess  of 
its  weight? 

22.  A  pull  of  a  dyne  acts  for  3  sec.  on  a  mass  of  1  g.  What  velocity 
does  it  impart  ? 

23.  How  long  must  a  force  of  100  dynes  act  on  a  mass  of  20  g.  to 
impart  to  it  a  velocity  of  40  cm.  per  second? 

24.  A  force  of  1  dyne  acts  on  1  g.  for  1  sec.    How  far  has  the  gram 

been  moved  at  the  end  of  the  second  ? 

• 
A  laboratory  exercise  on  the  composition  of  forces  should  be  performed 

during  the  study  of  this  chapter.    See,  for  example,  Experiment  11  of  the 

authors'  Manual. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

MOLECULAR  FORCES* 

MOLECCTLAR   FOBCES   IN   SOLIDS.      ELASTICITY 

^/  107.  That  the  molecules  of  solids  cling  together  with  forces 
of  great  magnitude  is  proved  by  some  of  the  simplest  facts  of 
nature ;  for  solids  not  only  do  not  expand  indefinitely 
like  gases,  but  it  often  requires  enormous  forces  to 
pull  their  molecules  apart.  Thus,  a  rod  of  cast  steel 
1  centimeter  in  diameter  may  be  loaded  with  a  weight 
of  7.8  tons  before  it  will  be  pulled  in  two. 

The  following  are  the  weights  in  kilograms  necessary 
to  break  drawn  wires  of  different  materials,  1  square 
millimeter  in  cross  section, —  the  so-called  relative 
tenacities  of  the  wires. 

Lead,  2.6  •        Platinum,  43  Iron,  77 

Silver,  37  Copper,  51  Steel,  91 

108.  Elasticity.  We  can  obtain  additional  infor- 
mation  about  the  molecular  forces  existing  in  different 

substances     by    studying    what 
happens  when   the   weights   ap- 
"^-pl.      plied    are  not  large   enough   to 
break  the  wires. 


I  1  1  i  t  I 
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Thus,  let  a  long  steel  wire  (for  ex- 
^  ample,  No.  26  piano  wire)  be  suspended 

Fig.  02.  Elasticity  of  a  steel  wire      from  a  hook  in  the  ceiling,  and  let  the 

*  This  chapter  should  be  preceded  by  a  laboratory  experiment  in  which 
Hooke's  law  is  discovered  by  the  pupil  for  certain  kinds  of  deformation 
easily  measured  in  the  laboratory.  S^e,  for  example,  Experiment  13  of  the 
authors'  Manual. 
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lower  end  be  wrapped  tightly  about  one  end  of  a  meter  stick,  as  in 
Fig.  92.  Let  a  fulcrum  c  be  placed  in  a  notch  in  the  stick  at  a  distance 
of  about  5  cm.  from  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  wire,  and  let  the 
other  end  of  the  stick  be  provided  with  a  knitting  needle,  one  end  of 
which  is  opposite  the  vertical  mirror  scale  S.  Let  enough  weights  be 
applied  to  the  pan  P  to  place  the  wire  under  slight  tension ;  then  let 
the  reading  of  the  pointer  p  on  the  scale  S  be  taken.  Let  three  or  four 
kilogram  weights  be  added  successively  to  the  pan  and  the  correspond- 
ing positions  of  the  pointer  read.  Then  let  the  readings  be  taken  again  as 
the  weights  are  successively  removed.  In  this  last  operation  the  pointer 
will  probably  be  found  to  come  back  exactly  to  its  first  position. 

This  characteristic  which  the  steel  has  shown  in  this  experi- 
ment, of  returning  to  its  original  length  when  the  stretching 
weights  are  removed,  is  an  illustration  of  a  property  possessed 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  all  solid  bodies.  It  is  called 
elastieity. 

l/'  109.  Limits  of  perfect  elasticity.  If  a  sufficiently  large 
weight  is  apphed  to  the  end  of  the  wire  of  Fig.  92,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  pointer  does  not  return  exactly  to  its  original 
position  when  the  weight  is  removed.  We  say,  therefore, 
that  steel  is  perfectly  elotstic  only  so  long  as  the  distorting 
forces  are  kept  within  certain  limits,  and  that  as  soon  as 
these  limits  are  overstepped  it  no  longer  shows  perfect 
elasticity.  Different  substances  differ  very  greatly  in  the 
amount  of  distortion  which  they  can  sustain  before  they 
show  this  failure  to  return  completely  to  the  original  shape. 

,/'  110.  Hooke's  law.  If  we  examine  the  stretches  produced  by 
the  successive  addition  of  kilogram  weights  in  the  experiment 
of  §  108,  Fig.  92,  we  shall  find  that  these  stretches  are  all 
equal,  at  least  within  the  limits  of  observational  error.  Very 
carefully  conducted  experiments  have  shown  that  this  law, 
namely,  that  the  successive  application  of  equal  forces  pro- 
duces a  succession  of  equal  stretches,  holds  very  exactly  for 
all  sorts  of  elastic  displacements  so  long,  and  only  so  long, 
as  the  limits  of  perfect  elasticity  are  not  overstepped.    This 
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law  is  known  as  Hooke's  law,  after  the  Englishman  Robert 
Hooke  (1635-1703).  Another  way  of  stating  this  law  is -the 
iollowmgjJlVithin  the  IwiitE  of  perfect  elasticity  elastic  deforma- 
tions of  any  sort,  be  they  ttvists  or  bends  or  stretches,  are  directly 
proportional  to  the  forces  producing  them.  The  common  spring 
balance  (Fig.  57)  is  an  application  of  HookeJaJaw; ^- 

111.  Cohesion  and  adhesion.  The  preceding  experiments 
have  brought  out  the  fact  that,  in  the  solid  condition  at  least, 
molecules  of  the  same  kind  exert  attractive  forces  upon  one 
another.  That  molecules  of  unlike  substances  also  exert 
mutuall}"  attractive  forces  is  equally  true,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  glue  sticks  to  wood  with  tremendous  tenacity, 
mortar  to  bricks,  nickel  plating  to  iron,  etc. 

The  forces  which  bind  like  kinds  of  molecules  together  are 
commonly  called  cohesive  forces ;  those  which  bind  together 
molecules  of  unlike  kmd  are  called  adhesive  forces.  Thus,  we 
say  that  mucilage  sticks  to  wood  because  of  adhesion,  while 
wood  itself  holds  together  because  of  cohesion.  Again,  adhe- 
sion holds  the  chalk  to  the  blackboard,  while  cohesion  holds 
together  the  particles  of  the  crayon. 

112.  Properties  of  solids  depending  on  cohesion.  Many  of  the 
physical  properties  in  which  solid  substances  differ  from  one 
another  depend  on  differences  in  the  cohesive  forces  existing 
between  their  molecules.  Thus,  we  are  accustomed  to  classify 
sohds  with  relation  to  thek  hardness,  brittleness,  ductility, 
malleability,  tenacity,  elasticity,  etc.  The  last  two  of  these 
terms  have  been  sufficientfy  explained  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs; but  since  confusion  sometimes  arises  from  failure 
to  understand  the  first  four,  the  tests  for  these  properties 
are  here  given. 

We  test  the  relative  hardness  of  two  bodies  by  seeing 
which  will  scratch  the  other.  Thus,  the  diamond  is  the 
hardest  of  all  substances,  since  it  scratches  all  others  and 
is  scratched  by  none  of  them. 
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We  test  the  relative  brittleness  of  two  substances  by 
seeing  which  will  break  the  more  easily  under  a  blow  from  a 
hanamer.  Thus,  glass  and  ice  are  very  brittle  substances; 
lead  and  copper  are  not. 

We  test  the  relative  ductility  of  two  bodies  by  seeing 
which  can  be  drawn  iiHo  the  thinner  mire.  Platinum  is  the 
most  ductile  of  all  substances.  It  has  been  drawn  into 
wires  only  .00003  mch  in  diameter.  Glass  is  also  very 
ductile  when  sufficiently  hot,  as  may  be  readily  shown  by 
heating  it  to  softness  in  a  Bunsen  flame,  when  it  may  be 
drawn  into  threads  which  are  so  fine  as  to  be  almost  invisible. 

We  test  the  relative  malleability  of  two  substances  by 
seeing  which  can  be  hammered  into  the  thinner  sheet  Gold, 
the  most  malleable  of  all  substances,  has  been  hammered 
into  sheets  3  ^  q^q  ^  ^  inch  in  thickness. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Tell  how  you  may,  by  use  of  Hooka's  law  and  a  20-lb.  weight,  make 
the  scale  for  a  32-lb.  spring  balance. 

2.  A  broken  piece  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  may  be  welded  by  heating 
the  broken  ends  white  hot  and  pounding  them  together.  Gold  foil  is 
welded  cold  in  the  process  of  filling  a  tooth.    Explain  welding. 

3.  A  piece  of  broken  wood  may  be  mended  with  glue.  AVhat  does 
the  glue  do? 

4.  Why  are  springs  made  of  steel  rather  than  of  copper? 

5.  If  a  given  weight  is  required  to  break  a  given  wire,  how  much 
force  is  required  to  break  two  such  wires  hanging  sijie  by  side  ?  to  break 
one  wire  of  twice  the  diameter  ? 

Molecular  Forces  in  Liquids.   Capillary  Phenomena 

113.  Proof  of  the  existence  of  molecular  forces  in  liquids. 
The  facility  with  which  liquids  change  their  shape  might  lead 
us  to  suspect  that  the  molecules  of  such  substances  exert 
almost  no  force  upon  one  another,  but  a  simple  experiment 
will  show  that  this  is  far  from  true. 
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Bj  meioa  oi  seaJing  wax  anil  string  let  a  glass  plate  Iw  Buspended 
horizontally  from  one  arm  of  a  balance,  aa  in  Fig.  «3,  After  equilibrium 
is  obtained,  let  a  surface  of  water  be  placed 
jnst  beneath  the  plat«  and  the  beam  pushed 
down  until  contact  is  made.  It  will  be  found 
neceaiarj  to  add  a  considerable  weight  to  the 
opposite  p»n.  in  order  to  pnll  the  plate  away 
from  the  water.  Since  a  layer  uf  water  will  be 
found  to  cling  to  the  glass,  it  ia  evident  that 
the  added  force  applied  to  the  pan  has  been 
expended  in  pulling  water  molecules  away 
from  water  molecules,  not  in  pulling  glass 
away  from  water.  Similar  experiroents  may 
be  performed  with  aU  linnida.  In  the  case  of 
mercury  tlie  glass  will  not  be  found  to  be  wet,  showing  that  tlie  co- 
hesion of  mercury  is  greater'  than  the  adhesion  of  glasa  and  mercury. 

114.  Shape  assumed  by  a  free  liquid.  Since,  then,  ereiy 
molecule  of  a  liquid  is  pulling  on  every  other  molecule,  any 
body  of  liquid  which  is  free  to  take  its  natural  sliape,  that  is, 
which  ia  acted  on  only  by  its  own  cohesive  forces,  must  draw 
itself  together  until  it  has  the  smallest  possible  surface  com- 
patible with  its  vohime;  for,  since  every  molecule  in  the  surface 
is  drawn  toward  the  interior  by  the  attraction  of  the  molecules 
within,  it  is  clear  that  molecules  must  continually  move  toward 
the  center  of  the  mass  untO  the  whole  has  reached  the  most 
compact  form  possible.  Now  the  geometrical  fignre  which  has 
the  smallest  area  for  a  given  volume  is  a  sphere.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  if  we  could  relieve  a  body  of  liquid  from  the 
action  of  gravity  and  other  outside  forces,  it  would  at  once 
take  the  form  of  a  perfect  sphere.  This  conclusion  may  be 
easily  verified  by  the  following  experiment: 

Let  alcohol  be  added  to  water  until  a  solution  is  obtained  in  which 
a  drop  of  common  lubricating  oil  will  float  at  any  depth.  Then  with  a 
pipette  insert  a  large  globule  of  oil  heneath  the  surface.  The  oil  will  be 
seen  to  float  as  a  perfect  sphere  within  the  body  of  the  Hquid  (Fig.  94). 
(Unless  the  drop  is  viewed  from  above,  the  vessel  should  have  flat  rather 
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Fig.  94.  Spherical 
globule  of  oil,  freed 
from  action  of  gravity 


than  cylindrical  sides,  otherwise  the  curved  surface  of  the  water  will 
act  like  a  lens  and  make  the  drop  appear  flattened.) 

The  reason  that  Uquids  are  not  more  commonly  observed 
to  take  the  spherical  form  is  that  ordinarily  the  force  of  gravity 
is  so  large  as  to  be  more  influential  in  deter-  g^g^^s^^^:^. 
mining  their  shape  than  are  the  cohesive 
forces.  As  verification  of  this  statement  we 
have  only  'to  observe  that  as  a  body  of 
liquid  becomes  smaller  and  smaller — that 
is,  as  the  gravitational  forces  upon  it  be- 
come less  and  less  —  it  does  indeed  tend 
more  and  more  to  take  the  spherical  form.  Thus,  very  small 
globules  of  mercury  on  a  table  will  be  found  to  be  almost 
perfect  spheres,  and  raindrops  or  minute  floating  particles  of 
all  liquids  are  quite  accurately  spherical. 

115.  Contractility  of  liquid  films;  surface  tension.  The  tend- 
ency of  liquids  to  assume  the  smallest  possible  surface  fur- 
nishes a  simple  explanation  of  the  contractility  of  liquid  films. 

Let  a  soap  bubble  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter  be  blown  on  the  bowl 
of  a  pipe  and  then  allowed  to  stand.  It  will  at  once  begin  to  shrink 
in  size  and  in  a  few  minutes  will  disappear  within  the  bowl  of  the  pi])e. 


Fig.  95  Fig.  96  Fig.  97 

Illustrating  the  coutractility  of  soap  films 

The  liquid  of  the  bubble  is  simply  obeying  the  tendency  to  reduce  its 
surface  to  a  minimum,  a  tendency  which  is  due  only  to  the  mutual  at- 
tractions which  its  molecules  exert  upon  one  another.    A  candle  flame 
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held  opposite  the  opening  in  the  stem  of  the  pij^e  will  be  deflected  by 
the  current  of  air  which  the  contracting  )ni])))le  is  forcing  out  through 
the  stem. 

Again,  let  a  loop  of  fine  thread  be  tied  to  a  wire  ring,  as  in  Fig.  i)o. 
Let  the  ring  be  (lipi)ed  into  a  soap  soluti<.)n  so  as  to  form  a  film  across 
it,  and  then  let  a  hot  win*  ]>e  tiirust  through  the  film  inside  the  loop. 
The  tendency  of  the  iilm  outside  the  loo]*  to  contract  will  instantly  snap 
out  the  thread  into  a  i)erfect  circle  (Fig.  JMi).  The  reason  that  the  thread 
takes  the  circular  form  is  that,  since  the  film  outside  the  looj>  is  striving 
to  assume  the  smallest  iH)ssible  surface,  the  an^a  inside  the  loop  must 
of  course  beconuj  as  large  as  possiV)le.  The  circle  is  the  figure  which 
has  the  largest  possible  area  for  a  given  perimeter. 

Let  a  soap  film  be  formed  across  the  mouth  of  a  clean  2-inch  funnel, 
as  in  Fig.  97.  The  tendency  of  the  film  to  contract  will  be  sufficient 
to  lift  its  weight  against  the  force  <>f  gravity. 

The  tendency  of  a  liij[uid  to  reduce  its  exposed  surface  to  a 
minimum,  that  is,  the  tendvurj/  nf  ain/  liquid  surface  to  act  like 
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Fig.  08.    Some  of  the  stages  through  which  a  .slowly  forming  drop  passes 

a  stretched  elastic  membrane^  is  called  surface  tension.  The  elas- 
tic  nature  of  a  film  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  98,  wliich  is  from  a 
motion-picture  recoixl  of  some  of  the  stages  through  which 
a  slowly  forming  drop  passes. 

'  116.  Ascension  and  depression  of  liquids  in  capillary  tubes. 
T^-  was  shown  in  Chapter  II  that,  in  general,  a  liquid  stands 

'^wel  in  any  number  of  communicating  vessels. 
EDeriments  will  show  that  this  rule  ceases  to 
!  tabes  of  small  diameter. 
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Let  a  series  of  cajiillary  tubes  of  diameter  varying  from  2  mm.  to 
.1  mm.  be  arranged  as  in  Fig.  99. 

■\Vheii  water  or  ink  is  jraured  into  tlie  vessel  it  will  l>e  found  to  rise 
higher  iu  the  tubes  than  in  the  vessel,  and  it  will  1*  seen  that  the 
Biiialler  the  tube  the  greater  the  height  to  which  it 
rises.  If  the  water  is  rejilaced  by  (nerciiry,  however, 
the  effects  will  be  found  to  be  just  inverted.  The 
mercury  is  depressed  in  all  the  tubes,  the  depression 
being  greater  iu  proportion  as  the  tnl>e  is  smaller 
(Fig.  100,  (1)).  This  depression  is  most  easily  ob- 
served with  a  U-tube  like  that  shown  iu  Fig.  100,  (2), 

Experiments  of  this  sort  have  established 
the  following  laws: 


Fic.  99.    Eise  of 
liquids  iu  capillary 


1.  lAquids  rise  in  capillar^/  tithes  when  they 
are  capable  of  wetting  them,  hut  are  depressed 
in  tubes  which  they  do  not  wet. 

2.  The  elevation  in  the  one  case  and  the  depression  in  the 
other  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  diameters  of  the  tubes. 

It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  wlien  a  liquid  rises,  its  surface 
within  the  tube  is  concave  upward,  and  when  it  is  t 
its  surface  is  convex  upward. 

117.  Cause  of  curvature  of 
a  liquid  surface  in  a  capillary 
tube.  All  of  the  effects  pre- 
sented in  the  last  paragi-aph 
can  be  explained  by  a  consider- 
ation of  cohesive  and  adliesn  e 
forceB.  However,  throughout 
the  explanation  we  must  keep 
in  mind,  two  familiar  facts  fiist,  that  the  surface  of  a  body 
of  mater  at  rest,  for  example  a  pond,  ts  at  right  angles  io  the 
rendUmtforeet  that  is,  gravity,  which  acts  upon  it ;  and,  second, 
tiiat  th*  force  of  gravity  acting  on  a  mtnute  amount  of  bqutd  i» 
«  in  comparison  with  iti  own  cohenie  force  (see  §  114). 


.   100     Depreisiou  of  nit 
cipillirv  tulte^ 


Comlitidii  for  elevation  of  a 
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Consider,  then,  a  very  ainall  body  of  liqnid  close  to  the 
I  pomt  0  (Fig.  101),  where  water  is  in  contact  with  the  glass 
wall  of  the  tube.     Let  the  tiuantity  of  Uquid  considered  be 
80  minute  that  the 
force  of  gravity  act- 
ing   upon    it    may 
be  disregarded.  The 
force  of  adhesion  of 
the   wall   will   pull 
the  liquid  particles 

>  in  the  direction 
The  force  of 
^€o?iesio>i  of  the  hquid 
will  pull  these  same  particles  in  the  direction  oF.  The  resul- 
tant of  these  two  pulls  on  the  liquid  at  o  will  tlien  be  repre- 
sented by  olt  (Fig.  101),  in  accordance  with  the  pai'aUelogram 
law  of  Chapter  V.  If,  then,  the  resultant  oE  of  the  adhesive 
force  oS  and  the  cohesi\Q  foice  oF  lies  to  the  left  of  the 
vertical  om  (Fig.  102),  since  the  surface  of  i  liquid  always 
assumes  a  position  at  right  angles  to 
the  resultant  force,  the  liquid  must  nse 
up  against  the  wall  as  water  does 
against  glass  (Fig.  102) 

If  the  cohesive  force  oF(¥ig  103)  is 
strong  in  comparison  with  the  a<:lhesive 
force  o£,  the  resultant  oB  will  fall  to 
the  right  of  the  vertical,  m  whith  case 
the  hquid  must  be  depressed  about  o. 

Whether,  then,  a  hquid  will  rise 
against  a  sohd  wall  or  be  depressed  by  it  will  depend  only 
on  the  relative  strengths  of  the  adhesion  of  the  wall  for  the 
hquid  and  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid  for  itself.  Since  mercury 
does  not  wet  glass,  we  know  that  cohesion  is  here  relatively 
strong,  and  we  should  expect,  therefore,  that  the  mercury 


"  1  liquid  always 

103     CoudiUoa  for 
depression  of  a  liquid 
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would  be  depressed,  as  indeed  we  find  it  to  be.  The  fact 
that  water  will  wet  glass  indicates  that  in  this  case  adhesion 
is  relatively  strong,  and  hence  we  should  expect  water  to  rise 
against  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel,  as  in  fact  it  does. 

It  is  clear  that  a  liquid  which  is  depressed  near  the  edge 
of  a  vertical  solid  wall  must  assume  within  a  tube  a  surface 
which  is  convex  upward^  while  a  liquid  which  rises  agamst  a 
wall  must  within  such  a  tube  be  concave  tipward, 

118.  Explanation  of  ascension  and  depression  in  capillary 
tubes.  As  soon  as  the  curvatures  just  mentioned  are  pro- 
duced, the  concave  surface  aoh  (Fig.  104)  tends,  by  virtue  of 


m 


Fig. 104  Fig.  105 

A  concave  meniscus  causes  a  rise 
in  a  capillary  tube 


Fig.  10(5 


Fig.  107 


A  convex  meniscus  caiLses 
a  fall 


surface  tension,  to  straighten  out  into  the  flat  surface  ao'K 
Bat  it  no  sooner  thus  begins  to  sti-aighten  out  than  adhesion 
again  elevates  it  at  the  edges.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  liquid  must  continue  to  rise  in  the  tube  until  the 
we^ht  of  the  volume  of  liquid  lifted,  namely  mnnb  (Fig.  105), 
balances  the  tendency  of  the  surface  aob  to  flatten  out.  That 
the  liquid  will  rise  higher  in  a  small  tube  than  in  a  large 
one  18  to  be  expected,  since  the  weight  of  the  column  of 
liquid  to  be  supported  in  the  small  t\ibe  is  less. 

The  convex  mercury  surface  nob  (Fig.  106)  falls  until  the 
npwaid  pieaBore  at  o,  due  to  the  depth  h  of  mercurj'^  (^"ig-  ^07), 
balanoeB  the  tendoicy  of  the  sui'face  aob  to  flatten. 
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119.  Capillary  phenomena  in  everyday  life.  Capillary  phe- 
nomena play  a  very  important  part  in  the  processes  of  nature 
and  of  everyday  life.  Thus  the  rise  of  oil  in  wicks  of  lamps, 
the  complete  wetting  of  a  towel  when  one  end  of  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  in  a  basin  of  water,  the  rapid  absorption  of  liquid  by 
a  lump  of  sugar  when  one  corner  of  it  only  is  immersed,  the 
takmg  up  of  ink  by  blotting  paper,  are  all  illustrations  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  phenomena  which  we  observe  in  the  capillary 
tubes  of  Fig.  99. 

120.    Floating  of  small  objects  on  water.    Let  a  needle  be  laid 

very  carefully  on  the  surface  of  a  dish  of  water.    In  spite  of  the  fact 

that  it  is  nearly  eight  times  as  dense  as  water  it  will 

he  found  to  float.    If  the  needle  has  been  previously 

magnetized,  it  may  be  made  to  move  about  in  any 

direction  over  the  surface  in  obedience  to  the  pull  of 

a  magnet  held,  for  example,  underneath  the  table.  Fig.  108.   Cross 

rx^       T  1  PI-  section     of     a 

To  discover   the   cause    oi    this   apparently     floatino-  needle 

impossible  phenomenon,   examme  closely  the 

surface  of  the  water  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 

needle.    It  will  be  found  to  be  depressed  in  the  manner  shown 

in  Fig.  108.    This  furnishes  at  once  the  explanation.    So  long 

as  the  needle  is  so  small  that  its  own  weight  is  no  greater  than 

the  upward  force  exerted  upon  it  by 

the  tendency  of  the   depressed   (and 

therefore   concave)  liquid   surface  to 

strais^hten  out  into  a  flat  surface,  the 

,,  .      .   1     .      .1       T       -1  Fig.  109.    Insect  walkmg 

needle  cannot  sink  m  the  liquid,  no       on  the  surface  of  water 

matter  how  great  its  density.    If  the 

water  had  wet  the  needle,  that  is,  if  it  had  risen  about  the 
needle  instead  of  being  depressed,  the  tendency  of  the  liquid 
surface  to  flatten  out  would  have  pulled  it  down  into  the 
liquid  instead  of  forcing  it  upward.  Any  body  about  which 
a  liquid  is  depressed  will  therefore  float  on  the  surface  of 
the  liquid  if  its  mass  is  not  too  great.     Even  if  the  liquid 
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tends  to  rise  about  a  body  when  it  is  perfectly  clean,  an  im- 
perceptible film  of  oil  upon  the  body  will  cause  it  to  depress 
the  liquid,  and  hence  to  float. 

The  above  experiment  explains  the  famiHar  phenomenon  of 
insects  walking  and  running  on  the  surface  of  water  (Fig.  109) 
in  apparent  contradiction  to  the  law  of  Archimedes,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  they  should  sink  until  they  displace  their 
own  weight  of  the  liquid. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Explain  how  capillary  attraction  comes  usefully  into  play  in  the 
steel  pen,  camers-hair  brushes,  lamp  wicks,  and  sponges. 

2.  Candle  grease  may  be  removed  from  clothing  by  covering  it  with 
blotting  paper  and  then  passing  a  hot  flatiron  over  the  paper.    Explain. 

3.  Why  will  a  piece  of  sharp-cornered  glass  become  rounded  when 
heated  to  redness  in  a  Bunsen  flame  ? 

4.  The  leads  for  pencils  are  made  by  subjecting  powdered  graphite 
to  enormous  pressures  produced  by  hydraulic  machines.  Explain  how 
the  pressure  changes  the  powder  to  a  coherent  mass. 

5.  Float  two  matches  an  inch  apart.  Touch  the  water  between  them 
with  a  hot  wire.  The  matches  will  spring  apart.  AVhat  does  this  show 
about  the  effect  of  temperature  on  surface  tension  ? 

6.  Repeat  the  experiment,  touching  the  water  with  a  wire  moistened 
with  alcohol.  What  do  you  infer  as  to  the  relative  surface  tensions  of 
alcohol  and  water  ? 

7.  Fasten  a  bit  of  gum  camphor  to  one  end  of  half  a  toothpick  and 
lay  it  upon  the  surface  of  a  large  vessel  of  clean  still  water.  Explain  the 
motion. 

8.  Shot  are  made  by  pouring  molten  lead  through  a  sieve  on  top 
of  a  tall  tower  and  catching  it  in  water  at  the  bottom.  Why  are  the 
shot  spherical? 

9.  Explain  how  capillary  attraction  makes  an  irrigation  system 
successful. 

10.  In  building  a  macadam  road  coarse  stones  are  placed  at  the 
bottom,  on  top  of  them  smaller  stones,  and  finally  little  gTanules  tightly 
rolled  together  by  means  of  a  steam  roller.  Explain  how  this  arrange- 
ment of  material  keeps  the  road  dry. 

11.  AVhat  force  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  return  of  the  water 
that  has  gravitated  into  the  soil  ?  AVould  the  looseness  of  the  soil  make 
any  difference  (dry  farming)  ? 
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Absorption  of  Gases  by  Solids  asd  Liquids 


'"    121.  Absorption  of  gases  by  solids, 

with  ammonia  gas  bv  heating  aqua 
gaa  ti)  diRplace  mercun  in  tLe  tul. 
charcoal  an  inch  long  iind  nnirlT 
as  wide  an  tlie  tubi^  he  heatiil 
to  redness  and  then  plunged  1  e 
neatti  the  mercury.  \\  hen  it  is 
cool,  let  it  be  clipped  undiraeatli 
the  mouth  of  the  test  tube  and 
allowed  to  rise  into  the  gas  The 
mercury  will  be  Been  to  nae  in 
the  tube,  aa  in  Fig.  Ill    A\  hy  ' 

This  property  of 


Let  a  lai^  te.st  tube  be  filled 
causing  tlie  evolved 
Fig.  110.    Let  a  I'iece  of 


no.   Filliag  tiib« 


J  gases  is  possessed  to  a  notable 
e  by  porous  substances,  especially  coconut  and  peach-pit 
charcoal.    It  is  not  improbable  that  all  sblids  hold,  closely 
adhering  to  their  surfiicea,  thin  layers  of  the  gases  with  which 
they  are  in  contact,  and  that  the  prominence 
of  the  phenomena  of  alisorption  in  porous 
substances  is  due  to  the  gi-eat  extent  of  sur- 
face possessed  by  sucli  substances. 

That  the  same  substance  exerts  widely 
different  attractions  upon  the  molecules  of 
different  gases  is  shown  by  tlie  fact  that  char- 
coal will  absorb  90  times  its  own  volume  of 
ammonia  gas,  35  times  its  volume  of  carbon 
dioxide,  and  only  1.7  times  its  volume  of 
hjdrogen.  Tlie  usefulness  of  charcoal  as  a 
deodorizer  is  due  to  its  enormous  abiUty  to  absorb  certain 
kinds  of  gaa^.  This  piopeity  made  it  available  for  use  in  gas 
masks  (see  opposite  p.  103)  during  the  World  War.  If  a 
little  spongy  platinum  is  suspended  in  a  vessel  above  wood 
alcohol,  it  will  glow  brightly  because  of  the  absorption  into 
the  platmum  of  both  vapor  of  alcohol  and  oxygen.   The  rf^iid 


:Ses  with  which 
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ha.  in.  Absorp- 
iou  of  ammonia 
gaa  by  cbarooal 


■•at  phyglilBM;  bo™  in  Edinburgh, 
Sijotlimd ;  proftnaor  of  oatural 
phi1o»phy  at  UBriscIiBl  College, 
Aberdeen,  fu  UGd.  oE  pbydcB  ami 
nstiDlioin;  In  Kings  CoUege,  Lon- 
■km.  In  18C0.  and  ot  eipcrimenLal 
phydea  in  Cambridge  University 
from  1871  to  187D ;  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Bgurofl  In  the  derelop- 
iiienl  of  tbo  lilneilo  theory  of 
gases  and  the  mechauical  theory 

ruaguetie  tbeory  of  light — a  the- 
ory which  has  become  the  bojls  of 


( heoreilcal  phyitfo,  and  loft ' 
111  ihaepooh-makingeiperlnii 
.1 1  waiery  at  the  eleetromBgne 
ves predicted  by  Huvell.Wl 
a  telegn4>hy  is  bnt  an  8ppli< 


l  Gas  MisK 


A  great  variety  of  pdisonoua  gases  hiivii^K  udeuait;  greater  than  air  were  set  free 
anil  carried  by  tiie  wlud  against  the  Ailled  armies  in  the  World  Wat,  and  othen 
were  fired  in  explosive  ahells.  Until  gas  maskB  were  devised  these  gases,  Bettlini 
into  the  trencties,  nronght  (rightful  baroc  amoDg  the  troopa.  The  ahsorptive  powel 
of  elmrcoal,  especially  when  Imprpgnalsd  with  certain  chemicals,  proved  na  efteo 
tiTe  barrier  aj^ainst  the  deadl;'  fumes,  since  all  of  the  air  entering  the  Iiuiga  o: 
the  soldiers  had  to  he  inhaled  through  the  charcoal  within  a  canister  carried  ii 
the  bag  designed  to  hold  the  gas  mask.  The  illustratioD  shows  an  American  gai 
muk  adjiutsd  to  tlie  bead  of  aa  Amerlcoo  aoldier 
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rise  in  temperature  is  due  to  tlie  increased  rate  of  oxidation 
of  the  alcohol  brouglit  about  by  this  more  intimate  mixture. 
This  property  of  platinum  is  utilized  iu  tlie  platiuum-alcohol 
cigar  lighter  (Fig.  112). 

122.  Absorption  of  gases  in  liquids. 

Let  a  beaker  containing  cold  water  be  slowly 
heated.  Small  bubbles  of  air  will  he  seen  to 
collect  in  great  numbers  upon  the  walls  and 
to  rise  through  the  liquid  to  the  surface. 
That  they  are  indeed  bubbles  of  air  and  not 
of  ateara  is  proved,  first,  by  the  fact  that  they 
appear  when  the  temperature  is  far  lielow 
boiling,  and,  second,  by  the  fact  that  tliey  do 
not  condense  as  they  rise  into  the  higlier  and 
cooler  layers  of  the  water. 

The  experiment  shows  two  things: 
first,  that  water  ordinarily  contains  considerable  quantities  of 
air  dissolved  in  it ;  and,  second,  that  the  amount  of  air  which 
wat«r  can  hold  decreases  as  the  tempei-ature  rises.  The  first 
point  is  also  proved  by  the  existence  of  fish  life ;  for  fishes 
obtain  the  oxygen  which  they  need  to  support  life  from  air 
which  is  dissolved  in  the  water. 

The  amount  of  gas  which  will  be  absorbed  by  water  varies 
greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  gas.  At  0°  C.  and  a  pi'essure  of 
76  centimeters  1  cubic  centimeter  of  water  will  absorb  1050 
cubic  centimeters  of  ammonia,  1,8  cubic  centimeters  of  carbon 
dioxide,  and  only  .04  cubic  centimeter  of  oxygen.  Commercial 
aqua  ammonia  is  simply  ammonia  gas  dissolved  in  water. 

The  following  experiment  illustrates  the  absorption  of 
ammonia   by    water : 

Let  the  flask  F  (Fig.  1  i:i)  and  tube  h  be  filled  with  ammonia  by  i-)a9sing 
a  current  of  the  gas  iu  at  n  and  out  througli  I/.  Then  let  ii  \<e  corked 
up  and  6  thrust  into  G,  a  flask  nearly  filled  witli  water  which  has  been 
colored  slightly  red  by  the  addition  of  litmus  and  a  drop  or  two  uf  acid. 
As  the  ammonia  is  absorbed  the  wati-r  will  slowly  rise  in  l,  and  as  soon 


a«  it  reaches  F  it  will  rusli  uj)  vexy  rapidly  until  the  upper  flask  is 
nearly  full.  At  the  same  time  the  color  will  change  from  red  to  blue 
because  of  the  action  of  tlirjininmnin  upon  thf  lituiua. 

'  '  Experiment  shown  that  in  every  case  of  ab- 
sorption of  a  gag  by  a  liquid  tyi-  a  solid  the 
quantity  of  gas  absorbed  decreases  with  an  in^'- 
creaee  in  temperature,  —  a  result  which  was 
toTiave  been  expected  from  the  kinetic 
theorj',  since  mereasmg  the  molecular  veloc- 
ity must  of  course  increase  the  difficulty 
which  the  adhesive  forces  have  in  retaining 
the  gaseous  molecules. 

^_  123.  Effect  of  pressure  upon  absorption. 
Soda  water  is  ordinary  water  which  has  been 
made  to  absorb  large  quantities  of  carbon  fig.113.  Absorp- 
dioxide  gas.  This  impregnation  is  aecom-  t'on  "f  aininnnia 
phshed  by  bringing  the  water  into  contact  ^  "*  '^' 

with  the  gas  under  high  pressure.  As  soon  as  tlie  pressure  is 
relieved,  the  gas  passes  rapidly  out  of  solution.  This  is  the 
cause  of  the  characteristic  effervescence  of  soda  water.  Tliese 
facts  show  eleai'Iy  that  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  which  can 
be  absorbed  by  water  is  greater  for  high  pressures  than  for  low. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  careful  experiments  have  shown  tliat  the 
amount  of  any  gas  absorbed  is  directly  proportional  to  the  pres- 
sure, so  that  if  carbon  dioxide  under  a  pressure  of  10  atmos- 
pheres is  brought  into  contact  with  water,  ten  times  as  much 
of  the  gas  is  absorbed  as  if  it  had  been  under  a  pressure  of 
1  atmosphere.    This  is  known  as  Henrj''s  law. 


QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

.   Why  ilo  fishes  in  an  aiiuariuiu  die  if  the  Wi 


■wed? 


L   of 


2.  Explain   the   apjiarent  generatioi 
ammonia  is  heated. 

3.  Why,  in  the  exjierimeut  illustrated  in 
much  more  rajiid  after  the  water  began  to 


s  not  frequently 
gas  when  aqua 

Fig.  lis,  waa  the  flow  ao 
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CHAPTER  VII 

WORK  AND  MECHANICAL  ENERGY* 

Definition  and  Measurement  of  Work 

124.  Definition  of  work.  Whenever  a  force  move$  a  body 
on  which  it  acts,  it  is  said  to  do  work  upon  that  body,  and 
the  amount  of  the  work  accomplished  is  measured  by  the 
product  of  the  force  acting  and  the  distance  through  which 
it  moves  the  body.  Thus,  if  1  gram  of  mass  is  lifted  1  centi- 
meter in  a  vertical  direction,  1  gram  of  force  has  acted,  and 
the  distance  through  which  it  has  moved  the  body  is  1  centi- 
meter. We  say,  therefore,  that  the  lifting  force  has  accom- 
plished 1  gram  centimeter  of  work.  If  the  gram  of  force  had 
Kfted  the  body  upon  which  it  acted  through  2  centimeters, 
the  work  done  would  have  been  2  gram  centhneters.  If  a 
force  of  3  grams  had  acted  and  tlie  body  had  been  lifted 
through  3  centimeters,  the  work  done  would  have  been  9  gram 
centimeters,  etc.  Or,  in  general,  if  W  represent  the  work 
accomplished,  F  the  value  of  the  acting  force,  and  «  the  dis- 
tance through  which  its  point  of  application  moves,  then  the 
definition  of  work  is  given  by  the  equation 

W=FyiB.  (1) 

In  the  scientific  sense  no  work  is  ever  done  unless  the 
force  succeeds  in  producing  motion  in  the  body  on  which  it 

*  It  is  recommended  that  this  chapter  be  preceded  by  an  experiment  in 
^^t\i  the  student  discovers  for  himself  the  law  of  the  lever,  that  is^  the 
P'lBciple  of  mofments  (see,  for  example,  Experiment  16,  authors'  Manual), 
*iid  that  it  be  accompanied  by  a  study  of  the  principle  of  work  as  exempli- 
^  in  at  least  one  of  the  other  simple  machines  (see,  for  example,  Experi- 
"^6iitl7,  authors'  Manual). 
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'acts.  A  pillar  supporting  a  building  does  no  work;  a  man 
tugging  at  a  stone,  but  failing  to  move  it,  does  no  work. 
In  the  popular  sense  we  sometimes  say  that  we  are  doing  work 
when  we  are  simply  holding  a  weight  or  doing  anything  else 
which  results  in  fatigue;  but  in  physics  the  word  "work"  is 
used  to  describe  not  the  effort  put  forth  but  the  effect  ac- 
complished^ as  represented  in  equation  (1). 

125.  Units  of  work.  There  are  two  common  units  of  work 
in  the  metric  system,  the  gram  centimeter  and  the  kilogram 
meter.  As  the  names  imply,  the  gram  centimeter  is  the  work 
done  by  a  force  of  1  gram  when  it  moves  the  point  on  which 
it  acts  1  centimeter.  The  kilogram  meter  is  the  work  done 
by  a  kilogram  of  force  when  it  moves  the  point  on  which  it 
acts  1  meter.    The  gram  meter  also  is  sometimes  used. 

Corresponding  to  the  English  unit  of  force,  the  pound,  is 
the  unit  of  work,  the  foot  pound.  It  is  the  work  done  by  a 
"  pound  of  force  "  when  it  moves  the  point  on  which  it  acts 
1  foot.  Thus,  it  takes  a  foot  pound  of  work  to  lift  a  pound 
of  mass  1  foot  high. 

In  the  absolute  system  of  units  the  dyne  is  the  unit  of  force,  and  the 
dyne  centimeter,  or  enj,  is  the  corresponding  unit  of  work.  The  erg  is 
the  amount  of  work  done  by  a  force  of  1  dyne  when  it  moves  the  point 
on  which  it  acts  1  centimeter.  To  raise  1  liter  of  water  from  the  floor 
to  a  table  1  meter  high  would  require  1000  x  980  X 100  =  98,000,000  ergs 
of  work.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  erg  is  an  exceedingly  small 
unit.  For  this  reason  it  is  customary  to  employ  a  unit  which  is  equal 
to  10,000,000  ergs.  It  is  called  a  joule,  in  honor  of  the  great  English 
physicist  James  Prescott  Joule  (1818-1889).  The  work  done  in  lifting 
a  liter  of  water  1  meter  is  therefore  9.8  joules. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  To  drag  a  trunk  weighing  120  lb.  required  a  force  of  40  lb.  How 
much  work  would  be  required  to  drag  this  trunk  2  yd.  ?  to  lift  it  2  yd. 
vertically  V 

2.  A  carpenter  pushed  5  lb.  on  his  plane  while  taking  off  a  shaving 
4  ft.  long.   How  much  work  was  done  ? 


^^ 
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3.  flow  manv  foot  pounds  of  work  does  a  15iMb.  man  do  iu  climbing 
to  the  top  of  Mt.  Washington,  which  is  t>:300  ft.  high  ? 

4.  A  horse  pulls  a  metric  ton  of  coal  to  the  top  of  a  hill  30  m.  high. 
Express  the  work  accomplished  in  kilogram  meters  (a  metric  ton  = 
1000  kg.). 

5.  If  the  20,000  inhabitants  of  a  city  use  an  average  of  20  litei*s  of 
water  per  capita  per  day,  how  many  kilogram  meters  of  work  must  the 
engines  do  per  day  if  the  water  has  to  be  raised  to  a  height  of  75  m,  ? 

Work  expended  upon  and  accomplished  by  Systems 

OF  Pulleys 

126.  The  single  fixed  pulley.  Let  the  force  of  the  earth's  attrac- 
tion upon  a  mass  H  be  overcome  by  pulling  upon  a  spring  balaueo  N, 
in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  114,  until  R  moves  slowly  upward.  If  7* 
is  100  grams,  the  spring  balance  will  also  be  found  to  ,  ...  j 
register  a  force  of  100  grams.  /H  N 

Experiment  therefore  shows  that  m  the  use 
of  the  single  fixed  pulley  the  acting  force,  or 
effort,  E,  which  is  producing  the  motion,  is  equal 
to  the  resisting  force,  or  resistance,  jK,  which  is 
opposing  the  motion. 

Again,  since  the  length  of  the  string  is  always  T     A 

constant,  the  distance  s  through  which  the  point         E 

i,  at  which  E  is  applied,  must  move  is  always     Vm.  114.  Thn 

equal  to  the  distance  a'  through  which  the  weight    **^"«^"      ^^^**'^ 

^  is  lifted.    Hence,  if  we  consider  tJie  work  put 

into  the  system  at  A^  namely,  E  x  s^  and  the  work  acffroinpIiHlicd 

by  the  system  at  i^,  namely.  It  x  /,  we  find,  obviously,  hIihm' 

^  =  i^and«  =  «',that 

Exs  =  Bxh';  CI) 

that  is,  in  the  ease  of  the  single  fixe<l  pulley,  the  work  dotm 
^y  the  acting  force  E  (tfie  effort)  in  eqwil  to  the  work  doiw 
againgt  the  resisting  force  R  (the  retaHtance )^  or  the  work  put 
into  the  machine  at  A  is  equal  to  the  work  accompliahed  hy 
the  machine  at  R. 


t 
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127.  The  single  movable  pulley.  Now  let  the  force  of  the  earth's 
attraction  upon  the  mass  R  be  overcome  by  a  single  movable  pulley,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  115.    Since  the  weight  oi  R  (R  repre- 
senting in  this  case  the  weight  of  both  the  pulley  and         ^ 
the  suspended  mass)  is  now  supported  half  by  the  strand 
C  and  half  by  the  strand  B,  the  force  E  which  must  act 
at  ^  to  hold  the  weight  in  place,  or  to  move  it  slowly 
upward  if  there  is  no  friction,  should  be  only  one  half  ( 
of  R.    A  reading  of  the  balance  will  show  that  this  is 
indeed  the  case. 

Experiment  thus  shows  that  in  the  case  of  the 
single  movable  pulley  the  effort  E  is  jvM  one  half 
as  great  as  the  resistance  R. 

But  when  we  again  consider  the  work  which 
the  force  JS  must  do  to  lift  the  weight  R  a  dis-     single  movabb 
tance  «',  we  see  that  A  must  move  upward  2  pulley 

inches  in  order  to  raise  R   1  inch;  for  when 
R  moves  up  1  inch,  both  of  the  strands  B  and  C  must  be 
shortened  1  inch.    As  before,  therefore,  since  R=2  E  and 

^^^^^  Ex8=Rxs'; 

that  is,  in  the  case  of  the  single  movable  pulley,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  fixed  pulley,  the  work  put  into  the  machine  by  the 
effort  E  is  equal  to  the  work  accomplished  by  the  machine  against 
the  resistance  R. 

128.  Combinations  of  pulleys.  Let  a  weight  R  be  lifted  by  means 
of  such  a  system  of  pulleys  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  116,  either  (1)  or  (2). 
Here,  since  R  is  supported  by  6  strands  of  the  cord,  it  is  clear  that  the 
force  which  must  be  applied  at  A  in  order  to  hold  R  in  place,  or  to 
make  it  move  slowly  upward  if  there  is  no  friction,  should  be  but  ^  of  i?. 

The  experiment  will  show  this  to  be  the  case  if  the  eflfects 
of  friction,  which  are  often  very  considerable,  are  eliminated 
by  taking  the  mean  of  the  forces  which  must  be  applied  at  JE 
to  eause  it  to  move  first  slowly  upward  and  then  slowly  down'- 
'vaid.    The  law  of  any  combination  of  movable  pulleys  may 
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then  be  stated  thus:  If  n  represents  the  'ivumler  of  strands 
between  which  the  weight  is  divided^ 

E  =  R/n.  (3) 

But  when  we  again  consider  the  work  which  the  force  E 
must  do  in  order  to  lift  the  weight  R  through  a  distance  «', 
we  see  that,  in  order  that  the  weight 
R  may  be  moved  up  tlu^ough  1  inch, 
each  of  the  strands  must  be  short- 
ened 1  inch,  and  hence  the  point  A 
must  move  through  n  inches ;  that 
is,  s'  =  s/n.  Hence,  ignormg  friction, 
in  this  case  also  we  have 

Ex  s  =  Ex  s' ', 

that  is,  although  the  effort  E  is  only 

~  of  the  resistance  i?,  th'  vork  put 

into  the  machine  by  the  effort  E  is 
equal  to  the  work  accomjyllsfit'd  hi/  the 
machine  agaiyist  the  resistance  R, 

129.  Mechanical  advantage.   The 
above  experiments  show  that  it  is 

sometimes  possible  by  applying  a  small  force  E  to  overcome 
a  much  larger  resisting  force  R.  The  ratio  of  the  rcHistaurr  R 
t^  ilie  effort  E  (ignoring  fri'-t  ion )  is  called  the  'mechanical  ad  ran- 
tage  of  the  machine.  Thus,  the  mechanical  advantage  of  ilie 
angle  fixed  pulley  is  1,  that  of  tlie  single  movable  pnll'.y  is 
2,  that  of  the  system  of  pulleys  shown  in  Fig.  11 G  is  0,  etc. 

If  the  acting  force  is  applied  at  R  inst(,*ad  of  at  E  the  me- 
chanical advantage  of  the  systems  of  pulh-ys  of  Fig.  110  is  J  ; 
for  it  requires  an  application  of  G  pounds  at  R  to  lift  1  j^ound 
at  E.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  resisting  forr-e  at  E  wr.v 
moves  six  tunes  as  fast  and  six  tinn^s  as  far  as  the  acting  fone 
at  &   We  can  thus  either  sacrilice  speed  to  gaiji  forr«%  or 


¥n,.  110.   ('oml)iiiat,ioii.s 
id  piilh'vs 
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sacrifice  force  to  gain  speed ;  but  iii  every  case,  whatever  we 
gain  in  the  one  we  lose  in  the  other.  Thus  in  the  hydrauhc 
elevator  shown  in  Fig.  13,  p.  18,  the  cage  moves  only  as  fast 
as  the  piston ;  but  in  that  shown  in  Fig.  14  it  moves  four  times 
as  fast.  Hence  the  force  applied  to  the  piston  in  the  latter 
case  must  be  four  times  as  great  as  in  the  former  if  the  same 
load  is  to  be  lifted.  This  means  that  the  diameter  of  the  latter 
cylinder  must  be  twice  as  great. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Although  the  mechanical  advantage  of  the  fixed  pulley  is  only  1, 
it  is  extensively  used  in  connection  with  clothes  lines,  awnings,  open 
wells,  and  flags.    Explain. 

2.  If  the  hydraulic  elevator  of  Fig.  14,  p.  18,  is  to  carry  a  total  load 
of  20,000  lb.,  what  force  must  be  applied  to  the  piston?  If  the  water 
pressure  is  70  lb.  per  square  inch,  what  must  be  the  area  of  the  piston  ? 

3.  Draw  a  diagram  of  a  set  of  pulleys  by  which  a  force  of  50  lb.  can 
support  a  load  of  200  lb. 

4.  Draw  a  diagram  of  a  set  of  pulleys  by  which  a  force  of  50  lb.  can 
support  250  lb.  What  would  be  the  mechanical  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  ? 

5.  Two  men,  pulling  50  lb.  each,  lifted  300  lb.  by  a  system  of  pulleys. 
Assuming  no  friction,  how  many  feet  of  rope  did  they  pull  down  in 
raising  the  weight  20  ft.  ? 


Work  and  the  Lever 

130.  The  law  of  the  lever.    The  lever  is  a  rigid  rod  free 
to  turn  about  some  point  P  called  the  fulcrum  (Fig.  117). 
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First  let  a  meter  |  | 
stick  be  balanced  as 
in  the  figure,  and 
then  let  a  mass  of, 
say,  300  g.  be  hung 
by  a  thread  from  a 
point  15  cm.  from 
the  fulcrum.     Then 

let  a  point  be  found  on  the  other  side  of  the  fulcrum  at  which  a  weight 
of  100  g.  will  just  support  the  300  g.    This  point  will  be  found  to  be 


Fig.  117.    The  simple  lever 
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45  cm.  from  the  fulcrum.   It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  product  of 
300  X  15  is  equal  to  the  product  of  100  x  45. 

Next  let  the  point  be  found  at  which  150  g.  just  balance  the  300  g. 
This  will  be  found  to  be  30  cm.  from  the  fulcrum.  Again,  the  products 
300  X  15  and  150  x  30  are  equal. 

No  matter  where  the  weights  are  placed,  or  what  weights 
are  used  on  either  side  of  the  fulcrum,  the  product  of  the 
effort  E  by  its  distance  I       ^ 


n: 


E 


from  the  fulcrum  (Fig.  118) 
will  be  found  to  be  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  re- 
sistance R  by  its  distance  V  ^ 

from  the  fulcrum.   Now  the     ^^^-  ^^^'  Illustrating  the  law  of  moments, 

namely,  El  =  RV 

perpendicular    distances    I 

and  V  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  forces  are 
called  the  lever  arms  of  the  forces  U  and  i?,  and  the  product  of 
a  force  by  its  lever  arm  is  called  the  moment  of  that  force.  The 
above  experiments  on  the  lever  may  then  be  generalized  in 
the  following  law :  The  moment  of  the  effort  is  equal  to  the 
moment  of  the  resistance.    Algebraically  stated,  it  is 

El  =  EV.  (4) 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  mechanical  advantage  of  the  lever, 
namely  B/E^  is  equal  to  l/V ;  that  is,  to  the  lever  arm  of  the 
effort  divided  by  the  lever  arm  of  the  resistance, 

131.  General  laws  of  the  lever.  If  parallel  forces  are  applied 
at  several  points  on  a  lever,  as  in  Figs.  119  and  120,  it  will  be 
found,  in  the  particular  cases  illustrated,  that  for  equilibrium 

200  X  30  =  100  X  20  + 100  x  40 
and  300x20  +  50x40  =  100x15  +  200x32.5; 

that  is,  the  sum  of  all  the  moments  which  are  tending  to  turn 
the  beam  in  one  direction  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  moments 
tending  to  turn  it  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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If,  further,  we  support  the  levers  of  Figs.  119  and  120 
by  spring  balances  attached  at  P,  we  shall  find,  after  allowing 
for  the  weight  of  the  stick,  that  the  two  forces  indicated  by 
the  balances  are-  respectively  200  -h  100  -|- 100  =  400 
and  300  + 100  +  200  -  50  =  650 ;  that  is,  the  mm  of 
all  the  forces  acting  in  one  direction  on  the  lever  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  all  the  forces  act' 
ing  in  the  opposite  direction* 


200 

Fig.  119  Fig.  120 

Condition  of  equilibrium  of  a  bar  acted  upon  by  several  forces 

These  two  laws  may  be  combined  as  follows :  If  we  think 
of  the  force  exerted  by  the  spring  balance  as  the  equilibrant 
of  all  the  other  forces  acting  on  the  lever,  then  we  find  that  the 
residtant  of  any  number  of  parallel  forces  is  their  algebraic  sum^ 
and  its  point  of  application  is  the  point  about  which  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  moments  is  zero, 

132.  The  couple.  There  is  one  case,  however,  in  which  paral- 
lel forces  can  have  no  single  force  as  their  resultant,  namely, 
the  case  represented  in  Fig.  121.  Such  a  pair  of  equal  ^^ 
and  opposite  forces  acting  at  different  points  on  a  lever  is 
called  a  couple  and  can  be  neutralized 
only  by  another  couple  tending  to 
produce  rotation  in  the  opposite 
direction.    The  moment  of  such   a     ^^      Fig.  121.  The  couple 

couple  is  evidently  F^x  oa  +  F^x  ob  =^ F^y.  ah ;  that  is,  it  is 
one  of  the  forces  times  the  total  distance  between  them.  The 
forces  applied  to  iihA  i  of  aa  automobile  illustrate 

the  coup)^ 
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133.  Work  expended  upon  and  accomplished  by  the  lever. 
We  have  just  seen  that  when  the  lever  is  in  equilibrium  — 
that  is,  when  it  is  at  rest  or  is  moving  uniformly  —  the  relation 
between  the  effort  E  and  the  resistance  R  is  expressed  in  the 
equation  of  moments,  namely  El  =  BV.  Let  us  now  suppose, 
precisely  as  in  the  case  of 

the  pulleys,  that  the  force  E 
raises  the  weight  R  through 
a  small  distance  h\  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  point  A  to 
wliich   E  is   attached    must 

.,  y  T  ,  Fig.  122.    Showing  that  the  equation 

move    through   a    distance    9     of  moments,  ^Z  =  i?r,  is  equivalent  to 

(Fig.  122).    From  the  simi-  Es  =  Rs' 

larity  of  the  triangles  AFn 

and  BPm  it  will  be  seen  that  l/r  is  equal  to  s/s'.    Hence 

equation  (4),  which  represents  the  law  of  the  lever,  and  which 

may  be  written  E/B  =  I' /I,  may  also  be  written  in  the  form 

E/B  =  s'/s,  or  Es  =  Bs^. 

Now  Es  represents  the  work  done  by  the  effort  E,  and  Bs'' 
the  work  done  agamst  the  resistance  B.  Hence  the  law  of 
moments,  which  has  just  been  found  by  experiment  to  be  the 
law  of  the  lever,  is  equivalent  to  the  statement  that  whenever 
work  18  accomplished  hy  the  tise  of  the  lever ^  the  work  expended 
upon  the  lever  hy  the  effort  E  is  equal  to  the  work  accomplished 
hy  the  lever  against  the  resistance  B, 

134.  The  three  classes  of  levers.  Although  the  law  stated 
in  §  133  applies  to  all  forms  of  the  lever,  it  is  customary  to 
divide  them  into  three  classes,  as  follows : 

1.  In  levers  of  the  first  class  the  fulcrum  P  is  between  the 
actii^  force  JS  and  the  resisting  force  B  (Fig.  123).  The 
mee  advantage  of  levers  of  this  class  is  greater  or  less 

vding  as  the  lever  arm  I  of  the  effort  is  greater 
lever  arm  V  of  the  resistance. 
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2.  In  levers  of  the  second  class  the  resistance  R  is  between 
the  effort  E  and  the  fulcrum  P  (Fig.  124).  Here  the  lever 
arm  of  the  effort,  that  is,  the  distance  from  E  to  jP,  is  neces- 
sarily greater  than  the  lever  arm  of  the  resistance,  that  is,  the 
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Fig.  123.   Levers  of        Fig.  124.   Levers  of 
first  class  second  class 


Fig.  125.   Levers  of 
third  class 


distance  from  R  to  P.    Hence  the  mechanical  advantage  of 
levers  of  the  second  class  is  always  greater  than  1. 

3.  In  levers  of  the  third  class  the  acting  force  is  between  the 
resisting  force  and  the  fulcrum  (Fig.  125).  The  mechanical 
advantage  is  then  obviously  less  than  1,  that  is,  in  this  ty}3e 
of  lever  force  is  always  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  gaining  speed. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  In  which  of  the  three  classes  of  levers  does  the  wheelbarrow 
belong?  grocer's  scales?  pliers?  sugar  tongs?  a  claw  hammer?  a 
pump  handle  ? 

2.  Explain  the  principle  of  weighing  by  the  steelyards  (Fig.  126). 
What  must  be  the  weight  of  the  bob  P  if  at  a  distance  of  40  cm.  from 
the  fulcrum  O  it  balances  a  weight  of  10  kg.  placed  at  a  distance  of 
2  cm.  from  0  ? 

'•'    3.  If  you   knew  your   own  weight,  how  could  you   determine  the 
weight  of  a  companion  if  you  had  only  a  teeter  board  and  a  foot  rule  ? 

4.  How  would  you  arrange  a  crowbar  to  use  it  as  a  lever  of  the  first 
class  in  overturning  a  heavy  object?  as  a  lever  of  the  second  class? 

5.  Why  do  tinners'  shears  have  long  handles  and  short  blades  and 

tailors'  shears  just  the  opposite  ?  • 
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6.  By  reference  to  moments  explain  (a)  why  a  door  ( 
«  easily  by  pushing  at  the  knob  than  at  a  point  close  t 


m  be  closed 
the  hinges 


1  a,  wheelbarrow  haTing  long 


Fig,  126.    Steelyanls 


(b)  why  a  heavier  load  can  be  lifted  t 
handles  than  on  one  with  short  han- 
dles ;  (c)  why  a  long-bandied  shovel 
generally  has  a  smaller  blade  than 
one  with  a  shorter  handle. 
'-'■■'  7.  Two  boys  carry  a  load  of  60  lb. 
on  a  pole  between  them.  If  the  loa<i 
is  4  ft.  from  one  boy  and  6  ft.  from 
the  other,  how  many  pounds  does  each 
boy  carry?  (Consider  the  force  ex- 
erted by  one  of  tht  boys  as  the  effort, 
the  load  as  the  resistance,  and  the 
second  boy  aa  the  fulcrum.) 

"  8.  Where  must  a  load  of  100  lb.  be  placed  on  a  stick  10  ft.  long  if 
the  man  who  holds  one  end  is  to  support  30  lb.  while  the  man  at  the 
other  end  supports  70  lb.  7 

9.  One  end  of  a  piano  must  be  raised  to  remove  a  broken  caster. 

The  force  required  is  240  lb.  Make  a  diagram  to  show  how  a  tJ-foot 
steel  bar  may  be  used  as  a  second-class  lever  to  raise  the  piano  with  an 
effort  of  40  lb. 

10.  When  a  load  is  carried  on  a  stick  over  the  shoulder,  why  does 
the  pressure  on  the  shoulder  become  greater  as  the  load  is  moved  farther 
out  on  the  stick? 

11.  A  safety  valve  and  weight  are  arranged  as  in  Fig.  127.  If  (ib  is 
IJ  in.  and  be  10^  in.,  what  effective  steam  [iressure  per  square  inch  is 
required  on  the  valve  to  unseat  it,  if  the  area  of  the  valve  is  J  sq.  in. 
and  the  weight  of  the  ball  i  lb.  7 

12.  The  diameters  of  the  piston  and 
cylinder  of  a  hydraulic  press  are  re- 
spectively 3  in.  and  30  in.  The  piston 
rod  is  attached  2  ft.  from  the  fulcrum 
of  a  lever  12  ft.  long  (Fig.  12,  p.  17). 
What  force  must  be  applied  at  the  end 
of  the  lever  to  make  the  press  exert  a 
force  of  5000  1b.? 

13.  Three  boys  sit  on  a  seesaw  as  follows :  A  (=  7o  lb.),  -1  ft.  to  the 
right  of  the  fulcrum ;  B  (=  100  lb.),  7  ft.  to  the  right  of  the  fulcrum ; 
C  (=  z  lb.),  7  ft.  to  the  left  of  the  fulcrum.  F.quilibrium  is  prodiiceil 
by  a  man,  12  ft.  to  the  right  of  the  fulcrum,  pushing  up  with  a  force  of 
ae  "     '         D'b  weight. 
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The  Principle  of  Work 

135.  Statement  of  the  principle  of  work.  The  study  of 
pulleys  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  in  all  cases  where  such 
machmes  are  used  the  work  done  by  the  effort  is  equal  to 
the  work  done  against  the  resistance,  provided  always  that 
friction  may  be  neglected  and  that  the  motions  are  uniform 
so  that  none  of  the  force  exerted  is  used  in  overcoming 
inertia.  The  study  of  levers  led  to  precisely  the  same  results 
In  Chapter  II  the  study  of  the  hydraulic  press  showed  that 
the  same  law  applied  m  this  case  also,  for  it  was  shown  that 
the  force  on  the  small  piston  times  the  distance  through 
which  it  moved  was  equal  to  the  force  on  the  large  piston 
times  the  distance  through  which  it  moved.  Similar  experi- 
ments upon  all  sorts  of  machines  have  shown  that  the  foUow- 
ing  is  an  absolutely  general  law  •'  In  all  mechariicai  devices  of 
whatever  sort,  in  all  cases  where  friction  may  he  neglected^  the 

{    work  expended  npon  the  machine  is  equal  to  the  work  accom- 

\plished  hy  iU  - — ..  --''^' 

^""^Iris  important  generalization,  called  "the  principle  of 
work,"  was  first  stated  by  Newton  in  1687.  It  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  fruitful  principles  ever  put  forward 
in  the  historj-  of  j^hysics.  By  its  application  it  is  easy  to 
deduce  the  relation  between  the  force  applied  and  the  force 
overcome  in  any  sort  of  machine,  provided  only  that  friction 
is  negligible  and  that  the  motions  take  place  slowly.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  produce,  or  imagine,  a  displacement  at  one 
end  of  the  macliine,  and  then  to  measure  or  calculate  the 
corresponding  displacement  at  the  other  end.  The  ratio  of 
the  second  displacement  to  the  first  is  the  ratio  of  the  force 
acting  to  the  force  overcome. 

136.  The  wheel  and  axle.  Let  us  apply  the  work  principle  to 
discover  the  law  of  the  wheel  and  axle  (Fig.  128).  When  the 
large  wheel  has  made  one  revolution,  the  point  A  on  the  rope 
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moves  down  a  distance  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheeL 
During  this  time  the  weight  R  is  lifted  a.  distance  equal 
the  circumference  of  tlie  axle.  Hence  tlie  equa- 
tion Es=Ri'  becomes  Ex  2vJi^  =  li  x  2vr^, 
where  B^  and  r,  are  the  radii  of  the  wheel  and 

axle  respectively.    This  equation  may  be  writ-  ^X     P^      I  'h^jui~^ 
ten  in  the  form  ^   ^*|.=**^  [  ovi-i*^,.^ 

R/E  =  EJr„;  (5) 

that   is,  the   weight   lifted  on  the   axle   is   n« 

matii/  times  the  force  applied  to  the  wheel  as  the 

radius  of  the  wheel  is  times  the  radius  of  ike  axle.  ^"'-  ^^^-  '''''* 
„  ,  .  ,  wheel  and  axle 
OtherwtKe     stated,      _    ._, 

he  mechanical  advantage  oftketcheel 

ind  axle  is  equal  to  the  radius  of 

he  wheel  divided  hy  the  radius  of 

\iM<u±._   _At/7,^j^_.    .  ■■-- 

^Tlie  capstan  (Fig,  129)  is  a  spe- 
ciivl  ciise  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  the 
It'iigtli  of  tlie  lever  ann  taking  the 
place  of  the  radius  of  the  wheel, 
and  the  radius  of  the  barrel  corre- 
sponding to  the  radius  of  the  axle. 
137.  The  work  principle  applied  to  the  inclined  plane.   The 

work  done  against  gravity  m  lifting  a  weight  R  (Fig-  1-30) 

from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a 

plane  is  evidently  equal  to  R  times 

the  height  h  of  the  plane.    But  the 

work  done  by  the  acting  force  i' 

while  the  carriage  of  weight  R  is 

being  pulled  from  the  bottom   to 

tlie  top  of  the   plane  is  equal  to 

E  times  the  length  I  of  the  plane. 

work  gives  El^Rh,  or  R/E  = 


Fio.  12«.   Tlie  capstan 


;.  180.   The  iDclined  plan 


Hence  the  piinciple  of 
'I/h;  (6) 


/^L  "  /=-'^ 


ifi^  3:- 


o 

^ 


Vj  ! 
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to 


\ 


that  is,  f A^  mechanical  advantage  of  the  inclined  plane,  or  the 
/iratio  of  the  iveight  lifted  to  the  force  acting  parallel  to  the^lajie^^^^^ 

j  is  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  plane  to  th^ 

\  height  (yf_t]ie ^Icme^y^his  is  precisely  the  cou- 
clusion  at  which  we  arrived  iii  another  way 
m  Chapter  V,  p.  63. 

138.  The  screw.  The  screw  (Fig.  131)  is 
a  combination  of  the  inclined  plane  and  the 
lever.  Its  law  is  easily  obtained  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  work.  When  the  force  which  acts 
on  the  end  of  the  lever  has  moved  this  point 
through  one  complete  revolution,  the  weight 


Fig.  131.    The 
jackscrew 


^    V  i^,  which  rests  on  top  of  the  screw,  has  evidently  been  lifted 
^  through  a  vertical  distance  equal  to  the  distance  between  two 
aX  adjoming  threads.    This  distance   d  is 
I  ,  called  the  pitch  of  the  screw.    Hence,  if 
we  represent  by  I  the  length  of  the  lever, 
the  work  principle  gives 

i:x27rl  =  Bd;  (7) 

that  is^jfhe  mechanical  advantage  of  the 

icre%i\  or  the  ratio  of  the  weight  lifted  to  /^,g.  132.  The  letter  press 

'the  force  applied,  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of\  

■the  circumference  of  the  circle  moved  over  hy  the  end  of  the  lever 

^to  the  distance  between  the  threads  of  the  screWy^^ii  actual  p)ractice 
'the  friction  in  such  an  arrangement  is  always 

V  very  great,  so  that  the  effort  exerted  must 
always  be  considerably  greater  than  that  given 
Ijy  equation  7.  Tlie  common  jackscrew  just 
described  (and  used  chiefly  for  raising  build- 

^  ings),  the  letter  press  (Fig.  132),  and  the  vise 
■  -.:  (Fig.  133)  are  all  familiar  forms  of  the  screw. 

139.  A  train  of  gear  wheels.   A  form  of  machine  capable  of  very  high 
mechanical  advantage  is  the  train  of  gear  wheels  shown  in  Fig.  134:. 


•)C 


•n 


V 


Fig.  133.  The  vise 
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iiCt  the  student  ahow  from  the  principle  of  work,  namely  Es  =  Jts',  that 
the  mechanical  advantage,  that  is,  ~,  of  such  a  device  is 


m.of  e 


3.  cogs 


(8) 


140.  The  woim  wheel.  Another  device  of  high  mechanical  advantage 
wheel  (Fig.  133).    Show  that  if  i  ia  the  length  of  the  crank 
C,  n  the  number  of 


3  the 


teeth  in  the  cogwheel 
W,  and  r  the  radins  of 
the  aide,  the  mechanical 
advantage  is  given  by 


2fl-/n_ 


Firt.  135.  Then 


This  device  i 
most    frequently   wl 
the  primary  object  is  to 

decrease  speed  rather  than  to  multiply  force.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
crank  handle  must  make  n  turns  while  the  cogwheel  is  making  one.  The 
worm-gear  "  drive  "  ia  generally  used  in  the  rear  axles  of  auto  trucks. 

141.  The  diflerontial  pulley.    In  the  differential  pulley  (Fig.  136)  an 


endless  chain  passes  first  c 
around  the  movable  pulley  C, 
then  up  again  over  the  fixed  pul- 
ley B,  which  is  rigidly  attachid 
to  A,  but  differs  slightly  from  it 
in  diameter.  On  the  circumfer- 
ence of  ali  the  pulleys  are  projec- 
tions which  fit  between  the  links, 
and  thus  keep  the  chains  from  sli[>- 
Jiing.  When  the  chain  ia  pulled 
down  at  E,  as  in  Fig.  130,  (2), 
until  the  upjier  rigid  system  of 
pulleys  has  made  one  complete 
revolution,  the  chain  between  the 
upper  and  lower  pulleys  has  been 
shortened  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  circumferences  of  the 


fixed  pulley  A,  then  doi 


Jiu.  I3C.   The  differential  pulley 
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pulleys  A  and  E,  for  the  chain  has  been  pulled  up  a  distanee  equal  to 
circumference  of  the  larger  pulley  and  let  down  a  distance  equal  to  tlM 
circuiufereuee  of  the  smaller  pulley.  Hence  the  load  It  has  been  lifted  by 
half  the  difference  between  the  circumferencea  of  A  and  B.  The  meclian- 
ical  advantage  is  therefore  equal  to  the  circunifereuco  of  A  divided  by 
oue  half  the  difference  between  the  circmiifereuues  of  A  and  S. 


QUESTIONS  Airo  PROBLEMS 

1.  A  ISOO-pound  safe  must  be  raised  5  ft.   The  force  which  ca' 
■applied  is  250  lb.    ■\VhHt  is  the  shortest  inclined  plane  whieli 

be  used  for  the  jiiiriHise? 

2.  A  aOO-ponnd  barrel  was  rolled  uji  a  plank 
12  ft.  long  iulo  a  doorway  3  ft.  high.  What  force 
was  applied  parallel  to  tiie  plunk? 

3.  A  force  of  80  kg.  nn  a  wheel  whose  diameter 
is  a  in.  balances  a  weight  of  150  kg.  on  tlie  axle. 
Find  the  diameter  of  the  axle. 

4.  If  the  capstan  of  a  ship  is  12  in.  in  diameter 
and  the  levers  are  6  ft.  long,  what  force  must  !«; 
exerted  by  each  of  1  men  in  order  to  raise  an  anchor 
weighing  2000  lb.  ? 

5.  If,  in  the  compoim.d  lever  of  l-'ig.  1)J7, 
.■I  C  =  n  ft.,  BC  =  1  ft.,  DF=i  ft.,  FG  -  8  in.,  BJ  = 
what  force  applied  at  IC  will  aiippiirt  a  w 


I 


•lIJ  =  &it^ 

\iiht  of  2000  lb.  at  M'l 


6,  The  hay  scales  shown  in  Fig.  133  consist  of  a  compound  lever  with 
fulcrniiis  Ht  F,  F',  F",  F"'.  11  Fa  and  F'n'  are  lengths  of  0  in.,  FE  and 
F'E  5  ft.,  F"»  1  ft,  F"n  <S  ft.,  tF'"  2  in.,  and  F'"S  20  in.,  hew  many 
l^inde  at  ir  will  be  required  to  balance  a  weight  of  a  ton  on  the  platfonat.l 
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7.  In  the  windlass  of  Fig.  139  the  (^rank  handle  haa  a  length  of 
2  ft,  and  the  barrel  a  diameter  of  8  in..  There  are  20  cogs  in  the  amail 
togwheel  and  60  in  the  large  one.  What  ia  the  mechanical  advantage 
of  the  arrangement? 

8.  If  in  the  crane  of  fig.  140  the  crank  arm  has  a  length  of  ^  ni., 
and  the  gear  wheels  A,  B,  C,  and  I)  have" respectively  12, 48, 12,  and  (10 
coga,  while  tJie  axle  over 
which  the  chain  runs  has 
a  radius  of  10  cm.,  what  ia 
the  mechanical  advantage 
of  the  crane? 

9.  If  a  worm  wheel 
(Fig.  135J  has  30  teeth, 
and  the  crank  is  25  cm. 
long,  while  the  radius  of 
thu  axle  ia  3  cm.,  what  ia 
tlie  mechanical  advantage 
of  tlie  arrangement? 

10.  A  small  jackscrew 
haa  20  threads  to  the  inch. 
Using  a  lever  3^  in.  long 
will  give  what  mechanical 
advantage?  (Use  3.141'J.) 

11.  The  screw  of  a  letter  press  has  5  threads  to  the  inrli,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel  ia  12  iu.  If  there  were  no  friction,  what  pres- 
sure would  result  from  a  rotating  force  of  20  Ih.  applied  to  the  wheel? 

12.  Bight  jockficrews,  each  of  which  has  a  pitch  of  ^  in.  and  a  lever 
arm  of  18  in.,  are  being  worked  simultaneously  to  raise  a  building  weigh- 
ing 100,000  lb.  What  force  would  have  to  be  eierted  at  tlie  end  of  each 
lever  if  there  were  no  friction?   What  if  75%  were  wast^  in  friction? 

13.  What  is  gained  by  using  a  machine  whose  mechanical  advantage 
is  ^  ?  Name  two  or  three  honaehold  apphaacea  whose  ntechauical  advan- 
tage is  less  than  1. 

Power  and  Eserav 
142,  Definition  of  power.  When  a  given  load  has  been 
raised  a  given  distance  a  given  amount  ot"  work  has  been 
(lone,  wliether  the  time  consumed  in  doing  it  ia  small  or  great. 
Time  i&  therefore  not  a  factor  which  enters  into  the  deter- 
mination, of  work;  but  it  is  often  as  important  to  know  the 
t  which  work  is  done  as  to  know  the  amount  of  work 
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accomplished.  (The  rate  of  doing  tcork  is  called  power^  or  activity. 
Thus,  if  P  represent  power,  IV  the  work  done,  and  t  the  time 
required  to  do  it, 

P  =  -^.  (10) 

143.  Horse  power.  James  Watt  (1736-1819),  the  inventor 
of  the  steam  engine,  considered  that  an  average  horse  could  do 
33,000  foot  pounds  of  work  per  minute,  or  550  foot  pounds  per 
second.  The  metric  equivalent  is  76.05  kilogram  meters  per 
second.  This  number  is  probabl}^  considerably  too  high,  but 
it  has  been  taken  ever  since,  in  English-speaking  countries, 
as  the  unit  of  power,  and  named  the  Jiorse  power  (H.P.). 
The  power  of  steam  engmes  has  usually  been  rated  in  horse 
power.  The  horse  power  of  an  ordinary  railroad  locomotive  is 
from  500  to  1000.  Stationary  engines  and  steamboat  engines 
of  the  largest  size  often  run  from  5000  to  20,000  H.P.  The 
power  of  an  average  horse  is  about  |  H.P.,  and  that  of  an 
ordmary  man  about  ^  H.P. 

144.  The  kilowatt.  In  the  metric  system  the  erg  has  been 
taken  as  the  absolute  unit  of  work.  The  corresponding  unit  of 
power  is  an  erg  per  second.  This  is,  however,  so  small  that  it 
is  customary  to  take  as  the  practical  unit  10,000,000  ergs  per 
second  ;  that  is,  one  joule  per  second  (see  §  125,  p.  106).  This 
uiiit  is  called  the  watt^  in  honor  of  James  Watt.  The  power 
of  dynamos  and  electric  motors  is  almost  always  expressed  m 
kilowatts,  a  kilowatt  representing  1000  watts ;  and  in  modern 
practice  even  steam  engines  are  being  increasingly  rated  m 
kilowatts  rather  than  in  horse  power.  A  horse  power  is  equiva- 
lent to  746  watts,  or  about  |  of  a  kilowatt.  A  kilowatt  is 
almost  exactly  equal  to  102  kilogram  meters  per  second. 

145.  Definition  of  energy.  The  energy  of  a  body  is  defined 
as  its  capacity  for  doing  %vorh  In  general,  inanimate  bodies 
possess  energy  only  because  of  work  which  has  been  done  upon 
them  at  some  previous  time.    Thus,  suppose  a  kilogram  weight 
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Fig.  141.    Illustra- 
tion   of    potential 
energy- 


is  lifted  from  the  first  position  in  Fig.  141  through  a  height 
of  1  m.  and  placed  upon  the  hook  If  at  the  end  of  a  cord 
which  passes  over  a  frictionless  pulley  p  and  is  attached  at 
the  other  end  to  a  second  kilogram  weight  B,  The  operation 
of  lifting  A  from  position  1  to  position  ^  has 
required  an  expenditure  upon  it  of  1  kg.  m. 
(100,000  g.  cm.,  or  98,000,000  ergs)  of  work. 
But  in  position  ^,  A  is  itself  possessed  of  a 
certain  capacity  for  doing  work  which  it  did 
not  have  before ;  for  if  it  is  now  started  down- 
waixi  by  the  application  of  the  slightest  con- 
ceivable force,  it  will,  of  its  own  accord,  return 
to  position  i,  and  will  in  so  doing  raise  the 
kilogram  weight  B  through  a  height  of  1  ni. 
In  other  words,  it  will  do  upon  B  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  work  that  was  originally 
done  upon  it. 

146.  Potential  and  kinetic  energy.  A  body  may  have  a 
capacity  for  doing  work  not  only  because  it  has  been  given  an 
elevated  position  but  also  because  it  has  ui  some  way  acquired 
velocity ;  for  example,  a  heavy  flywheel  will  keep  machinery 
running  for  some  time  after  the  power  has  been  shut  off,  and 
a  bullet  shot  upward  will  lift  itself  a  great  distance  against 
gravity  because  of  the  velocity  which  has  been  imparted  to  it. 
Similarly,  any  body  which  is  hi  motion  is  able  to  rise  against 
gravity,  or  to  set  other  bodies  in  motion  by  colliding  with  them, 
or  to  overcome  resistances  of  any  conceivable  sort.  Hence,  in 
order  to  distinguish  between  the  energy  which  a  body  may 
have  because  of  an  advantai/eous  position^  and  the  energy  which 
it  may  have  because  it  is  in  motion^  the  two  terms  *' potential 
energy"  and  "kinetic  energy''  are  used.  Potential  energy 
includes  the  energy  of  lifted  weights,  of  coiled  or  stretched 
springs,  of  bent  bows,  etc.,  —  in  a  word^' potent i(d  ener////  is 
merg^'^^rponiimif  tvMte  Jclndic  enen/y  in  ener(/y  of  motion. 


c 
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147.  Transformations  of  potential  and  kinetic  energy.    The 

swinging  of  a  pendulum  and  the  oscillation  of  a  weight 
attached  to  a  spring  illustrate  well  the  way  in  which  energy 
which  has  once  been  put  into  a  body  may  be  transformed 
back  and  forth  between  the  potential  and  kinetic  varieties. 
When  the  pendulum  bob  is  at  rest  at  the  bottom  of  its  arc, 
it  possesses  no  energy  of  either  type,  since,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  is  as  low  as  it  can  be,  and,  on  the  other,  it  has  no  velocity. 
When  we  pull  it  up  the  arc  to  the  posi-  a 

tion  A  (Fig.  142),  we  do  an  amount  /  \ 

of  work  upon  it  which  is  equal  in  gram  /       \ 

centimeters  to  its   weight  in  grams  /  \ 

times  the  distance  AD  in  centimeters ;  /  \ 

that  is,  we  store  up  in  it  this  amount  /  .  \ 

of  potential  energy.   As  now  the  bob  /  \ 

falls  to  C  this  potential  energy  is  com-      b/  \a 

pletely  transformed  into  kinetic  en-     '  y^^^-^^  ^^^-"^^ 

ergy.   That  this  kinetic  energy  at  C  is        "   C    "' 

exactly  equal  to  the  potential  energy    Fig.  142.    Transformation 

at  .4  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  if  fric-    ^^    potential   and   kinetic 

enersv 
tion  is  completely  eUminated,  the  bob 

rises  to  a  point  B  such  that  BE  is  equal  to  AD.    We  see, 

therefore,  that  at  the  ends  of   its  swing  the  energy  of  the 

pendulum  is  all  potential,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  swing 

its  energy  is  all  kinetic.    In  intermediate  positions  the  energy 

is  part  potential  and  part  kinetic,  but  the  sum  of  the  two  is 

equal  to  the  original  potential  energy. 

148.  General  statement  of  the  law  of  frictionless  machines. 
In  our  development  of  the  law  of  machines,  which  led  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  work  of  the  acting  force  is  always  equal  to 
the  work  of  the  resisting  force,  we  were  careful  to  make  two 
important  assumptions:  first,  that  friction  was  n^ligible; 
second,  tha^  ^  nnifonn  or  80  slow 
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we  assumed  that  the  work  of  the  acting  force  was  expended 
simply  in  lifting  weights  or  compressing  springs,  —  that  is, 
m  storing  up  potential  energy.  If  now  we  drop  the  second 
assumption,  a  very  simple  experiment  will  show  that  our  con- 
clusion must  be  somewhat  modified.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  instead  of  lifting  a  500-gram  weight  slowly  by  means  of  a 
balance,  we  jerk  it  up  suddenly.  We  shall  now  find  that  the 
initial  pull  indicated  by  the  balance,  instead  of  being  500  g., 
will  be  considerably  more,  —  perhaps  as  much  as  several  thou- 
sand grams  if  the  pull  is  sufficiently  sudden.  This  is  obviously 
because  the  acting  force  is  now  overcoming  not  merely  the 
500  g.  which  represents  the  resistance  of  gravity,  but  also  the 
inertia  of  the  body,  since  velocity  is  being  imparted  to  it.  Now 
work  done  in  impartuig  velocity  to  a  body,  that  is,  in  over- 
coming its  inertia,  always  appears  as  Mnetic  energy,  while  work 
done  in  overcoming  gravity  appears  as  the  potential  energy  of 
a  lifted  weight.  Hence,  whether  the  motions  produced  by 
machines  are  slow  or  fast,  if  friction  is  negligible  the  law  for 
all  devices  for  transforming  work  may  be  stated  thus:  The 
work  of  the  acting  force  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  potential  and 
kinetic  energies  stored  up  in  the  mass  acted  upon.  In  machines 
which  work  agamst  gravity  the  body  usually  starts  from  rest 
and  is  left  at  rest,  so  that  the  kinetic  energy  resulting  from  the 
whole  operation  is  zero.  Hence  in  such  cases  the  work  done  is 
the  weight  lifted  times  the  height  through  which  it  is  lifted, 
whether  the  motion  is  slow  or  fast.  The  kinetic  energy  im- 
parted to  the  body  in  starting  is  all  given  up  by  it  in  stopping. 
149.  The  measure  of  potential  energy.  The  measure  of  the 
potential  energy  of  any  lifted  body,  such  as  a  lifted  pile 
driver,  is  equal  to  the  work  which  has  been  spent  in  lifting 
the  body.  Thus,  if  A  is  the  height  in  centimeters  and  M  the 
weight  in  grams,  then  the  potential  energy  P.E.  of  the 
is 

P.E.  =  Mh  gram  centimeters.  (11) 
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Similarly,  if  A  is  the  height  in  feet,  and  M  the  weight  in 
pounds,  p  E.  =  Mh  foot  pounds. 

150.  The  measure  of  kinetic  energy.  Since  the  force  of  the  earth's 
attraction  for  M  grams  is  M(j  dynes,  if  we  wish  to  express  the  potential 
energy  in  ergs  instead  of  in  gram  centimeters,  we  have 

P.E,  =  M(jh  ergs.  (12) 

Since  this  energy  is  all  transformed  into  kinetic  energy  when  the  mass 
falls  the  distance  A,  the  product  Mgh  also  represents  the  number  of  ergs 
of  kinetic  energy  which  the  moving  weight  has  when  it  strikes  the  pile. 

If  we  wish  to  express  this  kinetic  energy  in  terms  of  the  velocity  with 
which  the  weight  strikes  the  pile,  instead  of  the  height  from  which  it 
has  fallen,  we  have  only  to  substitute  for  It  its  value  in  terms  of  g  and 
the  velocity  acquired  (see  equation  (8),  p.  76),  namely  It  =  v^/2  g.  This 
gives  the  kinetic  energy  K."E.  in  the  form 

K.E.  =  ^  .1/^2  ergs.  (13) 

Since  it  makes  no  difference  how  a  body  has  acquired  its  velocity, 
this  represents  the  general  formula  for  the  kinetic  energy  hi  ergs  of  any 
moving  body,  in  terms  of  its  mass  and  its  velocity. 

Thus,  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  100-gram  bullet  moving  with  a  velocity 
of  10,000  cm.  per  second  is 

K.E.  =  ^  X  100  X  (10,000)2  =  5,000,000,000  ergs. 

Since  1  g.  cm.  is  equivalent  to  980  ergs,  the  energy  of  this  bullet  is 
fi-^^y^y'QQo  =  5,102,000  g.  cm.,  or  51.02  kg.  m. 

We  know,  therefore,  that  the  powder  pushing  on  the  bullet  as  it 
moved  through  the  rifle  barrel  did  51.02  kg.  m.  of  work  upon  the  bullet 
in  giving  it  the  velocity  of  100  m.  per  second. 

In  general  terms,  if  M  is  in  grams  and  v  in  centimeters  per  second, 

K.E.  =  ^ ^-^  g.  cm. ;  if  M  is  in  pounds  and  v  in  feet  per  second, 

^^•^'  =  ir^^^236  ^^-  ^^• 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  A  stick  of  dynamite  has  great  capacity  for  doing  work.  Before 
the  explosion  occurs,  is  the  energy  in  the  potential  or  the  kinetic  form  ? 

2.  Explain  the  use  of  the  sand  blast  in  cleaning  castings,  making 
frosted  glass,  cutting  figures  on  glassware,  cleaning  off  the  walls  of 
stone  buildings,  etc. 
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3.  How  much  work  is  required  to  lift  the  500-pouiid  weight  of  a  pile 
driver  30  ft.?  How  much  potential  energy  is  then  stored  in  it?  How 
much  work  does  it  do  when  it  falls  ?  If  the  falling  mass  drives  the  pile 
into  the  earth  ^  ft.,  what  is  its  average  force  upon  the  pile  ? 

4.  A  man  weighing  198  lb.  walked  to  the  top  of  the  stairway  of  the 
Washington  Monument  (500  ft.  high)  in  10  min.  At  what  horse-power 
rate  did  he  work  ? 

5.  A  farm  tractor  drew  a  gang  plow  at  the  rate  of  2^  mi.  per  hour, 
maintaining  an  average  drawbar  pull  of  1500  lb.  At  what  average  H.P. 
was  the  tractor  working  ? 

6."  In  the  course  of  a  stream  there  is  a  waterfall  22  ft.  high.  It  is 
shown  by  measurement  that  450  cu.  ft.  of  water  per  second  pours  over 
it.  How  many  foot  pounds  of  energy  per  second  could  be  obtained  from 
it?  What  horse  power? 

7.  How  many  gallons  of  water  (8  lb.  each)  could  a  10-horse-power 
engine  raise  in  one  hour  to  a  height  of  60  ft.  ? 

8.  A  certain  airplane  using  three  400-horse-power  motors  flew  80  mi. 
per  hour.  With  how  many  pounds  backward  force  did  the  propellers 
push  against  the  air  ? 

9.  If  a  rifle  bullet  can  just  pass  through  a  plank,  how  many  planks 
will  it  pass  through  if  its  speed  is  doubled  ? 

10.  A  steel  ball  dropped  into  a  pail  of  moist  clay  from  a  height  of  a 
meter  sinks  to  a  depth  of  2  cm.   IIow  far  will  it  sink  if  dropped  4  m.? 

11.  Neglecting  friction,  find  how  much  force  a  boy  would  have  to 
exert  to  pull  a  100-pound  wagon  up  an  incline  which  rises  5  ft.  for 
every  100  ft.  of  length  traversed  on  the  incline.  In  addition  to  giving 
the  numerical  solution  of  the  problem,  state  why  you  solve  it  as  you  do 
and  how  you  know  that  your  solution  is  correct. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THERMOMETRY;    EXPANSION  COEFFICIENTS  * 

Thermometry 

151.  Meaning  of  temperature.  When  a  body  feels  hot  to  the 
touch  we  are  accustomed  to  say  that  it  has  a  high  temperature^ 
and  when  it  feels  cold  that  it  has  a  low  temperature.  Thus  the 
word  "  temperature  "  is  used  to  denote  the  condition  of  hot- 
ness  or  coldness  of  the  body  whose  state  is  being  described. 

152.  Measurement  of  temperature.  So  far  as  we  know,  up 
to  the  time  of  Galileo  no  one  had  ever  used  any  special  instru- 
ment for  the  measurement  of  temperature.  People  knew  how 
hot  or  how  cold  it  was  from  their  feelings  only.  But  under 
some  conditions  this  temperature  sense  is  a  very  unreliable 
guide.  For  example,  if  the  hand  has  been  in  hot  water, 
tepid  water  will  feel  cold;  while  if  it  has  been  in  cold 
water,  the  same  tepid  water  will  feel  warm ;  a  room  may  feel 
hot  to  one  who  has  been  running,  while  it  will  feel  cool  to 
one  who  has  been  sitting  still. 

Difficulties  of  this  sort  have  led  to  the  introduction  in 
modern  times  of  mechanical  devices,  called  thermometers^  for 
measuring  temperature.  These  instruments  depend  for  their 
operation  upon  the  fact  that  almost  all  bodies  expand  as 
they  grow  hot. 

153.  Galileo's  thermometer.    It  was  in  1592  that  Galileo, 
^Tuiversity  of  Padua  in  Italy,  constructed  the  first 

\ded  that  this  chapter  be  preceded  by  laboratory  measure- 
ol  a  gas  and  a  solid.  See,  for  example,  Experiments 
Manual. 
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thermometer.  He  was  familiar  with  the  facts  of  expansion 
of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases ;  and  since  gases  expand  more 
than  solids  or  liquids,  he  chose  a  gas  as  his  expanding 
substance.    His  device  was  that  shown  in  Fig.  143. 

Let  a  bulb  of  air  B  be  connected  with  a  water  manometer  ?;?,  as  in 
Fig.  143.  If  the  bulb  is  warmed  by  holding  a  Bunsen  burner  beneath 
it,  or  even  by  placing  the  hand  upon  it,  the  water 
at  m  will  at  once  begin  to  descend,  showing  that 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  air  contained  in  the  [       B 

bulb  has  been  increased  by  the  increase  in  its 
temperature.  If  B  is  cooled  with  ice  or  ether,  the 
water  will  rise  at  m. 


Fig.  143.  Expansion 
of  air  by  heat 


154.  Significance  of  temperature  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  kinetic  theory.  Now  if,  as 
was  stated  in  §  64,  gas  pressure  is  due  to 
the  bombardment  of  the  walls  by  the  mole- 
cules of  the  gas,  since  the  number  of  mole- 
cules in  the  bulb  can  scarcely  have  been 
changed  by  slightly  heating  it  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  increase  in  pressure 
is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  molecules  which  are 
already  there.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  kinetic  theory  the 
pressure  exerted  by  a  given  number  of  molecules  of  a  gas  is 
determined  by  the  kinetic  energy  of  bombardment  of  these 
molecules  against  the  containing  walls.  To  increase  the  tem- 
perature is  to  increase  the  average  kinetic  energy  of  the  mole- 
cules, and  to  diminish  the  temperature  is  to  diminish  this 
average  kinetic  energy.  The  kinetic  theory  thus  furnishes  a 
very  simple  and  natural  explanation  of  the  fact  of  the  expan- 
sion of  gases  with  a  rise  in  temperature. 

155.  The  construction  of  a  centigrade  mercury  thermometer. 
It  was  not  until  about  1700  that  mercury  thermometers 
were  invented.  On  account  of  their  extreme  convenience 
these  have  now  replaced  all  others  for  practical  purposes. 
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The  meaning  of  a  degree  of  temperature  change  as  measured 
by  a  mercury  thermometer  is  best  understooil  from  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  of  making  and  graduatmg  the  thermometer. 

A  bulb  is  blown  at  one  end  of  a  piece  of  tliiek-walled 
glass  tubing  of  small,  uniform  bore.  Bulb  and  tube  are 
filled  with  mercury,  at  a  temperature  slightly  above  the 
highest  temperature  for  which  the  thermom- 
eter is  to  be  used,  and  the  tulie  is  sealed 
off  in  a  hot  flame.  As  the 
mercury  cools,  it  contracts 
and  falls  away  from  the 
top  of  the  tube,  leaving  a 
vacuum  above  it. 

The  bulb  is  next  sur- 
rounded with  melting  snow 
or  ice,  as  in  Fig.  144,  and 
the  point  at  which  the  uier- 
curj"  stands  in  the  tube  is 
marked  0".  'J'hen  the  bulb 
and  tube  are  placed  in  the 
steam  rising  from  boiling  f,„.  ,44.  Method  Fin.  145.  Metliod 
water  under  a  pressure  of    ot  flndiug  the  0°     of  finding  the  100° 

76  cm.,  as  in  Fig.  145,  and     P°'"'  '"  '=^'""**-     f ""  ,'"  *^'"'"'»- 
.  .  .      ,         ma  a  ttiernioiueter      ing  a  tuermoineter 

the    new    positiftti    of    the 

mercury  is  marked  100°.  The  space  between  these  two 
marks  on  the  stem  is  then  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  and 
divisions  of  the  same  length  are  extended  above  the  100° 
mark  and  below  the  0°  mark. 

One  degree  of  change  in  temperature,  measured  on  such  a 

Uwrmometer,   means,   then,   such   a   temperature  change   as 

cause  the  mercury  in  the  stem  to  move  over  one  of 

xa;  tliat  is,  it  is  such  a  temperature  change  as 

nuy  contuned  iu  a  glass  bulb  to  expand  y^  of 

ti  it  expands  in  passing  from  the  temperature 
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of  melting  ice  to  that  of  steam  under  a  pressure  of  76  cm. 
A  thennometer  in  which  the  scale  is  divided  in  this  way  is 
called  a  centigrade  thermometer. 

Thermometers  graduated  on  the  centigrade  scale  are  used 
almost  exclusively  in  scientific  work,  and  also  for  ordinary 
purposes  in  most  countries  Avhich  have  adopted  the  metric 
system.  This  scale,  was  first  devised  in  17-42  by  Celsius,  .of 
Upsala,  Sweden.  For  this  reason  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
Celsius  instead  of  the  centigrade  scale. 

According  to  the  kinetic  theory  an  increase  in  temperature  in 
a  liquid,  as  in  a  gas,  means  an  increase  in  the  mean  kinetic 
energy  of  the  molecules;  and,  conversely,  a  decrease  hi  tem- 
perature  means  a  decrease   in  this  average   kinetic   energy. 

156.  Fahrenheit  thermometers.  The  (com- 
mon household  thermometer  in  England  and 
the  United  States  differs  from  the  centigrade 
only  in  the  manner  of  its  graduation.  In  its 
construction  the  temperature  of  melting  ice 
is  marked  32°  histead  of  0°,  and  that  of  boil- 
ing water  212°  instead  of  100°.  The  inter- 
vening  stem  is  then  divided  hi  to  180  parts. 
The  zero  of  this  scale  is  the  temperature  ob- 
tained by  mixing  equal  weights  of  sal  ammo- 
niac (ammonium  chloride)  and  snow.  In 
1714,  when  Fahrenheit  devised  this  scale,  he 
chose  this  zero  because  he  thought  it  repre- 
sented the  lowest  possible  temperature  that 
could  be  obtained  in  the  laboratory. 

157.  Comparison  of  centigrade  and  Fah- 
renheit thermometers.  From  the  methods  of 
graduation  of  the  Fahrenheit  and  centigrade 
thermometers  it  will  be  seen  that  100°  on 

the  centigrade  scale  denotes  the  same  difference  of  temper- 
ature as  180**  on  the  Fahi-enheit  scale  (Fig.  146).    Hence  five 
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centigrade  degrees  are  equal  to  nine  Fahrenheit  degrees.  In 
Fig.  147,  C  represents  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  centigrade 
reading,  while  F  represents  tlie  number  in  the  Fahrenheit 
reading.    Since  live  centigrade  degrees  covei  ^     ^ 

the  same  space  on  the  stem  as  nine  of  the 
smaller  Fahrenheit  degiees,  it  is  evident  that 


F-^2      9 

By  this  expression  of  the  relation  of  the  two 
scales  it  is  very  easy  to  reduce  the  readings 
of  one  thermometer  to  the  scale  of  the  othei 
For  example,  to  find  what  Fahrenheit 
reading  corresponds  to  20°  C.  we  have 

20      _5  „.„ 


Fig.  147.  Compari- 
son of  ceiitigifideaDil 
Fahrenheit  scales 


158.  The  range  of  the  mercury  thermoni' 
eter.  Since  mercury  freezes  at  —  39°  C 
temperatures  lower  than  this  are  very  often  measured  by 
means  of  alcohol  tliermometers,  for  the  freezing  point  of  alcohol 
is  —  1-30°  C.  Similarly,  since  the  boiling  point  of  mercury  is 
about  360°  C,  mercury  thermometers  cannot  be  used  for 
measuring  verj^  high  temperatures.  For  both  very  high  and 
very  low  temperatures  —  in  fact,  for  all  temperatures  —  a  gat 
thermometer  is  the  standard  instrument. 

159.  The  standard  hydrogen  thermometer.  The  modem  gas 
tliermonieter  (Fig.  148)  is,  however,  widely  differentfrom  that 
devised  by  Galileo  (Fig.  143).  It  is  not  usually  the  increase 
in  the  volume  of  a  gas  kept  under  constant  pressure  which  is 
taken  as  the  measure  of  temperature  change,  but  rather  the  in- 
crease in  pressure  which  the  molecules  of  a  confined  ga-s  exert 
against  the  walls  of  a  vessel  whose  volume  is  kept  constant. 
The  essential  features  of  the  method  of  calibration  and  use 
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of  the  standard  hydrogen  thermometer  at  the  International 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  at  Paris  are  as  follows: 

The  bulb  B  (Fig.  148)  is  first  filled  with  hydrogen  and  the  space 
above  the  mercury  in  the  tube  a  made  as  nearly  a  perfect  vacuum  as 
possible.  B  is  then  surrounded  with  melting  ice 
(as  in  Fig.  144)  and  the  tube  a  raised  or  lowered 
until  the  mercury  in  the  arm  b  stands  exactly 
opposite  the  fixed  mark  c  on  the  tube.  Now, 
since  the  space  above  D  is  a  vacuum,  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  hydrogen  in  B  against  the  mercury 
surface  at  c  just  supports  the  mercury  column 
ED.  The  point  D  is  marked  on  a  strip  of  metal 
behind  the  tube  a.  The  bulb  B  is  then  placed  in 
a  steam  bath  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  145.  The 
increased  pressure  of  the  gas  in  B  at  once  begins 
to  force  the  mercury  down  at  c  and  up  at  D. 
But  by  raising  the  arm  a  the  mercury  in  b  is 
forced  back  again  to  c,  the  increased  pressure  of 
the  gas  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  at  c  being- 
balanced  by  the  increased  height  of  the  mercury 
column  supported,  which  is  now  EF  instead  of 
ED.  AVhen  the  gas  in  B  is  thoroughly  heated  to 
the  temperature  of  the  steam,  the  arm  a  is  very 
carefully  adjusted  so  that  the  mercury  in  b  stands 
very  exactly  at  c,  its  original  level.  A  second 
mark  is  then  placed  on  the  metal  strip  exactly 
opposite  the  new  level  of  the  mercury,  that  is,  at  F. 
Then  D  is  marked  0°  C,  and  F  is  marked  100°  C. 
The  vertical  distance  between  these  marks  is  di- 
vided into  100  exactly  equal  parts.  Divisions  of 
exactly  the  same  length  are  carried  above  the 

100°  mark  and  below  the  0°  mark.  One  degree  of  change  in  tempera- 
ture is  then  defined  as  any  change  in  temperature  which  will  cause  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  in  B  to  change  by  the  amount  represented  by  the 
distance  between  any  two  of  these  .divisions.  This  distance  is  found  to 
be  ^^  of  the  height  ED. 

In  other  words,  one  degree  of  change  in  temperature  on  the 
centigrade  scale  is  such  a  temperature  change  as  mil  cause  the 
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Fig.  148.   The  stand- 
ard gas  thermometer 
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WORK  XND  MECHAKICAL  ENERGY 


147.  Transformations  of  potential  and  kinetic  energy.  Tlie 
swinging  of  a  peiicluluin  and  the  oscillation  of  a  weight 
attached  to  a  spring  illustrate  well  the  way  in  which  energy 
which  has  once  been  put  into  a  body  may  be  transformed 
back  and  forth  between  the  potential  and  kinetic  varieties. 
When  the  pendulum  bob  is  at  rest  at  the  bottom  of  its  aiv, 
it  possesses  no  energy  of  either  type,  since,  ou  the  one  liaud, 
it  is  as  low  as  it  can  be,  and,  on  the  other,  it  has  no  velocity. 
When  we  pull  it  up  the  arc  to  the  posi- 
tion A  (Fig.  142),  we  do  an  amount 
of  work  upon  it  which  is  equal  in  gi-am 
centimeters  to  its  weight  in  grams 
times  the  distance  AI>  in  centimeters ; 
that  is,  we  store  up  in  it  tliis  amount 
of  potential  enei^y.  As  now  the  bob 
falls  to  C  this  potential  energy  is  com- 
pletely transformed  into  kinetic  en- 
ergy. That  this  kinetic  energy  at  C  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  potential  energy 
at  A  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  if  fric- 
tion is  completely  eliminated,  the  bob 
rises  to  a  point  B  such  that  JiE  is  ecjual  to  AD.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  at  the  ends  of  its  swing  the  energy  of  the 
pendulum  is  all  potential,  while  in  the  middle  of  the  swing 
its  enei^y  is  all  kinetic.  In  intermediate  positions  the  energy 
is  part  jiotential  and  part  kinetic,  but  the  sum  of  the  two  is 
equal  to  the  original  potential  energy. 

148.  General  statemeat  of  the  law  of  frlctionleEs  machines. 
In  our  development  of  the  law  of  machines,  which  led  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  work  of  the  acting  force  is  always  equal  to 
the  work  of  the  resisting  force,  we  were  careful  to  make  two 
important  assumptions ;  first,  that  fi-iction  was  negligible ; 
second,  that  the  motions  were  all  either  uniform  or  so  slow 
thiit  no  appreciable  velocities  were  imparted.   In  other  woi'ds. 
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strides  have  been  made  toward  it.  Forty  years  ago  the  low- 
est temperature  which  had  ever  been  measured  was  — 110°  C, 
the  temperature  attained  by  Faraday  in  1845  by  causing  a 
mixture  of  ether  and  soHd  carbon  dioxide  to  evaporate  in  a 
vacuum.  But  in  1880  air  was  first  liquefied  and  found,  by 
means  of  a  gas  thermometer,  to  have  a  temperature  of 
— 190°  C.  When  liquid  air  evaporates  into  a  space  which 
is  kept  exhausted  by  means  of  an  air  pump,  its  temperature 
falls  to  about  —  220°  C.  Recently  hydrogen  has  been  lique- 
fied and  found  to  have  a  temperature  at  atmospheric  pressure 
of  —  243°  C.  All  of  these  temperatures  have  been  measured 
by  means  of  hydrogen  thermometers.  By  allowing  Uquid 
hydrogen  to  evaporate  into  a  space  kept  exhausted  by  an 
air  pump,  Dewar  in  1900  attained  a  temperature  of  —  260°. 
In  1911  Kamerlingh  Onnes  liquefied  helium  and  attained  a 
temperature  of  —  271.3°  C,  only  1.7°  above  absolute  zero 
(see  §  217). 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

" "  1.  Define  0°  C.  and  100°  C.   What  is  1°  C.  ?  V  F.? 

2.  From  a  study  of  the  behavior  of  gases  we  conclude  that  there  is  a 
temperature  at  which  the  molecules  are  at  rest  and  at  which  bodies  there- 
fore contain  no  heat.    Give  the  reasoning  that  leads  to  this  conclusion. 

3.  Normal  room  temperature  is  68° F.   AVhat  is  it  centigrade? 
The  normal  temperature  of  the  human  body  is  98.6°  F.   What 

is  it  centigrade  ? 

What  temperature  centigrade  corresponds  to  0°  F.  ? 
6.  Mercury  freezes  at  about  —  40°  F.   What  is  this  centigrade  ? 
■7.  The  temperature  of  liquid  air  is  — 190°  C.  What  is  it  Fahrenheit? 
. .  S.  The  lowest  temperature  attainable  by  evaporating  liquid  helium 
,--^  -  271^*»  C.    What  is  it  Fahrenheit  ? 

9.  What  is  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale  ? 
16.  Why  is  a  fever  thermometer  made  with  a  very  long  cylindrical 
bulb  inatewl  of  a  spherical  one  ? 

II*  WlMfli  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  is  placed  in  hot  water,  it  at 
M^t^  -  ■'-»*3  uid  then  rises.  Why  ? 

the  distance  between  the  0°  mark  and  the  100°  mark 
jf  the  bore,  the  size  of  the  bulb  remaining  the  same  ? 
nt  by  the  absolute  zero  of  temperature  ? 
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14.  Why  is  the  temperature  of  liquid  air  lowered  if  it  is  placed  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air  pump  and  the  air  exhausted  ? 

15.  Two  thermometers  have  bulbs  of  equal  size.  The  bore  of  one 
has  a  diameter  twice  that  of  the  other.  What  are  the  relative  lengths 
of  the  stems  between  0^  and  100°  ? 

Expansion  Coefficients 

163.  The  laws  of  Charles  and  Gay-Lussac.  When,  as  in  the 
experiment  described  in  §  159,  we  keep  the  volume  of  a  gas 
constant  and  observe  the  rate  at  which  the  pressure  increases 
with  the  rise  in  temperature,  we  obtain  the  pressure  coefficient  of 
expansion,  which  is  defined  as  tke  ratio  between  the  inc7'ease  in 
pressure  per  degree  and  the  value  of  the  pressure  at  0°  0,  Thija.- 
was  first  done  for  different  gases  by  a  Frenchman,  Charles, 
in  1787,  who  found  that  the  pressure  coefficients  of  expansion  of 
all  gases  are  the  same.    This  is  known  as  the  laiv  of  Charles, 

When  we  arrange  the  experiment  so  that  the  gas  can  expand 
as  the  temperature  rises,  the  pressure  remaining  constant,  we 
obtain  the  volume  coefficient  of  expansion,  vf\\\Qh.  is  delined  as  the 
ratio  between  the  increase  in  volume  per  degree  and  the  total  vol- 
\  ume  of  the  gas  atO^C.  This  was  first  done  for  different  gases  in 
1:802  by  another  Frenchman,  Gay-Lussac,  who  found thaTd'Z 
gases  have  the  same  volume  coefficient  of  expayision,  this  coefficient 
being  the  same  as  the  pressure  coefficient,  namel^,  1/273/^This 
is  known  as  the  law  of  Gay-Lussac.  '"^  _.-_:::__ 

From   the   definition   of   absolute   temperature  and   from     ^ 
Charles's  law  we  learn  that,  for  all  gases  at  constant  volume, 
pressure  is  proportional  to  absolute  temperature  \  that  is, 

2  2 

Also,  from  Gay-Lussac's  law  we  learn  that,  for  all  gases  at^^ 
constant  pressure,  volume  is  proportional  to  absolute  temperature  ; 
•t  is,  V      T 
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/    ^If  pressure,  temperature,  and  volume  all  vary,*  we 


1    1__  •  1 
^^^-~    --.  F  V      T 

Any  one  of  these  six  quantities  may  be  found  if  the  other 
five  are  known. 

If  the  volume  remains  constant,  that  is,  if  V^  =  Fg,  equation 
(4)  reduces  to  (2),  that  is,  to  Charles's  law.  If  the  pressure 
remains  constant,  F^  =  F^  and  equation  (4)  reduces  to  (3),  that 
is,  to  Gay-Lussac's  law.  If  the  temperature  does  not  change, 
T^  =  Tg  and  equation  (4)  reduces  to  F^V^  =  FJ^^,  that  is,  to 

Boyle's  law.    If  the  ratio  of  densities  instead  of  volumes  is 

V  D 

sought,  it  is  only  necessary  to  replace  —  in  (3)  and  (4)  by  — 2- 

2  1 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Why  is  it  unsafe  to  let  a  pneumatic  inkstand  like  that  of  Fig.  30, 
p.  33,  remain  in  the  sun  ? 

2.  To  what  temperature  must  a  cubic  foot  of  gas  initially  at  0°  C. 
be  raised  in  order  to  double  its  volume,  the  pressure  remaining  constant? 

3.  If  the  volume  of  a  quantity  of  air  at  30°  C.  is  200  cc,  at  what 
temperature  will  its  volume  be  300  cc,  the  pressure  remaining  the  same? 

4.  If  the  air  within  a  bicycle  tire  is  under  a  pressure  of  2  atmospheres, 
that  is,  152  cm.  of  mercury,  when  the  temperature  is  10°  C,  what  pressure 
will  exist  within  the  tube  when  the  temperature  changes  to  35°  C? 

5.  If  the  pressure  to  which  15  cc.  of  air  is  subjected  changes  from 
76  cm.  to  40  cm.,  the  temperature  remaining  constant,  what  does  its 
volume  become  ?  (See  Boyle's  law,  p.  36.)  If,  then,  the  temperature  of 
the  same  gas  changes  from  15°  C.  to  100°  C,  the  pressure  remaining 
constant,  what  will  be  the  final  volume  ?  ^y 

6.  The   air  within   a   half-inflated   balloon   occupies  a  volume   of 
100,000  1.    The  temperature  is  15°  C.  and  the  barometric  height  75  cm."*^ 
AVhat  will  be  its  volume  after  the  balloon  has  risen  to  the  height  of 
Mt.  Blanc,  where  the  pressure  is  37  cm.  and  the  temperature  —  10°  C? 

*  If  this  is  not  clear  to  the  student,  let  him  recall  that  if  the  speeds  of  two 
runners  are  the  same,  then  their  distances  are  proportional  to  their  times, 
that  is,  -Dj/Dj  =  \/^o  ;  but  if  their  times  are  the  same  and  the  speeds  different, 
Dj/JDg  =  Si/S2'  If  now  one  runs  both  twice  as  fast  and  twice  as  long,  he  evi- 
dently goes  4  times  as  far;  that  is,  if  time  and  speed  both  vary,  I>i/I>2  —  Mi/*a*r 
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Expansion  of  Liquids  and  Solids 

'      164.  The  expansion  of  liquids.    The  expansion  of  liqTiii 
differs  from  that  of  gases  in  that 

1.  The  coefficients  of  expansion  of  liquids  are  all  consii 
ably  smaller  than  those  of  gases. 

2.  Different  hquids  expand  at  wholly  different  rates ;  U 
example,  the  coefficient  of  alcohol  between  0°  and  10°  C. 
.0011;  of  ether  it  is  .0015;  of  petroleum,  .0009;  of  merci 
.000181. 

3.  The  same  liquid  often  lias  different  coefficients  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures ;  that  is,  the  expansion  is  irregulai-. 
Thus,  if  the  coefficient  of  alcohol  is  obtamed  between  0°  and 
60°  C,  instead  of  between  0°  and  10°  C,  it  is  .0013 
of  .0011. 

The  coefficient  of  mercury,  however,  is  very  nearly  constant 
through  a  wide  range  of  temperature,  which  indeed  mig] 
have  been  inferred  fi'oni  the  fact  that  mercury  thermomet^tn 
agree  so  well  with  gas  thermometers. 

165.  Method  of  measuring  the  expansion  coeffi- 
cients of  liquids.  One  of  the  most  convenient 
and  coniniou  methods  of  measuring  the  coeffi- 
cients of  liquids  is  to  place  them  in  bulbs  of 
known  volume,  provided  with  capillary  necks 
of  known  diameter,  like  tliat  sJiown  in  Fig.  149, 
and  then  to  watch  the  rise  of  the  liquid  in  the 
neck  for  a  given  rise  in  temperature.  A  certain 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  expansion  of 
the  bulb,  but  this  can  readily  be  done  if  the  Fio.  no.  Bulb 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  substance  of  **"'  "'^■«'t"_K»t- 
which  the  bulb  is  made  is  known.  ^^  y  , 

166.  Maximum    density   of    water.     When 
water  is  treat«I  in  the  way  described  in  the  preceding 
graph,  it  reaches  its  lowest  position  in  the  stem  at  i"  C. 
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is  lifteil  from  the  first  position  iu  Fig.  141  tiirtmgli  ii  hciglit 
of  1  ui.  and  placed  upon  the  hook  H  at  the  end  of  a  cord 
which  passes  over  a  frictionless  pulley  p  and  ia  attached  at 
the  otlier  end  to  a  second  kilogram  weight  B.  The  operation 
of  lifting  A  from  positicn  1  to  position  2  has 
required  an  expenditure  upon  it  of  1  kg,  in. 
(100,000  g.  cm.,  or  98,000,000  ei-gs)  of  work. 
But  in  position  i?,  A  ia  itself  possessed  of  ii 
certain  capacity  for  doing  work  winch  it  did 
not  have  before ;  for  if  it  is  now  started  down- 
ward by  the  application  of  the  slightest  con- 
ceivable force,  it  will,  of  its  own  accord,  return 
tu  position  1,  and  will  in  so  doing  iiiise  the 
kilogram  weight  B  tlnough  a  height  of  1  ni. 
In  other  words,  it  will  do  upon  B  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  work  that  was  originally 
(lone  upon  it. 

146.  Potential  and  kinetic  energy.  A  \mAy  may  have  a 
capacity  for  doing  work  not  only  because  it  Las  been  given  an 
elevated  position  but  also  because  it  has  ui  some  way  acquired 
velocity ;  for  example,  a  heavy  flywheel  will  keep  machinery 
running  for  some  time  after  the  power  has  been  shut  off,  aiid 
a  bullet  shot  upwai'fl  ivill  lift  itself  a  great  distance  against 
gravity  btcause  of  the  velocity  whicli  lias  been  imparted  to  it. 
Similarly,  any  body  which  is  in  motion  is  able  to  rise  against 
gravity,  or  to  set  other  bodies  in  motion  by  colliding  with  them, 
or  to  overcome  resistances  of  any  conceivable  sort.  Hence,  in 
order  to  distinguish  between  the  energy  which  a  body  may 
Lave  because  of  an  advaiitageouti  position,  and  the  energy  which 
it  may  have  because  it  ia  in  mutioii,  the  two  terms  "potential 
energy"  and  "kinetic  energy"  are  used.  Potential  energy 
incliides  the  energy  of  lifted  weights,  of  coiled  or_stretciied 
aprii^s,  of  bent  bows,  etc.,— in  a  yntrA^pofeidial  enerfiy  in] 
^enetyy  <if  position,  wMtS^nettc  "eti^njij  is  eneryi/  of  motion,  ^ 


Fia.  141.  IlhiKtra- 
tion  of  potential 
energy 
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immense  force.     A  common  lecture-room  demonstration  of 
expansion  is  the  following: 

Lei  the  ball  B,  which  when  cool  just  slips  through  the  ring  /?,  be 
heated  in  a  Bunsen  flame.  It  will  now  be  found  too  large  to  pass 
through  the  ring ;  but  if  the  ring  is  heated,  or  if 

the  ball  is  again  cooled,  it  will  pass  through  easily       (^\        ~"r^^ — ^^jj 
(see  Fig.  150).  ^"^ 

If  the  expansion  of  gases  and  liquids  is  due     ^     "    ^^^^%^]) 
to  the  increase  in  the  average  kinetic  energy 

-       .,    ,.  p.i     •  1        1       ^1     i»  •  Fig.  150.  Expansion 

of  agitation  oi  their  molecules,  the  foregoing  ^^  ^^jj^^ 

experiments  with    solids   must  clearly  be 
given  a  similar  interpretation.   In  a  word,  then,  the  temperature 
of  a  given  substance,  be  it  solid,  liquid,  or  gas,  is  determined 
by  the  average  kinetic  energy  of  agitation  of  its  molecules. 

169.  Linear  coefficients  of  expansion  of  solids.  It  is  often 
more  convenient  to  measure  the  increase  in  length  of  one 
edge  of  an  expanding  solid  than  to  measure  its  increase  in 
volume.  The  ratio  between  the  increase  in  length  per  degree  rise 
in  temperature  and  the  total  length  is  called  the  linear  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion  of  the  solid.  Thus,  if  l^  represent  the  length 
of  a  bar  at  t^^  and  l^  its  length  at  t^^  the  equation  which 
defines  the  linear  coefficient  k  is 

K  -  h 

The  linear  coefficients  of  a  few  common  substances  are 
given   in   the   following   table: 

Aluminium  .  .000023      Gold 000014  Silver     .    .    .    .000019 

Brass     .    .  .  .000019      Iron 000012  Steel 000018 

Copper  .    .  .  .000017      Lead 000029  Tin 000023 

Glass.    .    .  .000009  Zinc 000030 
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Applications  op  Expansion 

170.  Compensated  pendulum.  Since  a  long  pendulum  vi- 
brates more  slowly  than  a  short  one,  the  expansion  of  the 
rod  which  carries  the  pendulum  bob  causes  an  orduiary 
clock  to  run  too  slowly  in  summer,  and 
its  contraction  causes  it  to  run  too  ] 
in  winter.'  For  this  reason  veiy  accurate 
clocks  are  provided  with  compensated  pen- 
dulums, which  are  so  constructed  that  the 
distance  of  the  bob  beneath  the  point  of 
support  is  iudependent  of  the  temperature. 
This  is  accomplisbed  by  suspending  the  bob, 
by  means  of  two  sets  of  rods  of  different 
material,  in  such  a  way  that  tlie  expansion 
of  one  set  raises  the  bob,  while  the  expan- 
sion of  the  other  set  lowers  it.  Such  a 
pendulum  is  shown  in  Fig.  151,  The  ( 
pansion  of  the  iron  rods  b,  d,  e,  and  i  tends 
to  lower  the'bob,  while  that  of  the  copper 
rods  c  tends  to  raise  it.  In  order  to  produce  complete  com- 
pensation it  is  only  necessary  to  make  the  total  lengths  of 
iron  and  copper  rods  inversely  proportional  to  the  coefficients 
of  expansion  of  iron  and  copper. 

171.  Compensated  balance  wheel.  In 
the  balance  wheel  of  an  accurate  wat^h 
(Fig.  152)  another  application  of  tiie 
unequal  expansion  of  metals  is  made. 
Increase  in  temperature  both  increases 
the  radius  of  tlie  wheel  and  weakens 
the  elasticity  of  the  spring  which  con- 

HiroiMt.    Both  of  these  effects  tend  to 
nukcf-tlie  watch  lose  time.    This  tendency  may  be  counter- 
by  bringing  the  mass  of  the  rotating  parts  in  towatd 


Fio.  161.  The  oom- 
peiieated  peadulum 
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the  center  of  the  wheel.    This  is  accomplished  by  making  the 
arcs  he  of  metals  of  different  expansion  coelBcients,  the  inner 


Fio.  163  Fio.  154 

Unequal  expansion  of  metale 

metal,  shown  in  black  in  the  6gure,  having  the  smaller  coefli- 
cient     The  free  ends  of  the  arcs  are  then  sufficiently  pulled 

in  by  a  rise  in  temperature  to  counteract  the 

retarding  effects. 

The  principle  is  precisely  the  same  ae  that  which 
finds  eimple  illustration  ia  the  compound  bar  shown 
in  Fig.  153.  This  bar  conaiata  of  two  atripa, 
one  of  brasa  and  one  of  iron,  riveted  to- 
gether. When  the  bar  is  placed  edgewise 
in  a  Bunsen  flame,  so  that  both  metals  are 
heated  equally,  it  will  be  found  to  bend  in 
such  a  way  that  the  more  expanaible  metal, 
namely,  the  brass, 
curve,  as  shown  in 
cooled  with  snow  i 
opposite  direction. 
F  n   15a    Tl  e  "^^^  common  thennoatat    (Fig.   135)   is 

thermostat         precisely  such  a  bar,  which  ia  arranged  so 
as  to  open  the  drafts  by  closing  an  electri- 
cal p  rcu  t  at  (1  when  it  ia  too  cold,  and  to  close  the  drafts 
by  making  contact  at  i  when  it  is  too  warm. 


)n  the  outside  of  the 
ig.  1S4.  When  it  i 
ice,  it  bends  in  th' 


QUESTIONS  AUD  PROBLEMS 

1.  Why  is  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  usually  colder  than  that 
at  the  top  ?  Why  ia  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  very  deep  mountain  lakes 
in  some  instances  observed  to  be  at  4°  C,  the  whole  year  round,  while 
that  at  the  top  varies  from  0°  C.  to  qiiife  warm  ? 

2.  Give  three  reasons  why  mercury  is  a  better  liquid  to  use  in  ther- 
mometers than  water. 

3.  Why  is  a  thick  tumbler  more  likely  to  break  when  hot  vrftter  is 
poured  into  it  than  a  thin  one  ? 
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4.  Pendulums  are  often  compensated  by  using  cylinders  of  mercury, 
as  in  Fig.  156.   Explain. 

—  5.  The  steel  cable  from  which  Brooklyn  Bridge  hangs  is  more  than 
a  mile  long.  By  how  many  feet  does  a  mile  of  its  length  vary  between 
a  winter  day  when  the  temperature  is  —  20°  C.  and 
a  summer  day  when  it  is  30°  C.  ? 
'  6.  If  a  surveyor's  steel  tape  is  exactly  100  ft. 
long  at  20°  C,  how  much  too  short  would  it  be 
at  0°  C.  ?  ' 

7.  A  certain  glass  flask  is  graduated  to  hold 
1000  c,c.  at  15°  C.    How  many  cubic  centimeters 
will  the  same  flask  hold  at  40°  C,  the  coefficient  -p      -, -^ 
of  cubical  expansion  of  glass  being  .000025  ? 

8.  The  dial  thermometer  is  a  compound  bar  (Fig.  157)  with  ii-on  on 
the  outside  and  brass  on  the  inside.  A  thread  t  is  wound  about  the 
central  cylinder  c.   Explain  the  action. 

9.  Why  may  a  glass  stopper  sometimes  be  looseued  by  pouring  hot 
water  on  the  neck  of  a  bottle  ? 

^^     10.  A  metal  rod  230  cm.  long  expanded  2.75  mm.  in  being  raised 

from  0°C.  to  100°C.  Find  its  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 
^  11.  The  changes  in  temperature  to  which  long  lines  of  steam  pipes 
are  subjected  make  it  necessary  to  introduce  "  expansion  joints."  These 
joints  consist  of  brass  collars  fitted  tightly  by  means  of  packing  over 
the  separated  ends  of  two  adjacent  lengths  of  pipe.  If  the  pipe  is  of 
iron,  and  such  a  joint  is  inserted  every  200  ft.,  and  if  the  range  of  tem- 
perature which  must  be  allowed  for  is  from  —  30° C.  to  j.25°C.,  what  is 
the  minimum  play  which  must  be  allowed  for  at  each  expansion  joint  ? 
12.  Show  from  equation  5,  p.  140,  that  linear  coefficient  of  expansion 
may  be  defined  as  increase  in  length  per  unit  length  j^er  degree* 
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Similarly,  if  h  is  the  height  in  feet,  and  M  the  weight 
pounds,  p  E  _  y^  f^^j  pounds. 

ISO.  The  measuie  of  kinetic  energy.    Since  tlie  force  of  the  e 
attraction  for  .V  grams  is  -l/y  dyiies,  it  we  wisli  to  express  tlie  iioteiiti|5~l 
energy  in  ergs  instead  of  in  gram  centimeters,  we  liave 

P.E,    =   ,l/;Vft    "gS-  (12) 

Since  this  energy  is  all  tranaforiiied  into  kinetic  energy  when  tlie  mass 
tails  the  distance  i,  the  product  Mijli  also  represents  the  number  of  ergs 
of  kinetic  energy  which  the  moving  weight  baa  when  it  strikes  the  pile. 

If  we  wish  to  espreaa  this  kinetic  energy  in  terms  of  the  velocity  with 
which  the  weight  strikes  the  pUe,  instead  of  tlie  height  from  which  it 
has  fallen,  we  have  only  to  sabstitute  for  A  its  value  in  terms  of  5  and 
the  velocity  acquired  (see  equation  (3),  p.  76),  namely  A  =  c^jl  g.  Thia 
gives  the  kinetic  energy  K.^.  in  the  form 

K.E.  =  i  .1/f' ergs.  (13) 

Since  it  makes  no  difference  how  a  body  has  acquired  its  velocity, 
this  represents  the  general  formula  for  the  kinetic  energy  in  (ri/'  of  uuy 
moving  body,  in  terms  of  its  mass  and  its  velocity. 

Thus,  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  100-grani  bullet  moving  witli  a  velocity 
of  10,000  em.  per  second  ia 

K.E.  =  J  X  100  X  (10,000)^  =  5,000,000,000  ergs. 

Since  1  g.  cm.  ia  equivalent  to  080  ergs,  the  energy  of  thia  l.>ullet  ia 
^•"""i'itu"'""^  =  5,102,000  g.  cm.,  or  51.02  kg.  m. 

We  know,  therefore,  that  the  powder  pushing  oa  the  bnllet  as  it 
moved  through  the  rifle  barrel  did  51.02  kg.  m.  of  work  upon  the  bullet 
in  giving  it  the  velocity  of  100  m.  l«r  second. 

In  general  terms,  if  M  is  in  grams  and  r  in  centimeters  per  second, 
K.E.  =  ,,  '   ^.^  .  g.  cm. :  if  .1/  is  iu  pounds  and   (.■  in  feet  [ler  second, 

K.E.  =  .r-^-.^-^^  ft-  lb. 

QUESTIONS  AHD  PROBLEMS 

1,  A  stick  of  dynamite  has  great  capacity  for  doing  work.  Before 
the  explosion  occurs,  ia  the  energy  in  the  [Kitential  or  the  kinetic  form  ? 

2.  Explain  the  use  of  the  sand  blast  in  cleaning  castings,  making 
frosted  glass,  cutting  figures  on  glassware,  cleaning  off  the  walls  of 
stone  buildings,  etc. 
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3.  How  much  work  is  required  to  lift  the  oOO-pound  weight  of  a  pile 
driver  30  ft.?  How  much  potential  energy  is  then  stored  in  it?  How 
much  work  does  it  do  when  it  falls  ?  If  the  falling  mass  drives  the  pile 
into  the  earth  ^  ft.,  what  is  its  average  force  upon  the  pile  ? 

4.  A  man  weighing  198  lb.  walked  to  the  top  of  the  stairway  of  the 
Washington  Monument  (500  ft.  high)  in  10  min.  At  what  horse-power 
rate  did  he  work? 

5.  A  farm  tractor  drew  a  gang  plow  at  the  rate  of  2^  mi.  per  hour, 
maintaining  an  average  drawbar  pull  of  1500  lb.  At  what  average  H.P. 
was  the  tractor  working  ? 

6.'  In  the  course  of  a  stream  there  is  a  waterfall  22  ft.  high.  It  is 
shown  by  measurement  that  450  cu.  ft.  of  water  per  second  pours  over 
it.  How  many  foot  pounds  of  energy  per  second  could  be  obtained  from 
it?  What  horse  power? 

7.  How  many  gallons  of  water  (8  lb.  each)  could  a  lO-horse-power 
engine  raise  in  one  hour  to  a  height  of  60  ft.  ? 

8.  A  certain  airplane  using  three  400-horse-power  motors  flew  80  uii. 
per  hour.  With  how  many  pounds  backward  force  did  the  propellers 
push  against  the  air  ? 

9.  If  a  rifle  bullet  can  just  pass  through  a  plank,  how  many  planks 
will  it  pass  through  if  its  speed  is  doubled  ? 

10.  A  steel  ball  dropped  into  a  pail  of  moist  clay  from  a  height  of  a 
meter  sinks  to  a  depth  of  2  cm.   How  far  will  it  sink  if  dropped  4  m.? 

11.  Neglecting  friction,  find  how  much  force  a  boy  would  have  to 
exert  to  pull  a  100-pound  wagon  up  an  incline  which  rises  5  ft.  for 
every  100  ft.  of  length  traversed  on  the  incline.  In  addition  to  givini;* 
the  numerical  solution  of  the  problem,  state  why  you  solve  it  as  you  do 
and  how  you  know  that  your  solution  is  correct. 
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Friction 


y      173.  Friction  always  results  in  wasted  work.    All  of  tJie 

experiments  mentioned  iii  Chapter  VII  wero  so  arranged 
that  friction  could  be  neglected  or  eliminated.  So  long  a» 
thia  condition  was  fulfilled  it  was  found  that  the  result  of 
universal  experience  could  be  stated  thus :  The  work  done  hjf 
the  acting  force  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  and  ^tentiat 
enerfjif*  stored  up. 

But  wherever  friction  is  present  this  law  is  found  to  be 
inexact,  for  the  work  of  the  acting  force  is  then  always 
somewhat  gi'eater  than  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  and  potential 
energies  stored  up.  If,  for  example,  a  block  is  pulled  over 
the  horizontal  surface  of  a  table,  at  the  end  of  the  motion 
no  velocity  has  been  imparted  to  the  block,  and  hence  no 
kinetic  enei^  has  been  stored  up.  Further,  the  block  has 
not  been  lifted  nor  put  into  a  condition  of  elastic  strain, 
and  hence  no  potential  enei^  has  been  communicated  to  it. 
We  cannot  m  any  way  obtain  from  the  block  more  work 
after  the  motion  than  we  could  have  obtained  before  it  was 
moved.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  all  of  the  work  which 
was  done  in  moving  the  block  against  the  friction  of  the 
table  was  wasted  work.  Experience  shows  that,  in  general, 
where  work  is  done  against  friction  it  can  never  be  regained. 
Before  considering  what  becomes  of  this  wasted  work  we 
shall  consider  some  of  the  factors  on  which  friction  depends 
and  some  of  the  laws  which  are  found  by  experiment  to 
bold  in  cases  in  which  fiictiou  occurs. 
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-'  173.  Coeffldeat  of  frictioii.  It  is  found  that  if  F  represents 
the  force  parallel  to  a  plane  which  is  necessar)-  to  maintain 
uniform  raotioa  in  a  body  which  is  pressed  against  the  plane 
with  a  force  F',  then,  for  small  F-aooa 


velocities,  the   ratio  — ;;  depends  , 


the  coefficient  of  friction 


only  on  the  nature  of  the  surfaces  |*^sooj 
in  contact,  and  not  at  all  on  the  Fiu.isa.  l^" 
area  or  on  the  velocity  of  tlie 
motion.  The  ratio  —,  is  called  the  coefftdent  of  friction  for 
the  given  materials.  Thus  (Fig.  158),  if  jF  is  300  g.  and  F' 
is  800  g.,  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  |^  =  .375.  The  coeffi- 
cient of  iron  on  iron  is  about  .2;  of  oak  on  oak,  about  .4. 

-  174.  Hollins  friction.  The  chief  cause  of  sliding  friction  in  tlie  inter- 
locking of  minute  projections.  Wlien  a  round  Boliil  lo/ls  over  a,  smooth 
surface,  the  frictional  resistance  is  generally  much  less  than  when  it 
slides ;  for  example,  the  coefficient  of  fricti  n  of  cast  ir  n  nl  ('els  rolling 
on  iron  rails  n-.ay  be  as  low  as  .002,  that  is  -j-^  of  tl  e  sliding,  friction 

(  ) 


(I)  Commou  lieariDg;  (Jj  ball  bearing 

of  iron  on  iron.  This  means  that  a  pull  of  1  pound  nill  keep  a  .500- 
pound  car  in  motion.  Sliding  friction  is  not,  however,  entirely  dis- 
pensed with  in  ordinary  whetiU,  for  although  the  rim  of  the  wheel  rolls 
on  the  track,  the  axle  slides  continuously  at  some  point  c  (Fig.  159, 
(1))  upon  the  surface  of  the  journal.  Journals  are  frequently  lined  with 
brass  or  Babbitt  metal,  since  this  still  further  lowers  the  coefficient. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  ball  bearing  (Elg.  159,  {2)1  is  that  the 
sliding  friction  in  the  hub  is  almost  eaai^eb 
iriction.    The  manner  in  which  bftll  bMr 
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Friction 

/  172.  Friction  always  results  in  wasted  work.  All  of  Uie 
experiments  mentioned  in  Chapter  VII  were  so  arranged 
that  friction  could  be  neglected  or  eliminated.  So  long  as 
this  condition  was  fulfilled  it  was  found  that  the  result  of 
universal  experience  could  be  stated  thus :  The  work  done  hy 
the  acting  force  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  and  potential 
energies  stored  up. 

But  wherever  friction  is  present  this  law  is  found  to  be 
inexact,  for  the  work  of  the  acting  force  is  then  always 
somewhat  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  and  potential 
energies  stored  up.  If,  for  example,  a  block  is  pulled  over 
the  horizontal  surface  of  a  table,  at  the  end  of  the  motion 
no  velocity  has  been  imparted  to  the  block,  and  hence  no 
kinetic  energy  has  been  stored  up.  Further,  the  block  has 
not  been  lifted  nor  put  into  a  condition  of  elastic  strain, 
and  hence  no  potential  energy  has  been  communicated  to  it. 
We  cannot  in  any  way  obtain  from  the  block  more  work 
after  the  motion  than  we  could  have  obtained  before  it  was 
moved.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  all  of  the  work  which 
was  done  in  moving  the  block  against  the  friction  of  the 
table  was  wasted  work.  Experience  shows  that,  in  general, 
where  work  is  done  against  friction  it  can  never  be  regained. 
Before  considering  what  becomes  of  this  wasted  work  we 
shall  consider  some  of  the  factors  on  which  friction  depends 
and  some  of  the  laws  which  are  found  by  experiment  to 
hold  in  cases  in  which  friction  occurs. 
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■^  173.  Coeffldeat  of  friction.  It  is  found  that  if  F  represents 
the  force  pai'allel  to  a  plane  whicli  is  necessary  to  maintain 
uniform  motion  in  a  body  which  is  pressed  against  the  plane 
with  a  force  F',  then,  for  small  f-sooo. 

velocities,  the   ratio  — ^  depends  , 
only  OB  the  nature  of  the  surfaces         1  "^'"^S- 
in  contact,  and  not  at  ail  on  the  Fiu.  i&8.  The  ratio  of  F  to  F'  la 
area    or  on   the  velocity   of   the  me  coefficient  of  friction 

motion.    The  ratio  — ;  is  called  the  coefficient  of  fnction  for 

the  given  materials.  Thus  (Fig.  158),  if  F  is  300  g.  and  F' 
is  800  g.,  the  coeiBeient  of  friction  is  |-^  =  .375.  The  coeffi- 
cient of  iron  on  iron  is  about  .2 ;  of  oak  on  oak,  about  .4. 
174.  Bollins  friction.  The  eliief  cause  of  sliding  friction  is  t)ie  inters 
locking  of  minute  projections.  AVlien  a  round  solid  rolls  over  a  smooth 
surface,  the  frictional  resistance  is  generally  nuich  less  than  when  it 
slides ;  for  example,  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  cast-iron  wheels  rolling 
on  iron  rails  nr.ay  be  as  tow  as  .002,  that  is,  y^  of  the  sliding  friction 

(11  (2) 


(1)  Common  liearing;  (2)  ball  Learlug 

of  iron  on  iron.  This  means  that  a  pull  of  1  pound  will  keep  a  JOO- 
pound  car  in  motion.  Sliding  friction  is  not,  however,  entirely  dis- 
pensed with  in  ordinary  wheels,  for  although  the  rim  of  the  wheel  rolls 
on  the  track,  the  asle  slides  continuously  at  some  point  c  (Fig.  159, 
(1))  upon  the  surface  of  the  journal.  Journals  are  frequently  lined  with 
ImkM  or  BabbUt  metal,  since  this  still  further  lowers  the  coefficient 

The  great  advantage  of  the  ball  bearing  (Fig.  15»,  (2))  is  that  the 

fVAing  frietion  in  the  hub  is  almost  completely  replaced  by  rolling 

^le  manner  is  which  ball  bearings  are  used  in  a  bicycle 
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pedal  is  iUurtrsted  in  Fig  IBO     The  fiee-whpel  ratchet 
Fig.  101.   Tilt;  pau'lpt  »  und  h  enablt  tliu  jwdals  and  chain  wheel 
stop  while  tlie  rear  axle  ( oiitinue'}  to  revolve    Roller  hLorings 
in  Fig.  182.   Oils  and  greases  prevent  rapid 
wear   of    bearingH    liy   lefisening    fnetion 


9ho«n  llf^^l 


Piu.  Itil.   Free-wheel  ratchet 


^  175.  Fluid  fiictien.  Whei 
ballet  moves  through  the  air 
encountered  is  not  at  all  independent  of  velocity, 
friction,  but  increases  for  slow  speeds  nearly  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  for  high  speeds  at 
a  rate  considerably  greater.  This  explains  why 
it  is  BO  expensive  to  run  a  fast  train ;  for  the  re- 
nstance  of  the  air,  which  is  a  smaU  part  of  the 
total  resistance  so  long  as  the  train  is  moving 
slowly,  becomes  the  predominant  factor  at  high 
speeds.  The  resistance  offered  to  steamboats 
running  at  high  speeds  is  usually  considered  to 
increase  as  the  cube  of  the  velocity.  Thus,  the 
Cedric,  of  the  White  Star  Line,  having  a  speedof 
IT  knots,  has  a  horse  power  of  14,000  and  a  total 
weight,  when  loaded,  of  about  38,000  tons,  while 
the  Mauretaniiu  of  the  Cunard  Liiiu,  having  a 
speed  of  25  knots,  has  engines  of  70,000  horse 
power,  although  the  total  weight  when  loaded  is 
only -^2,500  tons. 

QDESTIOHS  A9D  PROBLEMS 
.  Mention  fbvF-^  wnv-  -f  l.>s.ienTn2  frietion  in  n 


I  solid  moves  through  a  fluid,  as  when  a 
r  a  ship  through  the  water,  the  resistance 


,  162,    Holler 
^  of  automobile  front 


untage,  and  in  what  a  disadvi 


•  (.outer  than  at  the  bants? 

I  pulling  after  a  load  is  started? 
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5.  Why  is  sand  often  placed  on  a  track  in  starting  a  heavy  train  ? 

6.  In  what  way  is  friction  an  advantage  in  lifting  buildings  with  a 
jackscrew  ?   In  what  way  is  it  a  disadvantage  ? 

7.  A  smooth  block  is  10  x  8  x  3  in.  Compare  the  distances  which  it 
will  slide  when  given  a  certain  initial  velocity  on  smooth  ice  if  resting 
first,  on  a  10  X  8  face ;  second,  on  a  10  x  3  face  ;  third,  on  an  8  x  3  face. 

'  '8.  What  is  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  brass  on  brass  if  a  force  of 
25  lb.  is  required  to  maintain  uniform  motion  in  a  brass  block  weighing 
200  lb.  when  it  slides  horizontally  on  a  brass  bed  ? 
^     9.  The  coefficient  of  friction  between  a  block  and  a  table  is  .3.   AVhat 
'     force  will  be  required  to  keep  a  500-gram  block  in  uniform  motion  ? 

Efficiency 

/  176.  Definition  of  efficiency.  Since  it  is  only  in  an  ideal 
machine  that  there  is  no  friction,  in  all  actual  machines  the 
work  done  by  the  acting  force  always  exceeds,  by  the  amount 
of  the  work  done  against  friction,  the  amount  of  potential 
and  kinetic  energy  stored  up.  We  have  seen  that  the  former 
is  wasted  work  in  the  sense  that  it  can  never  be  regained. 
Since  the  energy  stored  up  represents  work  which  can  be 
regained,  it  is  termed  useful  work.  In  most  machines  an  effort 
is  made  to  have  the  useful  work  as  large  a  fraction  of 
the  total  work  expended  as  possible.  The  ratio  of  the  useful 
work  to  the  total  work  done  hy  the  acting  force  is  called  the 

Efficiency  of  the  machine.   Thus 

TTffi  •  _-  Useful  work  accomplished  .^ . 

Total  work  expended 

Thus,  if  in  the  system  of  pulleys  shown  in  Fig.  110  it  is  necessary  to 
add  a  weight  of  50  g.  at  J^  in  order  to  pull  up  slowly  an  added  weight  of 
240  g.  at  Rf  the  work  done  by  the  50  g.  while  E  is  nioviug  over  1  cm. 

will  be  50  X  1  g.  cm.    The  useful  work  accomplished  in  the  same  time 

1                                                                         240  X  1      4 
is  2i0  X  J  g-  cm.   Hence  the  efficiency  is  equal  to  "^ ^  =  -  =  ^0%. 

"  0\j  X  X         o 

^dcIm  of  some  simple  machines.    In  simple  levers 

"generally  so  small  as  to  be  negligible  ;  hence  the 

h  machines  is  approximately  100%.    When 
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iiiclineil  plaiies  are  used  an  macliiues,  the  friction  is  also  small, 
so  that  the  efficiency  generally  lies  between  90%  and  100%. 
The  efficiency  of  the  commercial  block  and  tackle  (Fig.  116), 
with  several  movable  pulleys,  is  usually  considerably  less, 
varying  between  40%  and  60%.  In  the  jackscrew  there  is 
necessarily  a  very  large  amount  of  friction,  so  that  although 
tlie  mechanical  advanti^e  is  enormous,  the  efficiency  is  often 
as  low  as  25%.  The  differential  pulley  of  Fig.  136  has  also  a 
very  high  mechanical  advantage  with  a  very  small  efficiency. 
Gear  wheels  such  as  those  shown  in  Fig.  134,  or  chain  geara 
such  as  those  used  in  bicycles,  are  machines  of  comparatively 
high  efficiency,  oft«n  utilizing  between  90%  and  100%  of 
tlie  energy  expended  upon  them. 

178  Efflciency  of  ovenhot  water  wheels  The  overshot  water  wheel 
(Fig  161)  utihzps  chiefl\  the  potential  energy  of  the  water  at  S,  for 
the  wheel  is  turned  b\  the  weight  of  the 
water  in  the  buckets  The  work  exjiended 
oil  the  wheel  per  second,  in  foot  [Kranda  or 
gram  centimeters,  is  the  product  of  the 
weight  of  the  water  which  passes  over  it 
per  second  by  the  distance  through  which 
it  falls  The  efficiency  is  the  work  which 
the  wheel  can  acconijihsh  in  a  second 
dmded  by  this  quantity  Such  wheels 
are  lery  conimon  m  mountainous  regions, 
where  it  is  easy  to  obtain  considerable  fall 
but  where  the  iitreams  carry  a  small  toluine 
of  water.  The  efficiency  is  high,  being  often 
between  80  %  and  00  %.  The  loss  is  due  not 
only  to  the  friction  in  the  bearings  and 
gears  (see  C)  but  also  tu  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  water  is  sjiilled  from  the  buckets  or  pa 
them  at  all.  This  may  still  be  regarded  as 
energy  disappears  in  internal  friction  when  the  water  strikes  the  ground. 

179.  EfBciency  of  nndenhot  watei  wheels.  The  otd.atyle  undershot 
wheel  (Pig.  164)  —  so  common  in  flat  countries,  where  tbere  is  litUe  fall 
but  an  abundance  of  water — utUlaeB(mlvtb»W»**i'-»t  '        •nter 


ses  over  without  entering 
1  frictional  loss,  si 
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numing  through  the  race  fi'oiii  .1.  It  seldom  transforms  i 
work  more  than  25  %  or  30  %  of  the  potential  energy  of  the  w; 
the  dani.  There  are,  however,  certain  mod- 
em forma  of  undershot  wheel  which  are 
extremely  efficient.  For  example,  the  Pdlon 
wheel  (Fig.  1G5),  dereloped  since  1880  and 
now  very  commonly  used  for  Bmall-jiower 
purposes  in.  cities  supplied  with  waterworks, 
sometimes  has  an  efficiency  as  high  as  83  %. 
The  water  is  delivered  from  a  nozzle  O 
against  cup-shaped  buckets  arranged  as  in 
the  figure.    At  the  Big  Creek  development 

in  California,  Pelton  wheels  9-1  inches  in  diameter  are  driven  liy  water 
coming  with  a  velocity  of  3j0  feet  per  second  (how  many  miles  per 
hour?)  through  nozzles  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  head  of  watfr  is 
here  1900  ft. 

180,  EfBcieDcy  of  water  turbines.  The 
turbine  wheel  was  invented  in  France  in 
1833  and  is  now  used  more  than  any 
other  form  of  water  wheel.  It  stand-i 
completely  under  water  in  a  case  at  the 
bottom  of  a  turbine  pit,  rotating  in  a  hori 
zontal  plane.  Fig.  106  shows  the  method 
of  installing  a  turbine  at  Niagara.  (.  is 
the  outer  case  into  which  the  water  enters 
from  the  penstock  p.  Fig.  167,  (1),  shows 
the  ou(«r  case  with  contained  turbine;  Fn;.  165.  Tlie  I'eltoii  water 
Fig.  167,  (2),  is  the  inner  case,  in  which  wheel 

are  the  fixed  guides  G,  which  direct  the 

water  at  the  most  advantageous  angle  agaiust  the  blades  of  the  wheel 
inside ;  Fig.  167,  (3),  is  the  wheel  itself ;  and  Fig.  107,  (4),  is  a  section 
of  wheel  and  .inner  ease,  showing  how  the  water  enters  tlirough  the 
guides  and  impinges  upon  the  blades  W.  The  spent  water  simply 
falls  down  from  the  blades  Into  the  tailrace  T  (Fig.  166).  The  amount 
of  water  which  passes  through  the  turbine  cart  be  controlled  by  means 
of  the  rod  P  (Fig.  167,  (1)),  which  can  be  turned  so  as  to  increase  or 
decrease  the  size  of  the  openings  between  the  guides  G  (Fig.  167,  (2)). 
The  enjBTgy  expended  upon  the  turbine  per  second  is  the  product  of 
the  nuus  of  water  which  passes  through  it  by  the  height  of  the  turbine 
B  high  as  00%  have  been  attained  with  such  wheels. 
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One  of  the  largest  turbines  in  esiatenoe  is  operated  by  tlie  Puget  Sound 
Power  Co.  It  develops  25,000  horse  power  under  a  440-foot  head  of  wfttar. 


QUESTIONS 

1.  Wbjia  the  effioiencyof  thejackscrewlowaad  that  of  the  lever  Ik 

2.  Find  the  eJRciuucy  of  a  machine  in  which  an  effort  of  1^ 
moving  5  ft.  rai.ws  a  weight  of  25  lb.  2  ft. 

3.  Wliat  aniotint  of  work  was  done  on  a  block  and  tackle  having 
elBciency  of  110%  when  by  means  of  it  a  weight  of  7501b.  was  raised  50  ft.T 

4.  A  force  pnmp  driven  by  a.  l-horae-pow«r  engine  lilted  i  en.  ft.  of 
water  per  niiaiite  to  a  height  of  100  ft.    What  was  the  efficiency  of  the 

lU  on  a  block  and  tackle  with  a  furce  of 
of  300  Ib^  and  if  the  force  mast  move 
at  is  the  efficieucj  of  the  system? 
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6.  If  the  efficiency  had  been  65%,  what  force  would  have  been 
necessary  in  the  preceding  problem? 

7.  The  Niagara  turbine  pits  are  136  ft.  deep,  and  their  average  horse 
power  is  5000.  Their  efficiency  is  85%.  How  much  water  does  each 
turbine  discharge  per  minute? 

Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat* 

A  181.  What  becomes  of  wasted  work  ?  In  all  the  devices  for 
transforming  work  which  we  have  considered  we  have  found 
that  on  account  of  friction al  resistances  a  certain  per  cent  of 
the  work  expended  upon  the  machine  is  wasted.  The  question 
which  at  once  suggests  itself  is,  What  becomes  of  this  wasted 
work  ?  The  following  familiar  facts  suggest  an  answer.  When 
two  sticks  are  vigorously  rubbed  together,  they  become  hot ; 
augers  and  drills  often  become  too  hot  to  hold ;  matches  are 
ignited  by  friction ;  if  a  strip  of  lead  is  struck  a  few  sharp 
blows  with  a  hammer,  it  is  appreciably  warmed.  Now,  since 
we  learned  in  Chapter  VIII  that,  according  to  modern  notions, 
increasing  the  temperature  of  a  body  means  simply  increasing 
the  average  velocity  of  its  molecules,  and  therefore  their  average 
kinetic  energy,  the  above  facts  point  strongly  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  each  case  the  mechanical  energy  expended  has  been 
simply  transformed  into  the  energy  of  molecular  motion.  This 
view  was  first  brought  into  prominence  in  1798  by  Benjamin 
Thompson,  Count  Rumford,  an  American  by  birth,  who  was 
led  to  it  by  observing  that  in  the  boring  of  cannon  heat  was 
continuously  developed.  It  was  first  carefully  tested  by  the 
English  physicist  James  Prescott  Joule  (see  opposite  p.  122) 
(1818-1889)  in  a  series  of  epoch-making  experiments  extend- 
ing from  1842  to  1870.  In  order  to  understand  these  experi- 
meata  we  must  first  learn  how  heat  quantities  are  measured. 

^  TUs  foliject  riioold  be  preceded  by  a  laboratory  experiment  upon  the 
^^'  *  inixtiiieai,**  and  either  preceded  or  accompanied  by  experiments 
V  h  lieat  and  mechanical  equivalent.   See  authors*  Manual,  Exper- 
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182.  Units  of  heat;  the  calorie  and  the  British  thermal 
unit.  The  calorie  is  the  amount  of  heat  that  is  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  1  gram  of  water  through  l^Cj  and 
the  British  thermal  unit  QB.  T,  U.^  is  the  amount  of  heat  that 
is  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  pound  of  water 
through  r  F.  (One  B.T.U.  =  252  cal.)  Thus,  when  a  hun- 
dred  grams  of  water  has  its  temperature  raised  4°  C.  we  say 
that  four  hundred  calories  of  lieat  have  entered  the  water. 
Similarly,  when  a  hundred  grams  of  water  has  its  temperature 
lowered  10°  C.  we  say  that  a  thousand  calories  have  passed  out 
of  the  water.  If,  then,  we  wish  to  measure,  for  instance,  the 
amount  of  heat  developed  in  a  lead  bullet  when  it  strikes 
against  a  target,  we  have  only  to  let  the  spent  bullet  fall  into 
a  known  weight  of  water  and  to  measure  the  number  of 
degrees  through  which  the  temperature  of  the  water  rises. 
The  product  of  the  number  of  grams  of  water  by  its  rise  in 
temperature  is,  then,  by  definition,  the  number  of  calories  of 
heat  which  have  passed  into  tlie  water. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  tlie  above  definition  we  make 
no  assumption  whatever  as  to  what  heat  is.  Previous  to  the 
nineteenth  century  physicists  generally  held  it  to  be  an 
invisible,  weightless  fluid,  the  passage  of  which  into  or  out 
of  a  body  caused  it  to  grow  hot  or  cold.  This  view  accounts 
well  enough  for  the  heating  which  a  body  experiences  when 
it  is  held  in  contact  with  a  flame  or  other  hot  body,  but  it 
has  difficulty  in  explaining  the  heating  produced  by  rubbing 
or  pounding.  Rumford's  view  accounts  easily  for  this,  as  we 
have  seen,  while  it  accounts  no  less  easily  for  the  heating  of 
cold  bodies  by  contact  with  hot  ones ;  for  we  have  only  to 
think  of  the  hotter  and  therefore  more  energetic  molecules 
of  the  hot  body  as  communicating  their  energy  to  the  mole- 
"'  the  colder  body  in  much  the  same  way  in  which  a 
<»  billiard  ball  transfers  part  of  its  kinetic  energy 
"HOfving  ball  against  which  it  strikes. 


The  first  nonsUip  ttansntlaQtlc  airplane  flight  was  made  on  June  14,  lOlD,  from 
St.  John's,  Nowfouudlund,  to  Clifden,  Ireland,  — a  distance  o(  1890  miles.  This 
c  flight  —  the  longest  ever  made — waa  accomplished  in  fifteen  honrs  and 
fitty-eeven  mlnntcs,  through  fog  and  sleet,  at  an  average  speed  of  1)8.11  miles  per 
hour,  — a  feat  which  won  the  850,000  prize -which  had  teen  offered  (or  nearly  Ave 
years  hy  the  London  Daily  Mail.  The  plane  was  driven  by  two  360-botse-power 
"  "    *■  Dtors  and  carried  805  Rallons  of  gasoline.    It  was  piloted  liy  Capl. 

John  Alcock  and  navigated  by  Liout.  Arthur  W.  Browu.   This  airplane  had  a 
idng  spread  of  GT  feet  and  a  length  of  42  feet  8  Incbes 
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^  183.  Joule's  experiment  on  the  heat  developed  by  friction. 
Joule  argued  that  if  the  heat  produced  by  friction  etc.  is 
indeed  merely  mechanical  energy  which  has  been  transferred 
to  the  molecules  of  the  heated  body,  then  the  same  number 
of  calories  must  always  be  produced  by  the  disappearance  of 
a  given  amount  of  mechanical  energy.  And  this  must  be 
true,  no  matter  whether  the  work  is  expended  in  overcoming 
the  friction  of  wood  on  wood,  of  iron  on  iron,  in  percussion, 
in  compression,  or  in  any  otlier  conceivable  way.  To  see 
whether  or  not  this  was  so  he  caused  mechanical  energy 
to  disappear  in  as  many  ways  as  possible  and  measured  in 
every  case  the  amount  of  heat  developed. 


In  his  first  experiment  he  caused  paddle  wheels  to  rotate  in  a  vessel 
of  water  by  means  of  falling  weights  W  (Fig.  168).  The  amount  of 
work  done  by  gravity  uj^on  the  weights  in  causing  them  to  descend 
through  any  distance  d  was  equal 
to  their  weight  W  times  this  dis- 
tance. If  the  weights  descended 
slowly  and  uniformly,  this  work 
was  all  expended  in  overcoming 
the  resistance  of  the  water  to 
the  motion  of  the  paddle  wheels 
through  it ;  that  is,  it  was  wasted 
in  eddy  currents  in  the  water. 
Joule  measured  the  rise  in  the 
temperature  of  the  water  and 
found  that  the  mean  of  his  three 
best  trials  gave  427  gram  meters 
as  the  amount  of  work  required 

to  develop  enough  heat  to  raise  a  gram  of  water  one  degree.  This  value, 
confirmed  by  modern  experiments,  is  now  generally  accepted  as  correct. 
He  then  repeated  the  experiment,  substituting  mercury  for  water,  and 
obtained  425  gram  meters  as  the  work  necessary  to  produce  a  calorie  of 
heat.  The  difference  between  these  numbers  is  less  than  was  to  have 
l)een  expected  from  the  unavoidable  errors  in  the  observations.  He 
then  devised  an  arrangement  in  which  the  heat  was  developed  by  the 
friction  of  iron  on  iron,  and  again  obtained  426. 


Fig.  168.    Joule's  first  experiment  on 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 
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184.  Heat  produced  by  collision.  A  Frenchman  named 
Hirn  was  the  first  to  make  a  careful  determination  of  the 
relation  between  the  heat  developed  by  collision  and  the  kinetic 
energy  which  disappears.  He  allowed  a  steel  cylinder  to  fall 
through  a  known  height  and  crush  a  lead  ball  by  its  impact 
upon  it.  The  amount  of  heat  developed  in  the  lead  was  meas- 
ured by  observing  the  rise  m  temperature  of  a  small  amount  of 
water  into  which  the  lead  was  quickly  plunged.  As  the  mean 
of  a  large  number  of  trials  he  also  found  that  425  gram  meters 
of  energy  disappeared  for  each  calorie  of  heat  that  appeared. 

185.  Heat  produced  by  the  compression  of  a  gas.  Another  way 
in  which  Joule  measured  the  relation  between  heat  and  work 
was  by  compressing  a  gas  and  comparing  the  amount  of  work 
done  hi  the  compression  with  the  amount  of  heat  developed. 

Every  bicyclist  is  aware  of  the  fact  tliat  when  he  inflates  his 
tires  the  pump  grows  hot.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  friction  of 
the  piston  against  the  w-alls,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the 
downward  motion  of  the  piston  is  transferred  to  the  molecules 
which  come  in  contact  with  it,  so  that  the  velocity  of  these 
molecules  is  increased.  The  principle  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  involved  in  the  velocity  communicated  to  a  ball  by  a 
bat.  If  the  bat  is  held  rigidly  fixed  and  a  ball  thrown  against 
it,  the  ball  rebounds  with  a  certain  velocity ;  but  if  the  bat 
is  moving  rapidly  forwaixl  to  meet  the  ball,  the  latter  rebounds 
with  a  much  greater  velocity.  So  the  molecules  wliich  in  their 
natural  motions  collide  with  an  advancing  piston  rebound 
with  greater  velocity  than  they  would  if  they  had  impinged 
upon  a  fixed  wall.  This  increase  in  the  molecular  velocity 
of  a  gas  on  compression  is  so  gi*eat  tliat  when  a  mass  of  gas 
ftt  0^  C*  IB  compressed  to  one  half  its  volume,  the  temperature 


O, 


^jdngly  illastrated  by  the  fire  syringe  (Fig.  169). 

Mtulphide  be  placed  ou  a  small  bit  of  cotton, 

to  tabe  «4,  and  then  removed ;  then  let  the 
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Fig.  169.   The 
fire  syringe 


piston  B  be  inserted  and  very  suddenly  depressed.  Sufficient  heat  will 
be  developed  to  ignite  the  vapor,  and  a  flash  will  result.  (If  the  flash 
does  not  result  from  the  first  stroke,  withdraw  the  piston 
completely,  then  reinsert,  and  compress  again.) 

To  measure  the  heat  of  compression  Joule 
surrounded  a  small  compression  pump  with 
water,  took  300  strokes  on  the  pump,  and  meas- 
ured the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  water.  As 
the  result  of  these  measurements  he  obtained 
444  gram  meters  as  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  the  calorie.  The  experiment,  however,  could 
not  be  performed  with  great  exactness. 

Joule  also  measured  the  converse  effect, 
namely,  the  cooling  produced  in  a  gas  which 
is  pushing  forward  a  piston  and  thus  doing  work. 
He  obtained  437  gram  meters. 

186.  Significance  of  Joule's  experiments.  Joule  made  three 
other  determinations  of  the  relation  between  heat  and  work 
by  methods  involving  electrical  measurements.  He  published 
as  the  mean  of  all  his  deterininations  426.4  gram  meters  as 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the  calorie.  But  the  value  of 
his  experiments  does  not  lie  primarily  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
final  results,  but  rather  in  the  proof  which  they  for  the  first 
time  furnished  that  whenever  a  given  amount  of  work  is  wasted, 
no  matter  in  what  partieidar  way  this  waste  occurs,  the  same 
definite  amount  of  heat  ahvays  appears. 

The  most  accurate  determination  of  the  mechanical  equiva- 
lent of  heat  was  made  by  Rowland  (see  opposite  p.  358)  (1848- 
1901)  in  1880.  He  obtained  427  gram  meters  (4.19  x  10'^  ergs}. 
We  shall  generally  take  it  as  42,000,000  ergs.  The  mechan- 
ical equipalent  of  1  B,  T.  JJ,  is  778  foot  pounds. 

187.  The  conservation  of  energy.  We  are  now  in  a  position 
to  state  the  law  of  all  machines  in  its  most  general  form,  that 
is>  m  TOoh  a  way  as  to  include  even  the  cases  where  friction 
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is  present.    It  is :   The  work  done  by  the  acting  force  i»  e^ial  to 

the  sum  of  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies  stored  up  plus  the 
meehamcal  equivalent  of  the  heat  developed. 

In  other  words,  whenever  energy  is  expended  on  a  machine  or 
device  of  any  kind,  an  exactly  equal  amount  of  energy  always 
appears  either  as  useful  work  or  as  heat.  The  useful  work  may 
be  represented  in  the  potential  enei^  of  a  lifted  mass,  as 
when  water  is  pumped  up  to  a  reservoir;  or  in  the  kinetic 
energy  of  a  moving  masa,  as  when  a  atone  is  thrown  from  a 
sling;  or  in  the  potential  energies  of  molecules  whose  posi- 
tions with  reference  to  one  another  have  been  changed,  as 
when  a  spring  has  been  bent ;  or  in  the  molecular  potential 
energy  of  chemically  separated  atoms,  as  when  an  electric 
current  separates  a  compound  substance.  The  wasted  work 
always  appears  in  the  form  of  increased  molecular  motion, 
that  is,  in  the  form  of  heat.  This  important  generalization 
has  received  the  name  of  the  Principle  of  the  Conservation  of 
Energy.  It  may  be  stated  thus:  Energy  may  be  tranefonned, 
but  it  can  never  be  created  or  destroyed. 

188.  Perpetual  motioa.  In  all  ages  there  have  been  men 
who  have  spent  their  lives  in  trying  to  invent  a  machine  out 
of  which  work  could  be  continually  obtained,  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  an  equivalent  amount  of  work  upon  it  Such 
devices  are  called  perpetual-motion  machines.  The  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  device  is  absolutely  denied  by  the 
statement  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  enei^y.  For 
only  in  case  there  is  no  heat  developed,  that  is,  in  case  there 
are  no  frictional  losses,  can  the  work  taken  out  be  equal  to 
the  work  put  in,  and  in  no  case  can  it  be  greater.  Since,  in 
fact,  there  are  always  some  frii'lional  losses,  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  o£  energy  awseriH  Unit  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
[nathiiie  which  will  kfep  itself  nintiing  forever,  even  though  it 
does  ug  uiHllul  vrock;  for  no  matter  how  much  kinetic  or  poten- 
tial fluftppy  If  Ittfiartod  to  the  machine  to  begin  with,  there 
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muBt  always  be  a  continual  drain  upon  this  energy  to  overcome 
frictional  resistances,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  wasted  work  has 
become  equal  to  the  initial  energy,  the  machine  must  stop. 

The  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  has  now 
gained  universal  recognition  and  has  taken  its  place  as  the 
comer  stone  of  all  physical  science. 

189.  Transformations  of  energy  in  a  power  plant.  The  transformar 
tions  of  energy  which  take  place  in  any  power  plant,  such  as  that  at 
Niagara,  are  as  follows :  The  energy  first  exists  as  the  potential  energy 
of  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  falls.  This  is  transformed  in  the  turbine 
pits  into  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  rotating  wheels.  These  turbines 
drive  dynamos  in  which  there  is  a  transformation  into  the  energy  of 
electric  currents.  These  currents  travel  on  wires  as  far  as  Syracuse, 
150  miles  away,  where  they  run  street  cars  and  other  forms  of  motors. 
The  principle  of  conservation  of  energy  asserts  that  the  work  which 
gravity  did  upon  the  water  in  causing  it  to  descend  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  turbine  pits  is  exactly  equal  to  the  work  done  by  all  the 
motors,  plus  the  heat  developed  in  all  the  wires  and  bearings  and  in 
the  eddy  currents  in  the  water. 

Let  us  next  considjer  where  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  falls  obtained 
its  potential  energy.  Water  is  beiiig  continually  evaporated  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  by  the  sun's  heat.  This  heat  imparts  sufficient  kinetic 
energy  to  the  molecules  to  enable  them  to  break  away  from  the  attrac- 
tions of  their  fellows  and  to  rise  above  the  surface  in  the  form  of  vapor- 
The  lifted  vapor  is  carried  by  winds  over  the  continents  and  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow.  Thus  the  potential  energy  of  the  water 
above  the  falls  at  Niagara  is  simply  transformed  heat  energy  of  the 
sun.  If  in  this  way  we  analyze  any  available  source  of  energy  at  man's 
disposal,  we  find  in  almost  every  case  that  it  is  directly  traceable 
to  the  sun's  heat  as  its  source.  Thus,  the  energy  contained  in  coal  is 
simplj  the  energy  of  separation  of  the  oxygen  and  carbon  which  were 
separated  in  the  processes  of  growth.  This  separation  was  effected  by 
the  sun's  rays. 

The  earth  is  continually  receiving  energy  from  the  sun  at  the  rate  of 

84S|00(MH)0»000,000  horse  power,  or  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  horse 

P0VCr  per  inhabitant.   We  can  form  some  conception  of  the  enormous 

tBitrgy  that  the  sun  radiates  in  the  form  of  heat  by  reflecting 

nmt  received  by  the  earth  is  not  more  than  ^  qqo  ooo  ooo 


r 
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of  the  total  given  out.  0£  the  amount  received  by  the  earth  not  ii 
than  3-f75  pa  it  is  sturi'rl  iiji  in  animal  ami  vegetable  life  and  lifted  wi 
Thia  18  practically  all  of  the  energy  which  is  available  on  the  earth  ton 

QUESTIONS  ASD  PROBLEMS 

1.  Show  that  tho  energy  of  a  -waterfall  is  merely  transformed  solar 
eiitTgy. 

2.  Analy^ee  the  transformationa  of  energy  which  occur  when  a  bullet 
is  liied  vertieally  upward. 

3.  Jleteorites  are  small,  cold  bodies  moving  alwut  in  Bpnce.  Why  do 
they  lieconie  Innjinoiia  when  they  «uter  the  earth's  atmosphere? 

4.  The  Niagara  Falls  are  100  ft.  high.  How  much  warmer  ia  the 
water  at  the  hottom  of  the  falls  than  at  the  top? 

5.  JIiiw  many  B.  T.  U.  are  required  to  warm  10  lb.  of  water  from 
freezing  t«  boiling? 

6.  Two  aud  a  half  gallons  of  water  (  =  20  lb.)  were  warmed  front 
GS^F.  to  212T.  It  thelieat  enejgy  putinto  the  water  could  all  have  been 
made  to  do  useful  work,  how  high  could  10  tons  of  coal  have  been 
hoisted  ? 

Specific  Heat 
/  190.  Definition  of  specific  heat.  When  we  experiment  upon 

'  different  substances,  we  find  that  it  requires  wholly  different 
amounts  of  lieat  energy  to  produce  in  one  grain  of  mass  one 
degree  of  change  in  temperature. 

Let  100  g.  of  leail  shot  be  placed  in  one  t«3t  tube,  100  g.  of  bits  of 
iron  wire  in  another,  and  100  g.  of  aluminium  wire  in  a  third.  Let 
them  all  be  I'l^iced  in  a  jail  of  boiling  water  for  ten  or  fifteen  mimjtes, 
care  being  taken  not  to  allow  any  of  the  water  toenter  any  of  the  tubes. 
Let  thre-  small  vesitcH  be  provided  each  of  which  contains  100  g.  of 
water  at  the  temiierature  of  the  room  Let  the  heated  shot  be  poured 
into  the  first  heakei  ind  after  thorough  stirring  let  the  rise  la  the 
teuiperatnie  of  the  water  be  notpd  Let  the  same  be  done  with  the 
other  metaK  The  alominium  will  be  found  to  raiw  the  temperature 
about  twice  as  much  as  the  iron  and  the  iron  about  three  times  as 
muih  &K  the  lead  Hence,  since  the  three  metals  have  cooled  through 
aiiruxnuateH  the  ^me  numVer  of  degrees  we  munt  ctnclude  that 
alnilt  4i\  time4  as  nnich  heat  has  passed  nut  of  the  alnminiiim  as  out 
of  the  lead  that  is  each  gram  of  aluminium  in  cooling  1°  C  gi^es  out 
about  SIX  times  as  many  calories  as  a  grata  of  lead. 
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The  number  of  calories  taken  up  hy  1  gram  of  a  mhstance 
when  its  temperature  rises  through  i°  (7.,  or  given  up  when  it 
falls  through  i°  C,  is  called  the  specific  heat  of  that  s^ibstance. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  definition,  and  the  definition  of 
the  calorie,  that  the  specific  heat  of  water  is  1. 

191.  Determination  of  specific  heat  by  the  method  of  mix- 
tures. The  preceding  experiments  illustrate  a  method  for 
measuring  accurately  the  specific  heats  of  different  substances ; 
for,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  when  hot  and  cold  bodies  are  mixed,  as  in  these  ex- 
periments, so  that  heat  energy  passes  from  one  to  the  other, 
the  gain  in  the  heat  energy  of  one  must  be  just  equal  to  the  loss 
in  the  heat  energy  of  the  other. 

This  method  is  by  far  the  most  common  one  for  determin- 
ing the  specific  heats  of  substances.  It  is  known  as  the  method 
of  mixtures. 

Suppose,  to  take  an  actual  case,  that  the  initial  temperature  of  the 

shot  used  in  §  190  was  95°  C.  and  that  of  the  water  19. 7^  and  that,  after 

mixing,  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  shot  was  22^    Then,  since 

100  g.  of  water  has  had  its  temperature  raised  through  22^  —  19.7^  =  2.3°, 

we  know  that  230  calories  of  heat  have  entered  the  water.    Since  the 

temperature  of  the  shot  fell  through  95°  —  22°  =  73^,  the  number  of 

calories  given  up  by  the  100  g.  of  shot  in  falling  1^  was  ^^  =  3.15. 

Hence  the  specific  heat  of  lead,  that  is,  the  number  of  calories  of  heat  given 

3.1.') 
up  hy  1  gram  of  lead  when  its  temperature  falls  1°C.,  is  '-^— -  =  .0315. 

Or,  again,  we  may  work  out  the  problem  algebraically  as  follows: 
Let  X  equal  the  specific  heat  of  lead.  Then  the  number  of  calories  which 
come  out  of  the  shot  is  its  mass  times  its  specific  heat  times  its  change  in 
temperaturefth&t  is,  100  x  x  x  (95  —  22) ;  and,  similarly,  the  number  which 
enter  the  water  is  the  same,  namely,  100  x  1  x  (22  — 19.7).  Hence  we  have 

100  (95  -  22)  a;  =  100  (22  -  19.7),     or     a:  =  .0315. 

By  experiments  of  this  sort  the  specific  heats  of  some  of 
the  common  substances  have  been  found  to  be  as  follows: 
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Table  ok  Sr 

Aluminium 21S 

Brass .094 

Copper 095 

Glass .2. 

Gold 031G 


Iron 113 

Lead 0315 

Mercury 0333 

Platinum 032 

Silver 0568 

Zinc 0935 


QDESTIOns  AHD  PROBLEMS 

1.  A  barrelfiil  of  tepid  wat«r,  when  poured  into  &  snowdrift,  melts 
much  more  snow  than  a  cupful  of  boiling  water  does.  Which  has  the 
greater  quantity  of  heat? 

2.  Why  is  a  liter  of  hot  water  a  better  foot  warmer  than  an  equal 
volume  of  any  substance  in  the  preceding  table? 

3.  The  specific  heat  of  water  is  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
liquid  or  of  any  solid.  Explain  how  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  an 
island  in  mid-ocean  undei^oes  less  extremes  of  temperature  than  an 
inland  i-egion. 

4.  How  many  calories  are  required  to  heat  a  laundry  iron  weighing 
3fcg.froni20°C.  tol30°C.? 

5.  How  many  B.  T.  U.  are  required  to  warm  a  6-pound  laundry 
iron  from  75' ¥.  to  230"  F,? 

6.  If  100  g.  of  mercury  at  95°  C.  are  mixed  with  100  g.  of  water  at 
15°  C-,  and  if  the  resulting  t«mperature  is  17.0°  C.,  what  is  the  specific 
heat  of  mercury? 

7.  If  200  g.  of  water  at  80°C.  are  mixed  with  100  g.  of  water  at 
10° C,  what  will  be  the  temperature  of  the  mixture?  (Let  x  equal  the 
final  temperature;  then  100 (a:  — 10)  calories  are  gained  by  the  cold 
water,  while  200  (80  —  r)  calories  are  lost  by  the  hot  water.) 

8.  What  temperature  will  result  if  400  g.  of  aluminium  at  100°  C. 
are  placed  in  500  g.  of  water  at  20°  C.  ? 

9.  Eight  pounds  of  water  were  placed  in  a  copper  kettle  weighing 
2..5  111.  Hciw  many  B.  T.  IJ.  are  rei|uired  to  heat  the  water  and  the  keltle 
from  70°F,  to  212°F.?  It  4.3  en.  ft  of  gas  was  used  to  do  this,  and  if 
eaf  h  cubic  foot  of  gas  on  being  burned  yields  625  B.  T.  U..  what  is  the 
sfficiency  of  the  besting  appttratns? 

10.  If  a  solid  stpjSl  projectile  were  shot  with  a  velocity  of  IflOO  m. 
(3048  (t.)  per  second  ag^ml  atl  tmjieiw-ti'able  steel  target,  and  all  the  heat 
feneratcd  were  to  gi>  tonnril  rkiKitq;  the  tJMnivrature  of  the  projectile, 
■  .t  noaU  !,■  til.;  ^irniiHit  ...f  the  increase? 


CHAPTER  X 

CHANGE  OF  STATE 

Fusion  * 

X  192.  Heat  of  fusion.  If  on  a  cold  day  in  winter  a  quantity  of  snow 
is  brought  in  from  out  of  doors,  where  the  temperature  is  below  0°  C. 
and  placed  over  a  source  of  heat,  a  thermometer  plunged  into  the  snow 
will  be  found  to  rise  slowly  until  the  temperature  reaches  0°C.,  when 
it  will  become  stationary  and  remain  so  during  all  the  time  the  snow 
is  melting,  provided  only  that  the  contents  of  the  vessel  are  continu- 
ously and  vigorously  stirred.  As  soon  as  the  snow  is  all  melted,  the 
temperature  will  begin  to  rise  again. 

Since  the  temperature  of  ice  at  0°  C.  is  the  same  as  the 
temperature  of  water  at  0°  C,  it  is  evident  from  this  experiment 
that  when  ice  is  being  changed  to  water,  the  entrance  of  heat 
energy  into  it  does  not  produce  any  change  in  the  average 
kinetic  energy  of  its  molecules.  This  energy  must  therefore 
all  be  expended  in  pulling  apart  the  molecules  of  the  crystals 
of  which  the  ice  is  composed,  and  thus  reducmg  it  to  a  form 
in  which  the  molecules  are  held  together  less  intimately,  that 
is,  to  the  liquid  form.  In  other  words,  the  energy  which  existed 
in  the  flame  as  the  kinetic  energy  of  molecular  motion  has 
been  traosformed,  upon  passage  into  the  melting  soUd,  into 
ibe  poftpntial  energy  of  molecules  which  have  been  pulled 

tbe  force  of  their  mutual  attraction.    The  number 

be  preceded  by  a  laboratory  exercise  on  the  curve 

^nt  of  fusion,  and  followed  by  a  determination  of 

See,  for  example,  Experiments  21  and  22  of  the 
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of  calories  of  heat  energy  required  to  melt  one  gram  of  any 
gubatance  tvitkotU  producing  any  change  in  its  temperature  is 
called  the  heat  of  fudon  of  that  substance. 

193.  Numerical  value  of  heat  of  fusion  of  ice.  Since  it  is 
found  to  require  about  80  times  as  long  for  a  given  flame  to 
melt  a  quantity  of  snow  as  to  raise  the  melted  snow  tlirough 
1°  C,  we  conclude  that  it  requires  about  80  calories  of  heat 
to  melt  1  g.  of  snow  or  ice.  This  constant  is,  however,  much 
more  accurately  (.leterminecl  by  the  method  of  mixtures.  Thus, 
suppose  that  a  piece  of  ice  weighing  131  g.  is  dropped  into 
500  g.  of  water  at  40°  C,  and  suppose  that  after  the  ice  is  all 
melted  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  found  to  be  15°  C. 
The  number  of  calories  which  have  come  out  of  tlie  water  is 
500  X  (40  -  15)  =  12,500.  But  131  x  15  =  1965  calories  of 
this  heat  must  have  been  used  in  raising  the  ice  from  0°  C. 
to  15°  C.  after  tlie  ice,  by  melting,  became  water  at  0°.  The 
remainder  of  the  heat,  namely,  12,500  —  1965  =  10,535,  must 
have  been  used  in  melting  the  131  g.  of  ice.  Hence  the 
number  of  calories  required  to  melt  1  g.  of  ice  is  J-^-|-j-^  =  80.4. 

To  state  the  problem  algebraically,  let  x  =  the  heat  of  fusion 
of  ice.    Then  we  have 

131  j:  +  1965  =  12,500;  that  is,  3:=80.4. 

According  to  the  most  careful  determiTiations  the  heat  offuxion 
of  ice  is  80.0  calories. 

194.  Energy  transformation  in  fusion.    The  heat  enei^ 
that  goes  Into  a  body  to  change  it  from  the  solid  state  to  the 
liquid  state  no  longer  exists  as  heat  within  the  liquid.   It  has 
ceased  to  exist  as  heat  energy  at  all,  having  been  transformed  i 
into  molecidnr  potential  energy ;  that  is,  the  heat  which  disap'-i 
pears  represi'i)l»  the  work  that  was  done  in  effecting  the  changi 
of  stat-\  and   it   is,   therefore,  the   exact  equivalent   of   tli^fl 
potential  enei^y  gained  by  the  rearranged  molecules.    This  ii 
strictly  in  accord  with  the  ^*i*^J|£j|f)nfflriy^*^"  **^  ^ 
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195.  Heat  given  out  when  water  freezes.  Lit  snow  una 
added  to  a  iHsakcr  of  water  until  tlm  Uiinj-srature  oi  the  li'iiiid  mixture 
is  as  Iriw  as  —  10"  C.  or  —  12"  C.  Then  let  a  test  tiilie  toutaiumg  a,  ther- 
mometer and  a  quantity  of  pure  water  be  thrust  iut<>  the  told  solution. 
I£  the  thermometer  is  keptvery  quiet,  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
teat  tube  will  fall  Jour  or  five  or  even  ten  degrees  behiw  0°C.  without 
producing  solidification.  But  as  soon  aa  the  thermometer  is  stirred,  o 
Email  crystal  oE  ice  is  dropped  Into  the  neok  of  the  tul.<e,  the  ice  crystals 
■will  form  with  great  suddenneas,  and  at  the  same  tiuie  the  thermometer 
will  rise  to  0"  C.,  where  it  will  remain  until  all  the  water  is  fro/eu. 

The  experiment  shows  in  a  very  striking  way  that  tlie  pfoc- 
esa  o£  freezing  is  a  heat-evolving  process.  Tliis  was  to  have 
been  expected  from  the  principle  of  the  coiisevvation  of  energy ; 
for  mice  it  take»  80  calories  of  heat  entryy  to  tuni  a  gritm  ofii-e 
at  0°  C.  into  water  at  0°  C,  this  anwiint  of  eiietyi/  viust  reappear 
when  the  water  turns  hack  to  i 

196.  Use  made  of  energy  transformations  in  melting  and 
freezing.  A  refrigerator  (Fig.  170)  ih  a  box  l inisti uctetl  with 
double  walls  so  as  to  make  it  diiScult  for  heat  to  pass  in  from 
the  outside.  Ice  is  kept  in  the  upper 
part  of  one  compartment  so  as  to  cool 
the  air  at  the  top,  which,  because  of 
its  greater  density  when  cool,  settles 
and  causes  a  circulation  as  indicated 
by  the  arrows.  To  melt  each  gram  of 
ice  80  calories  must  be  taken  from 
the  air  and  food  within  the  refrigera 
tor.  If  the  ice  did  not  melt,  it  would 
be  worthless  for  use  in  refrigei'atorw. 

The  beat  given  off  by  tho  freezing  p^^  ^-^^  ^  refrKci-uor 
of  water  is  often  turned  to  prai.'tical 

aflcount  J  for  example,  tubs  of  water  are  sometimes  placed  in 
liars  to  prevent  the  vegetables  from  freezing, 
lesa  of  this  procedure  is  due  to  the  fact  that 


■  at  which  the   vegetables  free 


■■  slightly 


I 
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lower  than  0°  C.  As  the  temperature  of  the  cellar  falls  the 
water  therefore  begins  to  freeze  first,  and  in  so  doing  evolves 
enough  heat  to  prevent  the  temperature  of  the  room  from 
falling  as  far  below  0°  C.  as  it  otherwise  would. 

It  is  partly  because  of  the  heat  evolved  by  the  freezing  of 
large  bodies  of  water  that  the  temperature  never  falls  so  low 
in  the  vicmity  of  large  lakes  as  it  does  in  inland  localities. 

197.  Melting  points  of  crystalline  substances.  If  a  piece  of 
ice  is  placed  ui  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  for  an  instant  and 
then  removed  and  wiped,  it  will  not  be  found  to  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  warmer  than  a  piece  of  ice  which  has  not  been 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  wann  water.  The  melting  pomt  of 
ice  is  therefore  a  perfectly  fixed,  definite  temperature,  above 
which  the  ice  can  never  be  raised  so  long  as  it  remains  ice, 
no  matter  how  fast  heat  is  applied  to  it.  All  crystalline  sub- 
stances are  found  to  behave  exactly  like  ice  in  this  respect, 
each  substance  of  this  class  having  its  characteristic  melting 
point.  The  following  table  gives  the  melting  points  of  some 
of  the  commoner  crystalline  substances: 


Mercury  . 

.    39°  C. 

Suli)liur   .     . 

114°  C. 

Silver  .     . 

.     954°  C. 

Ice  .     .     . 

.    o-^c. 

Tin      .     .     . 

233°C. 

Copper 

.  1100°  C. 

Benzine    . 

.      7°C. 

Lead    .     .     . 

330°C. 

Cast  iron . 

.  1200°  C. 

Acetic  acid 

.    17°  C. 

Zinc    .     .     . 

433°  C. 

Platinum . 

.  1775°C. 

Paraffin    . 

.    54°  C. 

Aluminium  . 

650°  C. 

Iridium    . 

.  1950°  C. 

We  may  summarize  the  experiments  upon  melting  points  of 
crystalline  substances  in  the  two  following  laws : 

1.  The  temperatures  of  solidification  and  fusion  are  the  same. 

2.  The  temperature  of  the  melting  or  solidifying  substance 
remains  constant  from  the  moment  at  which  melting  or  solidi- 
fication begins  until  the  process  is  completed, 

^mor^ousi  substances.   Let 

'  vne.  InBtead  of  ohanging 
rill  gndnaQy  grow  softer 
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and  softer  until,  if  the  rod  is  not  too  thick  and  the  flame  is  sufficiently 
hot,  a  drop  of  molten  glass  will  finally  fall  from  the  end  of  the  rod. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  rod  had  been  measured  during 
this  process,  it  would  have  been  found  to  be  continually  rising. 
This  behavior,  so  completely  unlike  that  of  crystalline  sub- 
stances, is  characteristic  of  tar,  wax,  resin,  glue,  gutta-percha, 
alcohol,  carbon,  and  in  general  of  all  amorphous  substances. 
Such  substances  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  definite  melting 
points  at  all,  for  they  pass  through  all  stages  of  viscosity  both 
in  melting  and  in  soUdifying.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  property 
that  glass  and  other  similar  substances  can  be  heated  to  soft- 
ness and  then  molded  or  rolled  into  any  desired  shape, 

199.  Change  of  volume  on  solidifying.  One  has  only  to 
reflect  that  ice  floats,  or  that  bottles  or  crocks  of  water  burst 
when  they  freeze,  in  order  to  know  that  water  expands  upon 
solidifying.  In  fact,  1  cubic  foot  of  water  becomes  1.09  cubic 
feet  of  ice,  thus  expanding  more  than  one  twelfth  of  its  initial 
volume  when  it  freezes.  This  may  seem  strange  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  molecules  are  certainly  more  closely  knit 
together  in  the  solid  than  in  the  Uquid  state ;  but  the  strange- 
ness disappears  when  we  reflect  that  the  molecules  of  water  in 
freezing  group  themselves  into  crystals,  and  that  this  operation 
presumably  leaves  comparatively  large  free  spaces  between 
different  crystals,  so  that,  although  groups  of  individual  mole- 
cules are  more  closely  joined  than  before,  the  total  volume 
occupied  by  the  whole  assemblage  of  molecules  is  greater. 

Bat  the  great  majority  of  crystalline  substances  contract 
upon  solidifying  and  expand  upon  liquefying.  Water,  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  cast  iron,  and  a  few  alloys  containing  antimony 
or  bifliinith  axe  the  chief  exceptions.  It  is  only  from  substances 

or  which  change  in  volume  very  little  on  solidi- 

m  castings  can  be  made;  for  it  is  clear  that 

IDces  cannot  retain  the  shape  of  the  mold. 

hat  gold  and  silver  coins  must  be  stamped 
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rather  than  cast.  Any  metal  from  which  type  is  to  be  cast 
must  be  one  which  expands  upon  solidifying,  for  it  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  perfectly  sharp  outUnes  are  indispensable 
to  good  type.  Ordinary  type  metal  is  an  alloy  of  lead,  anti- 
mony, and  copper,  which  fulfills  these  requirements. 

200.  Effect  of  the  expansion  which  water  undergoes  on 
freezing.  If  water  were  not  unlike  most  substances  in  that  it 
expands  on  freezing,  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  forms  of  life  which 
now  exist  on  the  earth  would  be  impossible;  for  in  winter 
the  ice  would  sink  in  ponds  and  lakes  as  fast  as  it  froze,  and 
soon  our  rivers,  lakes,  and  perhaps  our  oceans  also  would 
become  solid  ice. 

The  force  exerted  by  the  expansion  of  freezing  water  is  very 
great.  Steel  bombs  have  been  burst  by  filling  them  with  water 
and  exposing  them  on  cold  winter  nights.  One  of  the  chief 
agents  in  the  disintegration  of  rocks  is  the  freezing  and  conse- 
quent expansion  of  water  which  has  percolated  into  them. 

201.  Pressure  lowers  the  melting  point  of  substances  which 
expand  on  solidifying.  Since  the  outside  pressure  acting  on 
the  surface  of  a  body  tends  to  prevent  its  expansion,  we  should 
expect  that  any  increase  in  the  outside  pressure  would  tend 
to  prevent  the  solidification  of  substances  which  expand  upon 
freezing.  It  ought  therefore  to  require  a  lower  temperature 
to  freeze  ice  under  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres  than  under 
a  pressure  of  one.  Careful  experiments  have  verified  this 
conclusion  and  have  shown  that  the  melting  point  of  ice  is 
lowered  .0075°  C.  for  an  increase  of  one  atmosphere  in  the 
outside  pressure.  Although  this  lowering  is  so  small  a  quantity, 
its  existence  may  be  shown  as  follows : 

«  of  ice  be  pressed  firmly  together  beneath  the  surface 

nn  water.   When  taken  out  they  will  be  found  to 

^*  the  fact  that  they  have  been  immersed 

the  freezing  point  of  water.   The 
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At  the  points  of  contact  the  pressure  reduces  the  freezing  point  of 
the  ice  below  0°  C,  and  hence  it  melts  and  gives  rise  to  a  thin  film  of 
water  the  temperature  of  which  is  sUghtly  below  0°  C.  When  this 
pressure  is  released,  the  film  of  water  at  once  freezes,  for  its  tempera- 
ture is  below  the  freezing  point  corresponding  to  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  same  phenomenon  may  be  even  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  following  experiment : 

Let  two  weights  of  from  5  to  10  kg.  be  hung  by  a  wire  over  a  block 
of  ice  as  in  Fig.  171.  In  half  an  hour  or  less  the  wire  will  be  found  to 
have  cut  completely  through  the  block, 
leaving  the  ice,  however,  as  solid  as  at 
first  The  explanation  is  as  follows : 
Just  below  the  wire  the  ice  melts  be- 
cause of  the  pressure ;  as  the  wire  sinks 
through  the  layer  of  water  thus  formed, 
the  pressure  on  the  water  is  relieved 
and  it  immediately  freezes  again  above 
the  wire. 

Geologists  believe  tliat  the  con- 
tinuous flow  of   glaciers  is  partly  p,Q  m    n^  elation 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  ice  melts 

at  points  where  the  pressures  become  lai^e,  and  freezes  again 
when  these  pressures  are  relieved.  This  process  of  melting 
under  pressure  and  freezing  again  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is 
relieved  is  known  as  revelation. 

Subttances  which  expand  on  solidifyinif  Jtate  their  melting 
points  lowered  by  pressure,  and  those  uhch  contract  on  solidify- 
ing have  their  melting  points  raised  by  pressure. 

QUESTIOHS  ADD  PROBLEHS 
1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement  that  the  heat  of  fusion  of 
mercury  is  3.8  ? 

S.  Explain  how  the  presence  of  ice  keeps  the  interior  of  a  refrig. 
erator  from  becoming  warm. 

3.  How  many  times  as  much  heat  is  required  to  melt  any  piece  of 
ioeMtowarmthetesultingwaterl''C.?   IT.?  How  many  B.  T.  U.  are 
1  to  melt  1  lb.  of  ice?    How  many  foot  pounds  of  energy  are 
d  to  do  the  work  of  melting  1  lb.  of  ice  ? 
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4.  If  the  heat  of  fusion  of  ice  were  40  instead  of  80,  how  would  this 
affect  the  quantity  of  ice  that  would  have  to  be  bought  for  the  refriger- 
ator during  the  summer? 

5.  Five  pounds  of  ice  melted  in  1  hr.  in  an  unopened  refrigerator. 
How  many  B.  T.  U.  came  through  the  walls  of  the  refrigerator  in 
the  hour? 

^--  6.  Just  what  will  occur  if  1000  calories  be  applied  to  20  g.  of  ice  at 
0°C.? 

7.  How  many  grams  of  ice  must  be  jiut  into  200  g.  of  water  at  40°  C. 
to  lower  the  temperature  10°  C.  ? 

8.  How  many  grams  of  ice  must  be  put  into  500  g.  of  water  at  50°  C. 
to  lower  the  temperature  to  10°  C? 

9.  Why  will  snow  pack  into  a  snowball  if  the  snow  is  melting, 
but  not  if  it  is  much  below  0°  C.  ? 


Evaporation  and  the  Peoperties  of  Vapors 

202.  Evaporation  and  temperature.  If  it  is  true  that  in- 
crease in  temperature  means  increase  in  the  mean  velocity 
of  molecular  motion,  then  the  number  of  molecules  whicli 
chance  in  a  given  time  to  acquire  the  velocity  necessary  to 
carry  them  into  the  space  above  the  liquid  ought  to  increase 
as  the  temperature  increases;  that  is,  evaporation  ought  to 
take  place  more  rapidly  at  high  temperatures  than  at  low. 
Common  observation  teaches  that  this  is  true.  Damp  clothes 
become  dry  under  a  hot  flatiron  but  not  under  a  cold  one ; 
the  sidewalk  dries  more  readily  in  the  sun  than  in  the  shade ; 
we  put  wet  objects  near  a  hot  stove  or  radiator  when  we 
wish  them  to  dry  quickly. 

203.  Evaporation  of  solids, —  sublimation.  That  the  mole- 
cules of  a  solid  substance  are  found  in  a  vaporous  condition 
above  the  surface  of  the  solid,  as  well  as  above  that  of  a 
liquid,  is  proved  by  the  often-observed  fact  that  ice  and 
snow  evaporate  even  though  they  are  kept  constantly  below 
the  freezing  point.  Thus,  wet  clothes  dry  in  winter  after 
freezing.  An  even  better  proof  is  the  fact  that  the  odor  of 
camphor  can  be  detected  many  feet  away  from  the  camphor 
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crystals.    The  evaporation  of  solids  may  be  rendered  visible 
by  the  following  striking  experiment: 

Let  a  few  crystals  of  iodine  be  placed  on  a  watch  glass  and  heated 
gently  with  a  Bunsen  flame.  The  visible  vapor  of  iodine  will  appear 
above  the  crystals,  though  none  of  the  liquid  is  formed. 

A  great  many  substances  at  high  temperatures  pass  from 
the  solid  to  the  gaseous  condition  without  passing  through 
the  liquid  state.   The  vapoinzation  of  a  solid  is  called  sublimation. 

204.  Saturated  vapor.  If  a  liquid  is  placed  in  an  open  vessel, 
there  ought  to  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  molecules  which 
can  be  lost  by  evaporation,  for  as  fast  as  the  molecules  emerge 
from  the  liquid  they  are  carried  away  by  air  currents.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  experience  teaches  that  water  left  in  an  open 
dish  does  waste  away  until  the  dish  is  completely  dry. 

But  suppose  that  the  liquid  is  evaporating  into  a  closed 
space,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  172.    Since  the  molecules 
which  leave  the  liquid  cannot  escape  from  the 
space  S,  it  is  clear  that  as  time  goes  on  the  ff^\ 

number  of  molecules  which  have  passed  off 
from  the  liquid  into  this  space  must  contin- 
ually increase ;  in  other  words,  the  density  of 
the  vapor  in  S  must  grow  greater  and  greater. 
But  there  is  an  absolutely  definite  limit  to  '^ated  vapor 
the  density  which  the  vapor  can  attain;  for 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  a  certain  value,  depending  on  the  tem- 
perature and  on  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  the  number  of 
molecules  returning  per  second  to  the  liquid  surface  will  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  number  escaping.  The  vapor  is  then 
said  to  be  saturated. 

If  the  density  of  the  vapor  is  lessened  temporarily  by  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  vessel  S,  more  molecules  will  escape 
from  the  liquid  per  second  than  return  to  it,  until  the  density 
of  the  vapor  has  regained  its  original  value. 
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If,  on  the  other  liand,  the  density  of  the  vapor  has  been 
increased  by  compressing  it,  more  molecules  return  to  the 
liquid  per  second  than  escape,  and  the  density  of  the  vapor 
falls  quickly  to  its  saturated  value.  We  learn,  then,  that  the 
density  of  the  satvrated  vapor  of  a  liquid  depends  on  the  tem- 
perature alone  and  cannot  be  affected  hy  changei  in  volume. 

205.  Pressure  of  a  saturated  vapor.  Just  as  a  gas  exerts  a 
pressure  against  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel  by  the 
blows  of  its  moving  molecules,  so  also  does  a  confined  vapor. 
But  at  any  given  temperature  the  density  of  a  saturated  vapor 
can  have  only  a  definite  value;  that  is,  thei*  can  be  only  a 
definite  number  of  molecules  per  cubic  centimeter.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  just  as  at  any  temjierature  the  saturated 
vapor  caai  have  only  one  density,  so  o        . 

also  it  can  have  only  one  pressure. 
This  pressure  is  called  the  presmtre 
of  the  saturated  vapor  correspond- 
ing to  the  given  temperature. 

Let  two  Toiricelli  tubes  be  set  >ip  as 
in  Fig  17'1  and  with  the  aid  of  a  curved 
pipette  (!■  g  1  3)  1  t  a  drop  of  ether  be 
introd  d  nto  th  bottom  of  tube  1. 
This  d  1  w  11  at  e  rise  to  the  top, 
and  a]rt  n  ftwll  evajxirate  into 
the  va        n  wV     1  ts  above  the  iiicr- 

cury.    Ih     I  f  this  vapor  will 

push  down  the  inercurj  column,  and  the 
number  of  centimeters   of  this  depres- 

preaaure  of  the  vapor.   It  will  be  observed 
that  the  mercury  will  fall  almost  in- 
stantly to  the  lowest  level  which  it  will  i 
cat«s  that  it  takes  but  a  very  short  time  for  the  condition  of  saturation 
to  be  attained. 

The  pressure  of  the  saturated  ether  vapor  at  the  temperature 
of  the  room  will  be  found  to  be  as  much  as  40  cuitimetera. 


Mi 


Fii:.  173.     Vapor  pressure   of 
a  saturated  vapor 


a  fact  which  indi- 
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Let  a  Bunsen  flame  be  passed  quickly  across  the  tubes  of  Fig.  173 
near  the  upper  level  of  the  mercury.  The  vapor  pressure  will  increase 
rapidly  in  tube  1,  as  shown  by  the  fall  of  the  mercury  column. 

The  experiment  proves  that  both  the  pressure  and  the 
density  of  a  saturated  vapor  increase  rapidly  with  the  tem- 
perature. This  was  to  have  been  expected  from  our  theory, 
for  increasing  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  increases  the 
mean  velocity  of  its  molecules  and  hence  increases  the  num- 
ber which  attain  each  second  the  velocity  necessary  for  escape. 
How  rapidly  the  density  and  pressure  of  saturated  water 
vapor  increase  with  temperature  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Table  of  Constants  of  Saturated  AVater  Vapor 

The  table  shows  the  pressure  P,  in  millimeters  of  mercury,  and  the 
density  D  of  aqueous  vapor  saturated  at  temperatures  t°  C. 


t. 

P. 

D. 

t. 

P. 

D. 

t. 

P. 

D. 

-10° 

2.2 

.0000023 

40 

6.1 

.0000064 

18° 

15.3 

.0000152 

-  9° 

2.3 

.0000025 

5° 

6.5 

.0000068 

19° 

16.3 

.0000162 

-  8° 

2.5 

.0000027 

6° 

7.0 

.0000073 

20° 

17.4 

.0000172 

-,r 

2.7 

.0000029 

r 

7.5 

.0000077 

21° 

18.5 

.0000182 

-  6° 

2.9 

.0000032 

8^ 

8.0 

.0000082 

22° 

19.6 

.0000193 

-  5° 

3.2 

.0000034 

9° 

8.5 

.0000087 

23° 

20.9 

.0000204 

-  4° 

3.4 

.0000037 

10° 

9.1 

.0000093 

24° 

22.2 

.0000216 

-  3° 

8.7 

.0000040 

IP 

9.8 

.0000100 

25° 

23.5 

.0000229 

-  2° 

3.9 

.0000042 

12° 

10.4 

.0000106 

26° 

25.0 

.0000242 

-  P 

4.2 

.0000045 

13° 

11.1 

.0000112 

27° 

20.5 

.0000256 

0° 

4.6 

.0000049 

14° 

11.9 

.0000120 

28° 

28.1 

.0000270 

1° 

4.9 

.0000052 

15° 

12.7 

.0000128 

80° 

31.5 

.0000301 

2° 

5.3 

.0000056 

16° 

13.5 

.0000135 

35° 

41.8 

.0000393 

8° 

6.7 

.0000060 

17° 

14.4 

.0000144 

40° 

54.9 

.0000509 

206.  The  influence  of  air  on  evaporation.  We  observed  that 
when  ether  was  inserted  into  a  Torricelli  tube  the  mercury 
fell  verjf  suddenly  to  its  final  position,  showing  that  in  a 
yaouum  the  condition  of  saturation  is  reached  almost  instantly. 
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This  was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  great  velocities 
which  we  found  the  molecules  of  gases  and  vapors  to  possess. 

Let  air  be  introduced  into  tube  2  (Fig.  173)  until  the  mercury  col- 
umn stands  at  a  height  of  from  45  to  55  cm.  Measure  the  height  of 
the  mercury  column.  In  order  to  see  what  effect  the  presence  of  air 
has  upon  evaporation,  let  a  drop  of  ether  be  introduced  into  the  tube. 
The  mercury  will  not  be  found  to  sink  instantly  to  its  final  level  as 
it  did  before ;  but  although  it  will  fall  rapidly  at  first,  it  will  continue 
to  fall  slowly  for  several  hours.  At  the  end  of  a  day,  if  the  temperature 
has  remained  constant,  it  will  show  a  depression  which  indicates  a 
vapor  pressure  of  the  ether  just  as  great  as  that  existing  in  a  tube 
which  contains  no  air. 

The  experiment  leads,  then,  to  the  rather  remarkable  con- 
clusion that  ju%t  as  much  liquid  will  evaporate  into  a  space 
which  is  already  full  of  air  as  into  a  vacuum.  The  air  has 
no  effect  except  to  retard  greatly  the  rate  of  evaporation. 

207.  Explanation  of  the  retarding  influence  of  air  on  evapo- 
ration. This  retarding  influence  of  air  on  evaporation  is  easily 
explained  by  the  kinetic  theory ;  for  while  in  a  vacuum  the 
molecules  which  emerge  from  the  surface  fly  at  once  to  the 
top  of  the  vessel,  when  air  is  present  the  escaping  molecules 
collide  with  the  air  molecules  before  they  have  gone  ^y 
appreciable  distance  away  from  the  surface  (probably  less 
than  .00001  centimeter),  and  only  work  their  way  up  to  the 
top  after  an  almost  infinite  number  of  collisions.  Thus,  while 
the  space  immediately  above  the  liquid  may  become  saturated 
very  quickly,  it  requires  a  long  time  for  this  condition  of 
saturation  to  reach  the  top  of  the  vessel. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Account  for  the  evaporation  of  naphthaline  moth  balls  at  ordi- 
nary room  temperatures. 

2.  Why  do  clothes  dry  more  quickly  on  a  windy  day  than  on  a  quiet 
day? 

3.  If  the  inside  of  a  barometer  tube  is  wet  when  it  is  filled  with  mer- 
cury, will  the  height  of  the  mercuzy  be  the  same  as  in  a  dry  tube? 
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4.  How  many  grams  of  water  will  evaporate  at  20®  C.  into  a  closed 
room  18  X  20  X  4  m.  ?   (See  table,  p.  171.) 

5.  At  a  temperature  of  15®  C.  what  will  be  the  error  in  the  baro- 
metric height  indicated  by  a  barometer  which  contains  moisture  ? 

6.  At  20°  C.  how  great  was  the  error  in  reading  due  to  the  presence 
of  water  vapor  in  Otto  von  Guericke's  barometer  ? 

Hygrometby,  or  the  Study  of  Moisture  Conditions 

IN  the  Atmosphere  * 

208.  Condensation  of  water  vapor  from  the  air.  Were  it  not 
for  the  retarding  influence  of  air  upon  evaporation  we  should 
be  obliged  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  which  would  be  always 
completely  saturated  with  water  vapor,  for  the  evaporation 
from  oceans,  lakes,  and  rivers  would  almost  instantly  saturate 
all  the  regions  of  the  earth.  This  condition  —  one  in  which 
moist  clothes  would  never  dry,  and  in  which  all  objects  would 
be  perpetually  soaked  in  moisture  —  would  be  exceedingly 
uncomfortable  if  not  altogether  unendurable. 

But  on  account  of  the  slowness  with  which,  as  the  last  ex- 
periment showed,  evaporation  into  air  takes  place,  the  water 
vapor  which  always  exists  in  the  atmosphere  is  usually  far 
from  saturated,  even  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  lakes 
and  rivers.  Since,  however,  the  amount  of  vapor  which  is 
necessary  to  produce  saturation  rapidly  decreases  with  a  fall 
in  temperature,  if  the  temperature  decreases  continually  in 
some  unsaturated  locality  it  is  clear  that  a  point  must  soon 
be  reached  at  which  the  amount  of  vapor  already  existing  in  a 
cubic  centimeter  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  amount  correspond- 
ing to  saturation.  Then,  if  the  temperature  still  continues  to 
fall,  the  vapor  must  begin  to  condense.  Whether  it  condenses 
as  dew  or  cloud  or  fog  or  rain  will  depend  upon  how  and 
where  the  cooling  takes  place. 

•  It  is  recommended  that  this  subject  be  preceded  by  a  laboratory  deter- 
mination of  dew  point,  humidity,  etc.  See,  for  example,  Experiment  10  of 
the  Mithois*  Manual. 
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209.  The  formation  of  dew  and  frost.  If  the  cooling  is  due 
to  the  natural  radiation  of  heat  from  the  earth  at  night  after 
the  sun's  warmth*  is  withdrawn,  the  atmosphere  itself  does  not 
fall  ui  temperature  nearly  as  rapidly  as  do  solid  objects  on  the 
earth,  such  as  blades  of  grass,  trees,  stones,  etc.  The  layers  of 
air  which  come  into  immediate  contact  with  these  cooled  bodies 
are  themselves  cooled,  and  as  they  thus  reach  a  temperature 
at  which  the  amount  of  moisture  which  they  already  contain 
is  in  a  saturated  condition,  they  begin  to  deposit  this  mois- 
ture, in  the  form  of  dew  or  frost,  upon  the  cold  objects.  The 
drops  of  moisture  which  collect  on  an  ice  pitcher  in  summer 
illustrate  perfectly  the  formation  of  dew.  If  condensation 
takes  place  upon  a  surface  colder  than  the  freezing  temper- 
ature, frost  is  formed,  as  is  observed,  for  instance,  on  grass 
and  on  windowpanes. 

210.  The  formation  of  fog.  If  the  cooling  at  night  is  so 
great  as  not  only  to  bring  the  grass  and  trees  below  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  vapor  in  the  air  in  contact  with  them  is 
in  a  state  of  saturation,  but  also  to  lower  the  whole  body  of 
air  near  the  earth  below  this  temperature,  then  the  condensa- 
tion takes  place  not  only  on  the  solid  objects  but  also  on  dust 
particles  suspended  in  the  atmosphere.    This  constitutes  a  fog. 

211.  The  formation  of  clouds,  rain,  sleet,  hail,  and  snow. 
When  the  cooling  of  the  atmosphere  takes  place  at  some  dis- 
tance above  the  earth's  surface,  as  when  a  warm  current  of 
air  enters  a  cold  region,  if  the  resultant  temperature  is  below 
that  at  which  the  amount  of  moisture  already  in  the  air  is 
sufficient  to  produce  saturation,  this  excessive  moisture  im- 
mediately condenses  about  floating  dust  particles  and  forms  a 
cloud.  If  the  cooling  is  sufficient  to  free  a  considerable  amount 
of  moisture,  the  drops  become  large  and  fall  as  rahu  If  this 
fallin*^      *  '"       ftHes  the  ground,  it  is  called 

ad^nsation  begins  is  be- 
vnbA  into  mawjlakes* 


When  the  violent  air  currents  which  accoTiipany  thuiider- 
stornas  carry  the  condensed  moisture  up  and  doivu  several 
times  through  alternate  rejrions  of  snow  and  rain,  Jniihio)ii'8 
ai'e  fonned.  y' 

212.  The  dew  point.  The  temperature  to  wkleh  the  atmosphere 
must  he  moled  in  order  that  condensation  of  the  vatvr  vapor 
within  it  may  begin  in  ecUled  the  dew  point.  This 
temperature  may  be  found  by  partly  filling  with 
water  a  brightly  polished  vessel  of  200  or  300 
cubic  eentimetera  capacity  and  dropping  into  it 
little  pieces  of  ice,  stirring  thoroughly  at  the 
same  time  with  a  thermometer. 
The  dew  point  is  the  temperature 
indicated  by  the  thermometer  at 
the  instant  a  film  of  moisture  a[)- 
pears  upon  the  polished  siiiiace. 
In  winter  the  dew  point  is  usually 
below  freezing,  and  it  will  tiiere- 
fore  be  necessary  to  add  salt  to  the 
ice  and  water  in  order  to  make  the  film  appear.  The  experi- 
ment may  be  perfoi'med  equally  well  by  bubbling  a  current  of 
air  through  ether  contained  in  a  polished  tube  (Fig.  174). 

213.  Humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  From  the  dew  point  and 
table  given  in  §  20.5,  p.  171,  we  can  easily  find  what  is  com- 
monly known  aa  the  relative  humidity  or  the  degree  qf  satura- 
tion of  the  atmosphere.  Relative  humidity  is  defined  as  the 
Tiitio  between  the  amount  of  moisture  per  cidde  centimeter  actu- 
ally present  in  the  air  and  the  amount  wMeh  would  be  present  if 
the  air  were  completely  saturated.  Tliis  is  precisely  the  same 
as  the  ratio  between  the  pressure  which  the  water  vapor  pres- 
ent in  the  air  exerts  and  the  pressure  which  it  would  exert 
if  it  were  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  he  in  the  saturated 
condition.  An  example  will  make  clear  the  method  of  find- 
ing the  relative  humidity. 


4.   Apparatus  f'lr  ileter- 
iiiiiiiiif;  dew  poiut 
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Suppose  that  the  dew  point  were  found  to  be  15°  C.  on  a  day  on  which 
the  temperature  of  the  room  was  25°  C.  The  amount  of  moisture  actu- 
ally present  in  the  air  then  saturates  it  at  15°  C  We  see  from  the  P 
column  in  the  table  that  the  pressure  of  saturated  vapor  at  15°  C.  is 
12.7  millimeters.  This  is,  then,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  vapor  in  the 
air  at  the  time  of  our  experiment.  Running  down  the  table,  we  see  that 
the  amount  of  moisture  required  to  produce  saturation  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room,  that  is,  at  25°,  would  exert  a  pressure  of  23.5  millimeters. 
Hence  at  the  time  of  the  experiment  the  air  contains  12.7/23.5,  or  .54, \ 
as  much  water  vapor  as  it  might  hold.  AVe  say,  therefore,  that  the  air 
is  54%  saturated,  or  that  the  relative  humidity  is  54%. 

214.  Practical  value  of  humidity  determinations.  From  hu- 
midity determinations  it  is  possible  to  obtain  mucli  information 
regarding  the  likelihood  of  rain  or  frost.  Such  observations 
are  continually  made  for  this  purpose  at  all  meteorological 
stations.  They  are  also  made  in  greenhouses,  to  see  that  the 
air  does  not  become  too  dry  for  the  welfare  of  the  plants, 
and  m  hospitals  and  public  buildings  and  even  in  private 
dwellings,  in  order  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  hygienic  liv- 
ing conditions.  For  the  most  healthful  conditions  the  relative 
humidity  should  be  kept  at  from  50%  to  60%. 

Low  relative  humidity  in  the  home  causes  discomfort  and 
colds,  and  leads  to  waste  of  fuel  estimated  at  from  10%  to 
25%.  The  average  home  heated  to  72°  F.  by  steam  or  hot 
water  is'  estimated  by  health  authorities  to  have  a  relative  hu- 
midity of  30%,  and  even  as  little  as  25%  with  hot-air  heat- 
ing. This  is  less  than  the  average  humidity  of  extensive 
desert  regions.  Higher  humidity  in  the  home  would  diminish 
the  cooling  effect  due  to  rapid  evaporation  of  the  perspiration 
from  the  body,  and  would  make  us  feel  comfortable  if  a  lower 
temperature  were  maintained  (see  §  215). 

215.  Cooling  effect  of  evaporation.    Let  three  shallow  dishes  be 

partly  filled,  the  first  with  water,  the  second  with  alcohol,  and  the  third 
witli  ether,  tlie  bottles  from  which  these  liquids  are  obtained  having  stood 
in  the  room  long  enough  to  acquire  its  temperature.   Let  three  students 
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carefully  read  as  mauy  thermometers,  first  before  their  bulbs  have  been 
immersed  in  the  respective  liquids  and  then  after.  In  every  case  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  in  the  shallow  vessel  will  be  found  to  be 
somewhat  lower  than  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  difference  being 
greatest  in  the  case  of  ether  and  least  in  the  case  of  water. 

It  appears  from  this  experiment  that  an  evaporating  liquid 
assumes  a  temperature  somewhat  lower  than  its  surroundings, 
and  that  the  substances  which  evaporate  the  most  readily 
assume  the  lowest  temperatures. 

In  dry,  hot  climates  where  ice  is  not  readily  obtained  drink- 
ing water  is  frequently  kept  in  canvas  bags  or  unglazed  earth- 
enware. The  slow  evaporation  of  the  water  from  the  outside 
of  the  porous  container  keeps  the  water  within  quite  cool. 

Another  way  of  establishing  the  same  truth  is  to  place  a  few  drops 
of  each  of  the  above  liquids  in  succession  on  the  bulb  of  the  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  143  and  observe  the  rise  of  water  in  the  stem ;  or, 
more  simply  still,  to  place  a  few  drops  of  each  liquid  on  the  back  of 
the  hand  and  notice  that  the  order  in  which  they  evaporate  —  namely, 
ether,  alcohol,  water  —  is  the  order  of  greatest  cooling. 

In  twenty-four  hours  a  healthy  person  perspires  from  a  pint 
to  a  quart,  while  one  who  exercises  violently  may  perspire  a 
gallon  in  that  time. 

216.  Explanation  of  the  cooling  effect  of  evaporation.  The 
kinetic  theory  furnishes  a  simple  explanation  of  the  coohng 
effect  of  evaporation.  We  saw  that,  in  accordance  With  this 
theory,  evaporation  means  an  escape  from  the  surface  of 
those  molecules  which  have  acquired  velocities  considerably 
above  the  average.  But  such  a  continual  loss  of  the  most 
rapidly  moving  molecules  involves,  of  course,  a  continual 
diminution  of  the  average  velocity  of  the  molecules  left  behind, 
and  this  means  a  decrease  in  the  temperature  of  the  liquid. 

Again,  we  should  expect  the  amount  of  cooling  to  be  pro- 
portional to  the  rate  at  which  the  liquid  is  losing  molecules. 
Hence,  of  the  three  liquids  studied,  ether  should  cool  most 
rapidly,  since  it  evaporates  most  rapidly. 
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217.  Freezing  by  evaporation.  In  §  206  it  was  shown  that 
a  liquid  will  evaporate  much  more  quickly  into  a  vacuum 
than  into  a  space  containing  air.  Hence,  if  we  place  a  liquid 
under  the  re.ceiver  of  an  air  pump  and  exhaust  rapidly,  we 
ought  to  expect  a  much  greater  fall  in  temperature  than 
when  the  liquid  evaporates  into  air.  This  conclusion  may 
be  strikingly  verified  as  follows: 

Let  a  thin  watch  glass  be  filled  with  ether  and  placed  upon  a  drop 
of  cold  water,  preferably  ice  water,  which  rests  upon  a  thin  glass  plate. 
Let  the  whole  arrangement  be  placed  underneath  the  receiver  of  an  air 
pump  and  the  air  rapidly  exhausted.  After  a  few  minutes  of  pumping 
the  watch  glass  will  be  found  frozen  to  the  plate. 

By  evaporating  liquid  helium  in  this  way  Professor  Kam- 
erlingh  Onnes  of  Leyden,  in  1911,  attained  the  lowest  tem- 
perature that  had  ever  been  reached,  namely,  —271.3°  C. 
(  —  456.3°  F.),  less  than  2°  C.  above  absolute  zero. 

218.  Effect  of  air  currents  upon  evaporation.   Let  four  ther* 

mometer  bulbs,  the  first  of  which  is  dry,  the  second  wetted  with  water, 
the  third  with  alcohol,  and  the  fourth  with  ether,  be  rapidly  fanned  and 
their  respective  temperatures  observed.  The  results  will  show  that  in 
all  of  the  wetted  thermometers  the  fanning  will  considerably  augment 
the  cooling,  but  the  dry  thermometer  will  be  wholly  unaffected. 

The  reason  why  fanning  thus  facilitates  evaporation,  and 
therefofe  coohng,  is  that  it  removes  the  saturated  layers  of 
vapor  which  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  liquid  and  re- 
places them  by  unsaturated  layers  into  which  new  evaporation 
may  at  once  take  place.  From  the  behavior  of  the  dry-bulb 
thermometer,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  fanning  produces 
cooling  only  when  it  can  thus  hasten  evaporation.  A  dry  body 
at  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  i)ot  cooled  in  the  slightest 
degree  by  blowing  a  current  of  air  across  it. 

219.  The  wet-  and  dry-bulb  hygrometer.  In  the  wet- 
and  dry-bulb  hygrometer  (Fig.  175)  the  principle  of  cooling 
**'  ^raticMa  finds  a  very  useful  application.  This  instrument 
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consists  of  two  therm  ometers,  the  bulb  of  one  of  which  is  dry, 
while  that  of  the  other  is  kept  continually  moist  by  a  wick 
dipping  into  a  vessel  of  water.    Unless  the  air  is  saturated 

the  wet  bulb  indicates  a  lower  tempera-         

ture  than  the  dry  one,  for  the  reason  that 
evaporation  is  continually  taking  place 
from  its  surface.  How  much  lower  will 
depend  on  how  rapidly  the  evaporation 
proceeds,  and  this  in  turn  will  depend 
upon  the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Thus,  in  a  completely  saturated 
atmosphere  no  evaporation  whatever  takes 
place  at  tlie  wet  bulb,  and  it  consequently 
indicates  the  same  temperature  as  the  dry 
one.  By  comparing  the  indications  of  this 
instrument  with  those  of  the  dew-point 
hygrometer  (Fig.  174)  tables  have  been 
constructed  which  enable  one  to  deter- 
mine at  once  from  the  readings  of  the 
two  thermometers  both  the  relative  humidity  and  the  dew 
point.  On  account  of  their  convenience  instruments  of  this 
sort  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  practical  work.  They  are 
not  very  reliable  unless  the  air  is  made  to 
circulate  about  the  wet  bulb  before  the 
reading  is  taken.  In  scientiiie  work  this  is 
always  done. 

220.  Effect  of  Increased  surface  upon  evap- 

OTEltion.    Let  a  small  test  tube  containing  a  few 

drops  of  water  be  dipped  into  a  larger  tube  or  a 

small  glasB  containing  ether,  as  in  Fig.  176,  and 

let  a  current  of  air  be  forced  rapidly  through  the 

ether  with  an  aspirator  in  the  manner  shown.   The  water  within  the 

tube  will  be  frozen  in  a  few  minutes,  it  the  aspirator  is  operated  vigors 

ouslj.  The  experiment  works  moat  successfully  if  the  walls  of  the  test 

tube  kre  quite  thin  and  the  walla  of  the  outer  vessel  fairly  thick.  Wh;  ? 


FiG.175.  Wet- and  dry- 
bulb  hygrometer 
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The  effect  of  passing  bubbles  through  the  ether  is  simply 
to  increase  enormously  the  evaporating  surface,  for  the  ether 
molecules  which  could  before  escape  only  at  the  upper  sur- 
face can  now  escape  into  the  air  bubbles  as  welL 

221.  Factors  affecting  evaporation.  The  above  results  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  The  rate  of  evaporation  depends 
(1)  on  the  nature  of  the  evaporating  liquid ;  (2)  on  the 
temperature  of  the  evaporating  liquid ;  (3)  on  the  degree  of 
saturation  of  the  space  into  which  the  evaporation  takes  place  ; 
(4)  on  the  density  of  the  air  or  other  gas  above  the  evaporating 
surface ;  (5)  on  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  of  the  air  above 
the  evaporating  surface ;  (6)  on  the  extent  of  the  exposed 
surface  of  the  liquid. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Why  do  spectacle  lenses  become  coated  with  mist  on  entering  a 
warm  house  on  a  cold  winter  day  ? 

2.  Does  dew  "fall"? 

3.  Why  are  icebergs  frequently  surrounded  with  fog? 

4.  Dew  will  not  usually  collect  on  a  pitcher  of  ice  water  standing 
in  a  w^arm  room  on  a  cold  winter  day.   Explain. 

5.  The  dew  point  in  a  room  was  found  to  be  8°  C.  What  was  the 
relative  humidity  if  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  10°  C?  20*  C? 
30°  C.  ?    (Consult  table,  p.  171.)  ^  ' 

6.  What  weight  of  water  is  contained  in  a  room  5  x  5  x  3  m.  if  the 
relative  humidity  is  60%  and  the  temperature  20°  C.  ?  (See  table,  p.  171.) 

7.  If  a  glass  beaker  and  a  porous  earthenware  vessel  are  filled  with 
equal  amounts  of  water  at  the  same  temperature,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  a  noticeable  difference  of  temperature  will  exist  between  the 
two  vessels.  Which  will  be  the  cooler,  and  why  ?  Will  the  difference  in 
temperature  between  the  two  vessels  be  greater  in  a  dry  or  in  a  moist 
atmosphere  ? 

8.  Why  will  an  open,  narrow-necked  bottle  containing  ether  not 
show  as  low  a  temperature  as  an  open  shallow  dish  containing  the 
same  amoant  of  efther? 

•Ik  an  <iiH>rM8ive  on  a  very  damp  day  in  summer? 
iv  'ttBftppeani  before  noon.  Explain  the 
■-   ■ .  f , 
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11.  What  becomes  of  the  cloud  which  you  see  about  a  blowing  loco- 
motive whistle  ?  Is  it  steam  ? 

12.  Explain  why  it  is  necessary  in  winter  to  add  moisture  to  the  air 
of  our  homes  to  maintain  proper  relative  humidity,  but  not  necessar}'^  in 
the  summer. 

13.  AVhat  factors  affecting  evaporation  are  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing :  (1)  a  wet  handkerchief  dries  faster  if  spread  out,  (2)  clothes  dry 
best  on  a  windy  day,  (3)  clothes  do  not  dry  rapidly  on  a  cold  day,  (4) 
clothes  dry  slowly  on  humid  days  ?   Explain  each  fact. 

Boiling  * 


/  222.  Heat  of  vaporization  defined.  The  experiments  per- 
formed in  Chapter  IV,  Molecular  Motions,  led  us  to  the 
conclusion  that,  at  the  free  surface  of  any  liquid,  molecules 
frequently  acquire  velocities  sufficiently  high  to  enable  them 
to  lift  themselves  beyond  the  range  of  attraction  of  the  mole- 
cules of  the  liquid  and  to  pass  off  as  free  gaseous  molecules 
into  the  space  above.  They  taught  us,  further,  that  since  it  is 
only  such  molecules  as  have  unusually  high  velocities  which 
are  able  thus  to  escape,  the  average  kinetic  energy  of  the  mole- 
cules left  behind  is  continually  diminished  by  this  loss  from 
the  liquid  of  the  most  rapidly  moving  molecules,  and  conse- 
quently the  temperature  of  an  evaporating  liquid  constantly 
falls  until  the  rate  at  which  it  is  losing  heat  is  equal  to  the 
rate  at  which  it  receives  heat  from  outside  sources.  Evapora- 
tion, therefore,  always  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  heat 
energy  of  the  liquid.  The  number  of  calories  of  heat  which  dis- 
appear in  the  formation  of  one  gram  of  vapor  is  called  the  heat 
of  vaporization  of  the  liquid, 

223.  Heat  due  to  condensation.   When  molecules  pass  off 
from  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  they  rise  against  the  downward 

*  It  is  recommended  that  this  subject  be  accompanied  by  a  laboratory 

d«tenninatioii  of  the  boiling  point  of  alcohol  by  the  direct  method  and  by 

the  yapor-pressure  method,  and  that  it  be  followed  by  kn  experiment  upon 

'^^^  ^bced  points  of  a  thermometer  and  the  change  of  boiling  point  with 

1^  See,  for  example,  Experiments  23  and  24  of  the  authors^  Manual. 
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forces  exerted  upon  them  by  the  liquid,  and  in  80  dcaug  ex- 
change a  part  of  their  kinetic  enei^y  for  the  potential  eiieigy 
of  sepai'ated  molecules  in  precisely  the  same  way  in  wliich  a 
ball  thrown  upward  from  the  earth  exchanges  its  kinetic 
energy  in  rising  for  the  potential  energy  which  is  represented 
by  the  separation  of  the  ball  from  the  earth.  Similarly,  just 
as  when  the  ball  falls  back  it  regains  in  the  descent  all  of 
the  kinetic  energy  lost  in  the  ascent,  so  when  the  molecules 
of  the  vapor  reenter  the  liquid  they  must  regain  all  of  the 
kinetic  enei^y  which  they  lost  when  they  passed  out  of  the 
liquid.  We  may  expect,  therefore,  that  every  gram  of  steam 
which  eondentet  will  generate  in  thin  procese  the  same  number 
of  calories  as  was  required  to  vaporize  it.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  steam  heating  of  builduigs,  by  which  the  heat 
energy  that  disappears  in  converting  the  water  in  the  boilers 
into  steam  is  generated  i^ain  when  the  steam  condenses  to 
water  within  the  radiators. 


224.  Measurement  of  heat  of  vaporization.   To  find  accurately 

the  number  of  calories  expended  iu  tht;  vajioriisation,  or  released  in  the 
condensation,  of  a  grani  of  water  at  100°  C,  we  i'uhs  steam  rapidly  for 
two  or  three  minutes  from  an  arrangement 
like  that  shown  iu  Tig.  177  into  a  vpswl 
containing,  say,  500  g.  of  water.  We  ob- 
serve the  initial  aud  final  temperatures  and 
the  initial  and  final  weights  of  the  water. 
If,  for  example,  the  gain  ia  weight  (if  the 
water  is  1S.5  g.,  we  know  that  10.5  g.  of 
eteam  hare  been  condensed.  If  the  rise  in 
temperature  of  the  water  is  from  10°  C.  In 
S(\°C.,  we  know  that  500  «  (30-10)=10,000 
caloricH  of  heat  have  entered  the  water.  If 
t  rejjresenta  the  aumber  of  calories  given 

g.  of  8t«am  in  condensing,  then  the 

it  ItnpBrtitd  to  liio  water  by  Uie  nou- 

%  ^^9  xteuun  is  1U.5  ^  oalork'S.    This  (.onden'^ed  steam  is  at, 
tbfn  cooled  t«  30'  C     In  this  ujohng 


177     Hlj 


n  of  water 
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process  it  gives  up  16.5  x  (100  —  30)  =  1155  calories.   Therefore,  equatr 
ing  the  heat  gained  by  the  water  to  the  heat  lost  by  the  steam,  we  have 

10,000  =  16.5  X  +  1155,  or  X  =  536. 

This  is  the  method  usually  employed  for  finding  the  heat  of 
vaporization.    The  now  accepted  value  of  this  constant  is  536. 

225.  Boiling  temperature  defined.  If  a  liquid  is  heated  by 
means  of  a  flame,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  certain  tem- 
perature above  which  it  cannot  be  raised,  no  matter  how  rapidly 
the  heat  is  applied.  This  is  the  temperature  which  exists  when 
bubbles  of  vapor  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  rise  to 
the  surface,  growing  larger  as  they  rise.  This  temperature  is 
commonly  called  the  boiling  temperature. 

But  a  second  and  more  exact  definition  of  the  boiling  pomt 
may  be  given.  It  is  clear  that  a  bubble  of  vapor  can  exist 
within  the  liquid  only  when  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  vapor 
within  the  bubble  is  at  least  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure 
pushing  down  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid;  for  if  the  pres- 
sure within  the  bubble  were  less  than  the  outside  pressure, 
the  bubble  would  immediately  collapse.  Therefore  the  boiling 
point  18  the  temperature  at  which  the  pressure  of  the  saturated 
j>€tpQr  first  becomes  equal  to  the  pressure  existing  outside, 

226.  Variation  of  the  boiling  point  with  pressure.  Since  the 
pressure  of  a  saturated  vapor  varies  rapidly  with  the  temper- 
ature, and  since  the  boiling  point  has  been  defined  as  the 
temperature  at  which  the  pressure  of  the  saturated  vapor  is 
equal  to  the  outside  pressure,  it  follows  that  the  boiling  point 
miut  vary  as  the  outside  pressure  varies. 

Thus  ki  a  round-bottomed  flask  be  half  filled  with  water  and  boiled. 

Altar  Hho  boiling  has  continued  for  a  few  minutes,  so  that  the  steam 

lia#  4riNQl  out  most  of  the  air  from  the  flask,  let  a  rubber  stopper  be 

.■  the  flask  removed  from  the  flame  and  inverted  as  shown 

The  temperature  will  fall  rapidly  below  the  boiling  point ; 

«r  is  poured  over  the  flask,  the  water  will  again  begin  to 

f  lor  the  cold  water,  by  condensing  the  steam,  lowers  the 
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Fig.  178.   Lowering  the 
boiling  point  by  dimin- 
ishing the  pressure 


pressure  within  the  flask,  and  thus  enables  the  water  to  boil  at  a  temper- 
ature lower  than  100°  C.  The  boiling  will  cease,  however,  as  soon  as 
enough  vapor  is  formed  to  restore  the  pressure. 
The  operation  may  be  repeated  many  times 
without  reheating. 

At  the  city  of  Quito,  Ecuador,  water 
boils  at  90°  C. ;  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Blanc 
it  boils  at  84°  C. ;  and  on  Pikes  Peak, 
at  89°  C.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
boiler  of  a  locomotive  on  which  the 
gauge  records  a  pressure  of  250  pounds, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  boiling  point 
of  the  water  is  208°  C.  (406°  F.). 

Closed  boilers  provided  with  safety  valves  (see  (7,  Fig.  179) 
and  known  as  digesters  are  used  for  more  rapid  cooking  in 
mountainous  regions.  Indeed,  a  temperature  only  a  few  de- 
grees above  100°  C.  causes  starch  grains  to  burst  open  much 
more  rapidly  than  does  a  temperature  of 
100°  C.  Large  digesters  are  used  in  ex- 
tracting gelatin  from  bones  and  in  reclaim- 
ing valuable  fatty  substances  at  garbage 
plants.  In  the  cold-pack  method  of  pre- 
serving fruits  and  vegetables  the  final 
sterilizing  is  done  by  placing  the  jars  or 
cans  in  closed  boilers  known  as  steam- 
pressure  canners,* 

227.  Evaporation  and  boiling.  The  only 
essential  difference  between  evaporation 
and  boiling  is  that  the  former  consists  in  the  passage  of 
molecules  into  the  vaporous  condition  frovi  the  free  surface 
onli/y  while  the  latter  consists  in  the  passage  of  the  molecules 
into  the  vaporous  condition  both  at  the  free  surface  and  at 

*  Farmers^  BnUetin  No,  SS9^  on  stean^pressure  ^m-nniiig^  maj  be  obtained 
from  the  United  ^  ue.  Ws«>hl  .  C. 


Fig.  179.    A  closed 
boiler  for  family  use 
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the  surface  of  bubbles  which  exist  within  the  body  of  the 
liquid.  The  only  reason  why  vaporization  takes  place  so  much 
more  rapidly  at  the  boiling  temperature  than  just  below  it 
is  that  the  evaporating  surface  is  enormously  increased  as 
soon  as  the  bubbles  form.  The  reason  why  the  temperature 
cannot  be  raised  above  the  boiling  point  is  that  the  surface 
always  increases,  on  account  of  the  bubbles,  to  just  such  an 
extent  that  the  loss  of  heat  because  of  evaporation  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  heat  received  from  the  fire. 

228.  Distillation.  Let  water  holding  in  solution  some  aniliDe  dye 
be  boiled  in  B  (Fig.  180).  The  vapor  of  the  liquid  will  pass  into  the 
tube  T,  where  it  will  be  condensed 
by  the  cold  water  which  is  kept  in 
continual  circulation  through  the 
jacket  /.  The  condensed  water  col- 
lected in  P  will  be  seen  to  be  free 
from  all  traces  of  the  color  of  the 
dissolved  aniline. 

We  learn,  then,  that  when 
solids  are  dissolved  in  liquids^  the 
vapor  which  rises  from  the  solu- 
tion contains  none  of  the  dissolved 

substance.  Sometimes  it  is  the  pure  liquid  in  P  which  is 
desired,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  and  sometimes 
the  solid  which  remains  in  B^  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  In  the  white-sugar  mdustry  it  is  necessary  that  the 
evaporation  take  place  at  a  low  temperature,  so  that  the 
sugar  may  not  be '  scorched.  Hence  the  boiler  is  kept  par- 
tially exhausted  by  means  of  an  air  pump,  thus  enabling 
the  solution  to  boil  at  considerably  reduced  temperatures. 

229.  Fractdonal  distillation.  When  both  of  the  constituents 
of  a  solution  are  volatile,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  Wttter,  the  vapor  of  both  will  rise  from  the  liquid.   But 

which  has  the  lower  boiling  point,  that  is,  the  higher 


Fig.  180.   Distillation 
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vapor  pressure,  will  predominate.  Hence,  if  we  have  in  B 
(Fig.  180)  a  solution  consisting  of  50%  alcohol  and  50% 
water,  it  is  clear  that  we  can  obtain  in  P,  by  evaporating 
and  condensing,  a  solution  containing  a  much  larger  percent- 
age of  alcohol.  By  repeating  this  operation  a  number  of  times 
we  can  increase  the  purity  of  the  alcohol.  This  process  is 
c^XXqA.  fractioTial  distillation.  The  boiling  point  of  the  mixture 
lies  between  the  boiling  points  of  alcohol  and  water,  being 
higher  the  greater  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  solution. 
Gasoline  and  kerosene  are  separated  from  crude  oil,  and 
different  grades  of  gasoline  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
fractional  distillation. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  A  fall  of  1°  C.  in  the  boiling  point  is  caused  by  rising  960  ft. 
How  hot  is  boiling  water  at  Denver,  5000  ft.  above  sea  level? 

2.  How  may  we  obtain  pure  drinking  water  from  sea  water  ? 

3.  After  water  has  been  brought  to  a  boil,  will  eggs  become  hard 
any  quicker  when  the  flame  is  high  than  when  it  is  low  ? 

4.  The  hot  water  which  leaves  a  steam  radiator  may  be  as  hot  as 
the  steam  which  entered  it.    How,  then,  has  the  room  been  warmed  ? 

5.  In  a  vessel  of  water  which  is  being  heated  fine  bubbles  rise  long 
before  the  boiling  point  is  reached.  Why  is  this  so?  How  can  you  dis- 
tinguish between  this  phenomenon  and  boiling  ? 

6.  When  water  is  boiled  in  a  deep  vessel,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
bubbles  rapidly  increase  in  size  as  they  approach  the  surface.  Give  two 
reasons  for  this. 

7.  Why  are  bums  caused  by  steam  so  much  more  severe  than  burns 
caused  by  hot  water  of  the  same  temperature  ? 

8.  How  many  times  as  much  heat  is  required  to  convert  any  body 
of  boiling  water  into  steam  as  to  warm  an  equal  weight  of  water  1°  C? 

9.  How  many  B.  T.  U.  are  liberated  within  a  radiator  when  10  lb. 
i  steam  condense  there? 

Tn  «  oerfcain  radiator  2  kg.  of  steam  at  100°  C.  condensed  to  water 
"niter  left  the  radiator  at  90°  C.    How  many  calories 
n  during  the  hour? 

•  are  giyen  up  by  80  g.  of  steam  at  100°  C.  in 
"» 90^  C.  ?  How  much  water  will  this  steam 
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Aktificial  Coouxg 

230.  Coolilg  by  SOllltknL.  Let  a  handful  of  common  salt  be  placed 
in  a  small  beaker  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  and  stirred 
with  a  thermometer.  The  temp ^rature  will  fall  several  degrees.  If  equal 
weights  of  aznmoniom  nitrate  and  water  at  15- C.  are  mixed,  the  tem- 
perature will  fall  as  low  as  — 10^  C.  If  the  water  is  neariy  at  0"  C.  when 
the  ammoninm  nitrate  is  added,  and  if  the  stirring  is  done  with  a  test 
tube  partly  filled  with  ice-cold  water,  the  water  in  the  tube  wiH  be  frozen. 

These  experimeiits  show  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  crystals 
of  a  solid  reqoiies  an  expenditure  of  heat  energy,  as  well  when 
this  operation  is  effected  by  solution  as  by  fusion.  The  reason 
for  this  will  Bppe^i  at  once  if  we  consider  the  analogy  between 
solution  and  erapcvation  ;  for  just  as  the  molecules  of  a  liquid 
tend  to  escape  from  its  surface  into  the  air.  so  the  molecules  at 
tlie  surface  of  the  salt  are  tending,  because  of  their  velocities, 
to  pass  off.  and  are  only  held  back  by  the  attractions  of  the 
other  molecules  in  the  crystal  to  which  they  belong.  If.  how- 
ever, the  salt  is  placed  in  water,  the  attraction  of  the  water 
molecules  for  the  salt  molecules  aids  the  natural  velocities  of 
the  latter  to  cairv  them  ljev<^»nd  the  attraction  of  their  fellows. 
As  the  molecules  escapee  {rom  the  salt  cr\'staLs  two  forces  are 
acting  on  them,  the  attraction  of  the  water  molecules  tending 
to  increase  tfaeir  velocities,  and  the  attraction  of  the  remain  in  c 
salt  moleeoles  tending  to  diminish  these  velocities.  If  the 
latter  foiee  has  a  greater  resultant  effe<-t  than  the  former,  the 
mean  Telocity  of  the  molecules  after  they  have  es4:-a{:»ed  will 
be  diminifilied  and  the  solution  will  be  ccKjled.  Bui  if  tlie 
attiaelian  o€  the  water  molecules  am^*unts  to  more  than  the 
badnraid  poll  ot  the  dissolving  mr.lecules.  as  wrjen  caustic 
potadi  €r  snlphoiic  acid  is  dissolved,  the  mean  molecular 
Tdmaij  M  increased  and  the  solution  is  heated. 

"Sn*  Vawtiimg  points  of  solutions.  If  a  solution  of  one  part 
of  eammoD.  mit  to  ten  of  water  is  placed  in  a  test  nil:«e  and 

%  **  freezing  mixture  "  o»f  water,  ice.  and  salt,  the 


f-y 
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temperature  indicated  by  a  thermometer  in  the  tube  will  not  be 
zero  when  ice  begins  to  form,  but  several  degrees  below  zero. 
The  ice  which  does  form,  however,  tvill  be  found,  like  the  vapor 
which  rises  above  a  salt  solution,  to  be  free  from  salt,  and  it  is 
this  fact  which  furnishes  a  key  to  the  explanation  of  why  the 
freezing  point  of  the  salt  solution  is  lower  than  that  of  pure 
water.  P'or  cooling  a  substance  to  its  freezing  point  simply 
means  reducing  its  temperature,  and  therefore  the  mean  ve- 
locity of  its  molecules,  sufficiently  to  enable  the  cohesive  forces 
of  the  liquid  to  pull  the  molecules  together  into  the  crystalline 
form.  Since  in  the  freezing  of  a  salt  solution  the  cohesive 
forces  of  the  water  are  obliged  to  overcome  the  attractions 
of  the  salt  molecules  as  well  as  the  molecular  motions,  the 
motions  must  be  rendered  less,  that  is,  the  temperature  must 
be  made  lower,  than  in  the  case  of  pure  water  in  order  that 
crystallization  may  occur.  From  this  reasoning  we  should  ex- 
pect that  the  larger  the  amount  of  salt  in  solution  the  lower 
would  be  the  freezing  point.  This  is  indeed  the  case.  The 
lowest  freezing  point  obtainable  with  common  salt  in  water  is 
—  22°  C,  or  —  7.6°  F.  This  is  the  freezing  point  of  a  saturated 
solution. 

232.  Freezing  mixtures.  If  snow  or  ice  is  placed  in  a  vessel 
of  water,  the  water  melts  it,  and  in  so  doing  its  temperature  is 
reduced  to  the  freezing  point  of  pure  water.  Similarly,  if  ice 
is  placed  in  salt  water,  it  melts  and  reduces  the  temperature  of 
the  salt  water  to  the  freezing  point  of  the  solution.  This  may 
be  one,  or  two,  or  twenty-two  degrees  below  zero,  according 
to  the  concentration  of  the  solution.  Therefore,  whether  we 
put  the  ice  in  pure  water  or  in  salt  water,  enough  of  it  always 
melts  to  reduce  the  whole  mass  to  the  freezing  point  of  the 
liquid,  and  each  gram  of  ice  which  melts  uses  up  80  calories 
of  heat.  Tfie  efficiency  of  a  mixture  of  salt  and  ice  in  producing 
cold  is  therefore  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  freezing  point  of 
a  salt  solution  is  lower  than  that  of  pure  water. 
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The  best  proportions  are  three  parts  of  snow  or  finely 
shaved  ice  to  one  part  of  common  salt.  If  three  parts  of 
calcium  chloride  are  mixed  with  two  parts  of  snow,  a  tem- 
perature of  —  55°  C.  may  be  produced.  This  is  low  enough 
to  freeze  mercury. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  When  salt  water  freezes,  the  ice  formed  is  free  from  salt.  AVhat 
effect,  then,  does  freezing  have  on  the  concentration  of  a  salt  solution  ? 

2.  A  partially  concentrated  salt  solution  which  has  a  freezing  point  of 
—  5°  C.  is  placed  in  a  room  which  is  kept  at  —  10°  C.    AVill  it  all  freeze  ? 

3.  Explain  why  salt  is  thrown  on  icy  sidewalks  on  cold  winter  days. 

4.  Give  two  reasons  why  the  ocean  freezes  less  easily  than  the  lakes. 

5.  Why  does  pouring  HgSO^  into  water  produce  heat,  while  pouring 
the  same  substance  upon  ice  produces  cold  ? 

6.  Why  will  a  liquid  which  is  unable  to  dissolve  a  solid  at  a  low 
temperature  often  do  so  at  a  higher  temperature  ?  (See  §  230.) 

7.  When  the  salt  in  an  ice-cream  freezer  unites  with  the  ice  to  form 
brine,  about  how  many  calories  of  heat  are  used  for  each  gram  of  ice 
melted?  Where  does  it  come  from?  If  the  freezing  point  of  the  salt 
solution  were  the  same  as  that  of  the  cream,  would  the  cream  freeze  ? 

Industrial  Applications 

233.  The  modern  steam  engine.  Thus  far  m  our  study  of 
the  transformations  of  energy  we  have  considered  only  cases 
in  which  mechanical  energy  was  transformed  into  heat  energy. 
In  all  heat  engines  we  have  examples  of  exactly  the  reverse 
operation,  namely,  the  transformation  of  heat  energy  back  into 
mechanical  energy.  How  this  is  done  may  best  be  understood 
from  a  study  of  various  modern  forms  of  heat  engines.  The 
invention  of  the  form  of  the  steam  engine  which  is  now  in  use 
is  due  to  James  Watt,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  invention  (1768), 
was  an  instrument  maker  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

The  operation  of  such  a  machine  can  best  be  understood 
from  the  ideal  diagram  shown  in  Fig.  181.  Steam  generated 
ia  the  boiler  B  by  the  fire  F  passes  through  the  pipe  S  into 
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the  steam  chest  V,  and  thence  through  the  passage  N  into  the 
cylinder  C,  where  its  pressure  forces  the  piston  P  to  the  left. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  figure  that  as  the  driving  rod  M 
moves  toward  the  left  the  so-called  eccentric  rod  B',  which 

controls  the  valve  V,  moves  toward  the  right.  Hence,  when 
the  piston  has  reached  the  left  end  of  its  stroke,  the  ( 


Fio.  181.   Ideal  diagram  of  a,  steam  engine 


N  will  have  been  closed,  while  the  passage  M  will  have  been 
opened,  thus  throwing  the  pressure  from  the  right  to  the  left 
side  of  the  piston,  and  at  the  same  time  putting  the  right  end  of 
the  cylinder,  which  is  full  of  spent  steam,  into  connection  with 
the  exhaust  pipe  E.  This  operation  goes  on  continually,  the  rod 
B'  openmg  and  closing  the  passf^es  3fand  i\'"at  just  the  proper 
momenta  to  keep  the  piston  moving  back  and  forth  through- 
out the  length  of  the  cylinder.  The  shaft  carries  a  heavy 
flywheel  JV,  the  great  inertia  of  which  insures  constancy  in 
speed.     The   motion  of  the   shaft   is  communicated  to  any 
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Tli(s40&-liora&-powcrmotor,  oiiB.itAiiievi.:a'HimiHirtHnto.iiilriliiili"iisii>rtie"VV<,rld 
War,  was  developed  tor  aae  on  the  larger  types  of  hombinK  airplanes.  It  makes 
ITOO  revolutions  pec  mmuta  and  hiis  twelve  cylindeia,  wliich  nre  water-cooled. 
It  weiglia  S06  pounds,  or  about  2  pounds  per  horse  power.  The  NC-i,  which  nuda 
ihe  first  tiaitsatlautic  flight,  was  equipped  with  three  ol  these  motorB 
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desired  machinery  by  means  of  a  belt  which  passes  over  the 
pulley  W.  Within  the  boiler  the  steam  is  at  higli  pressure 
and  high  temperature  (§  226).  The  steam  falls  in  temperature 
within  the  cylinder  while  doing  the  work  of  pushing  the  piston. 
A  steam  engine  is  a  mecfuinical  device  which  accomplishes  usefvZ 
work  by  transforming  heat  energy  into  mechanical  energy. 

234.  Condensing  and  noncondensing  engines.  In  most  star 
tionary  engines  the  exhaust  E  leads  to  a  condenser  which 
consists  of  a  chamber  Q,  into  which  plays  a  jet  of  cold  water 
T,  and  in  which  a  partial  vacuum  is  maintained  by  means  of 
an  air  pump.  In  the  best  engines  the  pressure  within  Q  is 
not  more  than  from  3  to  5  centimeters  of  mercury,  that  is, 
not  more  than  a  pound  to  the  square  inch.  Hence  the  con- 
denser reduces  the  back  pressure  against  that  end  of  the 
piston  which  is  open  to  the  atmosphere  from  15  pounds 
down  to  1  pound,  and  thus  increases  the  effective  pressure 
which  the  steam  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  piston  can  exert. 

235.  The  eccentiic.  In  practice  the  valve  rod  R'  is  not  attached  as  in 
the  ideal  engine  indicated  in  Fig  181  but  motion  is  communicated  to 
it  by  a,  30-calIed  'c 
centrir  Thia  consists 
of  a  circular  disk  A 
(Fig.  182)  ngidly  at 
tached  to  the  aiile  but 
so  set  that  its  center 
does  not  coincide  with 
the  center  of  the  axle 
A.  The  disk  A  rotates 
inside  the  collar  C  and 
thus  communicate?  to 
the  eccentric  rod  R  a 

back-and  forth  motion  which  o]ierat#s  the  valve  V  in  such  a  way  ai 
to  admit  ateam  alternately  through  W  and  N  at  the  proper  time. 
236  The  boiler  When  an  engine  is  at  work,  steam  is  being  removed 
very  rapidly  from  the  boiler  for  example,  a  railway  locomotive  consumes 
from  8  to  6  tons  of  water  per  hour.    It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have. 
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the  fire  in  contact  with  aa  targe  a  surface  aa  possible.  In  the  tubular 
boiler  tMa  end  is  accomplished  by  causing  the  flames  to  pass  through 
a  large  number  of  metal  tubes  immersed  in  water.   The  arrangement 


Fig.  188.    Diagram  of  locomotive 

of  the  furnace  and  the  boiler  may  be  seen  from  the  diagram  of  a  loco- 
motive shown  in  Fig.  183.  (See  early  and  modem  types  opposite  p.  123.) 

837.  The  diaft.  In  order  to  force  the  flames  through  the  tubes  B  of 
the  boiler  a  powerful  draft  is  required.  In  locomotives  this  is  obtained 
by  running  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  cylinder  C  (Fig.  183)  into  the 
smokestack  E  through  the  blower  F.  The  strong 
current  through  F  draws  with  it  a  portion  of  the 
air  from  the  smoke  box  D,  thus  producing  within 
D  a  i>artial  vacuum  into  which  a  powerful  draft 
rushes  from  the  furnace  through  the  tubes  B.  The 
coal  consumption  of  an  ordinary  locomotive  is  from 
one-fourth  ton  to  one  ton  per  hour. 

In  stationary  engines  a  draft  is  obtained  by  mak- 
ing the  smokestack  very  high.  Since  in  this  case 
the  pressure  which  is  forcing  the  air  through  the 
furnace  is  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  weights  of 
columns  of  air  of  unit  cross  section  inside  aud  out^de  the  chimney,  it 
is  I'vident  that  this  pressure  will  be  greater  the  grent^^r  the  height  of 
the  smtikestack.    This  is  the  reason  for  the  immensi;  heights  given  to 


238.  The  governor.  Fi^.  181  shows  an  ingenious  device  of  Watt's, 
called  a  govtntor,  foT  autonjatically  regulating  the  speed  witli  which  a 
stiitionary  engine  rima.   If  it  runs  too  fast,  the  heavy  rotating  balls  B 


Fig.  184.    The 
governor 
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move  apart  &nd  upward  and  in  bo  doing  operate  a  valve  whick  reduces 
tiie  speed  by  partially  shutting  ofE  the  supply  of  steam  from  the  cylinder. 

239.  Compound  engines.  la  an  engine  which  has  but  a  BLngle  cylin- 
der the  full  force  of  the  Bt«am  has  not  been  spent  when  the  cylinder 
is  opened  to  the  exhaust  The  waste  of  enei^y  which  this  entails  is 
obviated  in  the  compound  engine 
(see  Fig.  311)  by  allowii^  the 
partially  spent  8t«am  to  pass 
into  a  second  cylinder  of  larger 
area  than  the  first.  The  most 
efficient  of  modem  engines  have 
three  and  sometimes  four  cylm 
ders  of  this  sort,  and  the  en 
gines  are  accordingly  called  triple 
or  quadruple  expansion  engute' 
Fig.  185  shows  the  relation  be- 
tween any  two  successive  cylin- 
ders of  a  cross-compound  engine. 
By  automatic  devices  not  difEering  i 
C,  D',  and  E^  open  simultaneously  and  thus  permit  steam  from  the 
boiler  to  enter  the  small  cylinder  A,  while  the  partially  spent  steam  in 
the  other  end  of  the  same  cylinder  passes  through  I^  into  B,  and  the 
more  fully  exhausted  steam  in  the  upper  end  of  B  passes  out  through 
E^.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  stroke  of  the  pistons  P  and  P*.  C,  ly,  and 
jE*  automatically  close,  while  C,  D',  and  E'^  simultaneously  open  and 
thus  reverse  the  direction  of  motion  of  both  pistons.  These  pistons  are 
attached  to  the  same  shaft. 

240.  Efficiency  of  a  steam  engine.  We  have  seen  that  it  is 
possible  to  transform  completely  a  given  amount  of  mechani- 
cal enei^  into  heat  energy.  This  is  done  whenever  a  moving 
body  is  brought  to  rest  by  means  of  a  frictional  resistance. 
But  the  inverse  operation,  namely,  that  of  transforming  heat 
energy  into  mechanical  energy,  differs  in  this  respect,  that  it 
a  oalj  a  comparatively  small  fraction  of  the  heat  developed 
by  combastion  which  can  be  transformed  into  work.  For  it  is 
not  diffioalt  to  see  that  in  every  steam  engine  at  least  a  part 

ilt  mast  of  necessity  pass  over  with  the  exhaust  steam 
ondsnser  or  out  into  the  atmo^here.   This  loss  is  so 
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great  that  even  in  an  ideal  engine  not  more  than  about  23% 
of  the  heat  of  combustion  could  be  transformed  into  work.  In 
practice  the  very  best  condensing  engines  of  the  quadruple- 
expansion  type  transform  into  mechanical  work  not  more  than 
17%  of  the  heat  of  combustion.  Ordinary  locomotives  utilize 
at  most  not  more  than  8%.  The  efficiency  of  a  heat  engine  is 
defined  as  the  ratio  between  the  heat  utilized^  or  transformed  into 
work^  and  the  total  heat  expended.  The  efficiency  of  the  best 
steam  engines  is  therefore  about  H,  or  75%,  of  that  of  an 
ideal  heat  engine,  while  tliat  of  the  ordinary  locomotive  is 
only  about  ^,  or  26%,  of  the  ideal  limit 

241.  Principle  of  the  internal-combustion  engine.   Let  two 

iron  or  steel  wires  be  pushed  through  a  cork  stopper  and  their  ends  s 
brought  near  together  (1/32  inch  will  do) 
(Fig.  186).  With  an  atomizer  spray  into  the 
bottle  a  small  amount  of  benzine  or  gasoline 
(the  amount  to  use  can  be  determined  by 
trial),  insert  the  stopper,  and  bring  the  tips 
of  tlie  heavily  insulated  wires  leading  from  an 
induction  coil  to  the  underside  of  the  wires 
a,  b,  A  spark  will  pass  at  .<« ;  and,  if  the  mix- 
ture is  not  too  "  rich  "  or  too  "  lean,"  a  violent 
explosion  will  occur,  throwing  the  stopper  as 
high  as  the  ceiling.  (.4  heavy  round  Ipottle  must 
be  used  for  safety.    Wrap  it  well  in  wire  gauze.) 


Fig.  186.    A  mixture  of 

gasoline   vapor  and   air 

will  explode 


Within  the  last    two   decades  gas 

eng^es  have  become  quite  as  important  a  factor  in  modem 

life  as  steam  engines.    (See  opposite  pp.  190,  191,  and  198.) 

Such  engines  are  driven  by  properly  timed  explosions  of  a 

\  of  i^as  and  air  occurri]:^  within  the  cylinder. 

a  diagram  illustrating  the  four  stages  into 

^anient  to  divide  the  complete  cycle  of  opera- 

on  tnihin  snch  an  engine.    Suppose  that 

'  hta^  tUteady  been  set  in  motion.  As  the 

'  0  fint  stroke  (see  T)  the  valve  D 
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opens  and  an  explosive  mixture  of  gas  and  air  is  drawn  into  the 

cylinder  tiirough  D.   As  the  piston  rises  (see  3')  valve  D  closes, 

and  the  mixture  of  gas  and 

air   is  compressed    into   a 

small  space   in  the  upper 

end  of  the  cylinder.     An 

electric    spark  ignites  the 

explosive  mixture,  and  the 

force  of  the  explosion  drives 

the  piston  violently  down 

(see  3').   At  the  beginnmg 

of  the  return  stroke  (see  4) 

the  exhaust  valve  E  opens, 

and   as  the    pisto'n  moves 

up,  the  spent  gaseous  pr«l- 

ucts  of  the  explosion  are  forced  out  of  the  cylinder.   The  initial 

condition  is  thus  restored  and  the  cycle  begins  over  again. 

Since  it  is  only  during  the  third  stroke  that  the  engine  is 
receiving  enei^  from  the  exploding  gas,  the  flywheel  is 
always  made  very  heavy  so  that  the  energy  stored  up  in  it 
in  the  third  stroke  may  keep  the  machine  running  witli  little 
loss  of  speed  during  the  other  three  parts  of  the  cycle. 

The  efficiency  of  the  gas  engine  is  often  as  high  as  2.>%,  or  nearly 
double  that  of  the  best  steam  engines.  FHrthermore,  it  is  free  from 
smoke,  is  very  compact,  and  may  be  started  at  a  moment's  notice.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fuel  (gas  or  gasoline)  is  comparatively  expensive. 
Most  automobilea  are  run  by  gasoline  engines,  chiefly  because  the 
ligbtnessof  the  engine  and  of  the  fuel  to  be  carried  are  here  considera- 
tions of  great  importance. 

It  hw  been  the  development  of  the  tight  and  efficient  gas  engine 
vbieh  h*s  made  possible  ntan'a  recent  conquest  of  the  air  through  the 
nae  ot  the  riHpKnw  attd  airship. 

848.  The  ftuttimoblie.  The  plate  opposite  page  198  shows 
the  principal  niechanical  features  of  the  automobile  in  tlieir 
zi        oa  to  one  another.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  cylinders 
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of  the  engine  are  eurrounded 
by  water  jackets  which  form 
part  of  a  circuiating  system. 
The  heat  of  the  engine  is  car- 
ried by  convection  currents  in 
this  water  to  the  radiator, 
where  it  is  lost  to  the  atmos- 
phere through  the  air  curi'ents  ® 
produced  in  part  by  a  revolving 
fan  (10).  Unless  some  means 
were  provided  for  cooling  a 
engine,  it  would  become  so  over- 
heated that  the  pistons  would 
stick  fast.  The  power  of  the 
engine  is  transmitted  to  the  rear 
axle  through  the  clutch  (11), 
the  transmission  (12),  and  the 
differential  gearing, 

243.  The  clutch  and  the  transmis- 
sion. Since  a  gas  engine  develops 
its  power  by  a  series  of  violent,  ex- 
plosions within  the  cylinders,  it  is 
clear  that  it  cannot  start  with  a  load 
as  does  the  steam  engine.  In  start- 
ing an  automobile  it  is  first  necessary 
that  the  engine  acquire  a,  reasonalile 
sjieed  and  that  the  power  be  applied 
gradually  to  the  rear  axle  by  the  use 
of  a  friction  clutch  (11);  otherwise 
the  engine  will  stall.  The  shaft  of 
the  engine  has  iiix»n  its  rear  end  a 
flywheel  which,  in  the  cone  clutch,  is 
turned  to  a  conical  shape  inside. 
Close  to  this  iiiit  attached  to  the 
transmission  shaft  is  the  clutch  plate, 
a  heavy  disk  faced  with  leather,  whicli    Fio.  188.  Automobile 
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fits  the  inside  of  the  flywheel  and  ia  pressed  into  it  by  a  spring  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  prevent  any  slipping  when  the  clutch  is  engaged. 
The  driver  tlirows  out  the  clutch  by  depressing  a  lever  with  his  foot. 
In  the  disk  clutch  the  bearing  surfaces  are  two  series  of  disks,  one 
revolving  with  the  engine  shaft,  the  other  with  the  transmission. 

The  amount  of  work  done  by  a  gas  engine  in  a  minute  depends  upon 
the  work  done  by  each  explosion  multiplied  by  the  number  of  explosions 
l>er  minute.  Therefore  it  can  develop  its  full  power  only  while  revolving 
rapidly.  In  hill  climbing,  for  example,  the  speed  of  the  engine  must  be 
great  while  that  of  the  car  is  comparatively  small.  To  meet  this  require- 
ment a  system  of  reduction  gears  called  the  transmission  (12)  is  used 
to  make  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  driving  shaft  leas  than  that 
of  the  crank  shaft  (4)  of  the  engine.  In  Fig.  188,  (J),  the  gears  are  in 
neutral,  gears  1  and  S  being  always  in  mesh.  By  use  of  the  gear-shift 
lever  (14)  gears  3  and  5  (Fig-  188)  are  made  to  slide  upon  a  square 
shaft.  Before  shifting  the  gears  the  clutch  is  released  to  disconnect  the 
power  of  the  motor  from  the  driving  shaft;  and,  to  avoid  a  clash  when 
meshing  the  gears  on  the  transmission  shaft  with  those  on  the  counter- 
shaft, cai'e  should  be  taken  that  they  revolve  at  about  the  same  speed. 
Fig.  188,  (^),  shows  the  low-speed  connection  In  shifting  to  second  speed 
(Fig.  188,  (5))  the  clutch  is  released,  gear  5  is  thrown  into  neutral,  and 
Anally  gear  S  is  meshed  with  4,  after  which 
the  cluteh  is  allowed  to  grip.  In  going 
to  high  speed  (Fig.  188,  (4))  gear  5  is 
shifted  through  neutral  to  engagement 
with  gear  1.  This  <;onnects  the  crank  shaft 
of  the  engine  directly  to  the  driving  shaft 
so  that  the  two  revolve  at  the  same  speed 
For  the  reverse  (Fig.  188.  (5))  an  eighth 
gear  ia  thrown  up  from  beneath  so  as 
simultaneously  to  engage  5  and  7  Such 
an  interposition  of  a  third  gear  wheel 
between  S  and  7  obviously  reverses  the 
direction  of  rotation  of  the  driving  shaft 
244.  The  dilt«rential.  An  automobile 
is  driven  by  power  applied  to  the  rear 
axle.  This  requires  the  axle  to  be  in  two 
parts  with  a  differential  between,  so  that  i: 
wheel  may  revolve  faster  than  the  inner 
large  diawii^  opposite  page  198,  and  trot 


Fig  18&    The  difTerenUal 


1  turning  comers  the  outer 

It  will  be  seen  from  the 

1  Fig  189,  that  the  pinion 
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The  esplosive  mixture  requires  a  very  short  bat  measurable  time  for 
coDibustioD;  hence  ttie  full  force  of  the  exploBlon  occurs  a  short  time 
after  the  sparlc  igiiit<!B  the  mixture.  Therefore,  at  high  speed  the  spark 
should  occur  a  little  earlier  with  reference  to  the  jxinitioii  of  the  piston 
than  at  low  speed.  The  spark  is  enhanced  or  retarded  by  a  sjiark  lever 
L  which  changes  the  position  of  the  segment  G  by  [lulling  around 
slightly  the  movable  fiber  ling  to  which  it  is  attached. 

The  diagram  applies  to  a  one-cylinder  engine.   In  case  the  engine  has 
four  cylinders,  three  additional  segments  must  be  added,  as  indicated 
by   the  clear   space*!     together 
with  three  additional  induction 
colls  and  spark  plugs  " 

247  The  steam  tuibmo  The 
steam  turbine  represents  the 
latest  development  of  the  heat 
engine  In  principle  it  is  \ery 
much  like  the  common  wind 
mill,  the  chief  difference  b*  ing 
that  it  IB  steam  instead  of  air 
uhKh  IS  driven  at  a  high  \eIoc 
itv  against  a  seneg  of  hi  idi  s 
arranged  radially  about  the  <  ir 
cumferenoe  of  the  wheel  that 
IS  sPt  into  rotation  The  steam, 
however  unhke  the  wind,  is 
always  directed  by  nozzles  at 
the  angle  of  greatest  efficiencj 

against  the  blades  (see  Fig  IHO)  Furthermore,  since  the  energy  of  the 
steam  is  far  from  spent  after  it  has  passed  through  one  set  oE  blades 
(such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  100),  it  is  in  practice  always  passed  through 
a  whole  series  of  such  sets  (Fig.  161),  every  alternate  row  of  which  is 
rigidly  attached  to  the  rotating  shaft,  while  the  intermediate  rows  are 
fastened  to  the  immovable  outer  jacket  of  the  engine  and  only  serve  as 
guides  to  redirect  the  steam  at  the  most  favorable  angle  against  the 
next  row  of  movable  blades.  In  this  way  the  steam  is  kept  alternately 
bounding  from  fiied  to  movable  blades  until  its  energy  is  expended.  The 
number  of  rows  of  blades  is  often  as  high  as  sixteen. 

*  The  pupil  may  well  consult  the  more  extended  treatises  for  actual  details 
of  the  many  iliEIerent  systems  of  ignition  used  on  automobile  and  airplane 
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The  Mploavve  mixture  requires  a  very  short  but  meaEurable  time  for 
[  combustion ;  hence  the  full  force  of  the  explosion  occura  a  short  time 
after  the  spark  ignites  the  mixture.  Therefore,  at  high  speed  the  spark 
should  occur  a  little  earlier  with  reference  to  the  jmititioii  of  the  piston 
than  at  low  speed.  The  spark  is  advanced  or  relardeii  by  a  spark  lever 
L  which  changes  the  positiou  of  the  segment  G  by  pulling  around 
slightly  the  movable  fiber  ring  to  which  ifc  is  attached. 

The  diagram  applies  to  a  one-cylinder  engine.   In  ease  the  engine  has 
four  cylinders,  three  additional  segments  must  be  added,  as  indicated 
by  the  clear  spaces,  together 
with  three  additional  induction 
coils  and  spark  plugs.' 

247.  The  ateam  tutblne.  The 
steam  turbine  represents  the 
lat«st  development  of  the  heat 
engine.  In  principle  it  is  very 
much  like  the  common  wind- 
mill, the  chief  difference  being 
that  it  is  steam  instead  of  air 
which  ia  driven  at  a  high  veloc- 
ity against  a  aeries  of  blades 
arranged  radially  about  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  that 
is  aet  into  rotation.  The  steani, 
however,  unlike  the  wind,  is 
always  directed  by  nozzles  at 
the  angle  of  greatest  efficiency 

against  the  blades  (see  Fig.  190).  Furthermore,  since  the  energy  of  the 
steam  is  far  from  spent  after  it  has  passed  through  one  set  of  blades 
(sueh  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  190),  it  is  in  practice  always  passed  through 
a  whole  aeries  of  such  sets  (Fig.  101),  every  alternate  row  of  which  is 
rigidly  attached  ta  the  rotating  shaft,  while  the  intermediate  rows  are 
fastened  to  the  immovable  out^^r  jacket  of  the  engine  and  only  serve  as 
guides  to  redirect  the  steam  at  the  most  favorable  angle  against  the 
next  row  of  inovable  blades.  In  this  way  the  st«am  ia  kept  alternately 
bounding  from  fixed  to  movable  blades  until  its  energy  ia  expended.  The 

mber  of  rows  of  blades  is  often  as  high  as  sixtteu. 

■  The  pupil  raaj  well  consult  the  moreextendedtreatisesfor  actual  details 
of  the  many  different  systems  of  iguition  used  on  automobile  and  airplane 
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within  the  evaporator  cools  these  coils  to  a  temperature  of  about  5°  F- 
The  brine  with  which  these  coils  are  surrounded  has  its  temperature 
thus  reduced  to  about  16°  or  18°  F.  This  brine  is  made  to  circulate 
about  the  cans  containing  the  water  to  be  frozen.  The  heat  of  vapori- 
zation of  ammonia  at  6°  F.  is  314  calories. 

Many  thousands  of  feet  of  circulating  saltwater  pipe  are  laid  horizon- 
tally and  covered  with  water  to  be  frozen  for  large  indoor  skating  rinks^ 

249.  Cold  storage.  The  artificial  cooling  of  factories  and  cold-storage 
rooms  is  accomplished  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  that  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  ice.  The  brine  is  cooled  precisely  as  described 
above,  and  is  then  pumped  through  coils  placed  in  the  rooms  to  be 
cooled.  In  some  systems  carbon  dioxide  is  used  instead  of  ammonia,, 
but  the  principle  is  in  no  way  altered.  Sometimes,  too,  the  brine  is 
dispensed  with,  and  the  air  of  the  rooms  to  be  cooled  is  forced  by  means 
of  fans  directly  over  the  cold  coils  containing  the  evaporating  ammonia 
or  carbon  dioxide.    It  is  in  this  way  that  theaters  and  hotels  are  cooled. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Why  is  a  gas  engine  called  an  internal-combustion  engine  ? 

2.  Why  do  gasoline  engines  have  flywheels?  Why  is  a  one-cylinder 
engine  of  the  four-cycle  type  especially  in  need  of  a  flywheel  ? 

3.  How  does  the  temperature  of  the  steam  within  a  locomotive  boiler 
compare  with  its  temperature  at  the  moment  of  exhaust  ?  Explain. 

4.  On  the  drive  wheels  of  locomotives  there  is  a  mass  of  iron  op- 
posite the  point  of  attachment  of  the  drive  shaft.  Why  is  this  necessary? 

5.  Why  does  not  the  water  in  a  locomotive  boil  at  100°  C.  ? 

6.  If  liquid  oxygen  is  placed  in  an  open  vessel,  its  temperature  will 
not  rise  above  —  182°C.  Why  not?  Suggest  a  way  in  which  its  tem- 
perature could  be  made  to  rise  above  — 182°  C,  and  a  way  in  which  it 
could  be  made  to  fall  below  that  temperature. 

7.  How  many  foot  pounds  of  energy  are  there  in  1  lb.  of  coal  con- 
taining 14,000  B.  T.  U.  per  pound  ?  How  many  pounds  of  iron  must  be 
held  at  a  height  of  150  ft.  to  have  as  much  energy  as  this  pound  of  coal  ? 

^,  8.  The  average  locomotive  has  an  efficiency  of  about  6%.  What 
horse  power  does  it  develop  when  it  is  consuming  1  ton  of  coal  per 
hour?    (See  Problem  7,  above.) 

►  9.  What  amount  of  useful  work  did  a  gasoline  engine  working  at 
an  efficiency  of  25%  do  in  using  100  lb.  of  gasoline  containing  18,000 
B.T.U.  per  pound? 

-  10.  What  pull  does  a  1000  H.  P.  locomotive  exert  when  it  is  running 
at  25  mi.  per  hour  and  exerting  its  full  horse  power?    ^ 
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250.  Conduction  in  solids.  If  one  end  of  a  short  metal  bar  is 
held  in  the  fire,  the  other  end  soon  becomes  too  hot  to  hold ;  but  if  the 
metal  rod  is  replaced  by  one  of  wood  or  glass,  the  end  away  from  the 
flame  is  not  appreciably  heated. 

This  experiment  and  others  like  it  show  that  nonmetallic 
substances  possess  much  less  ability  to  conduct  heat  than 
do  metallic  substances.  But  although 
all  metals  are  good  conductors  as 
compared  with  nonmetals,  they  differ 
widely  among  themselves  in  their  con- 
ducting powers. 

Let  copper,  iron,  and  German-silver  wires 
50  cm.  long  and  about  3  mm.  in  diameter  be 
twisted  together  at  one  end  as  in  Fig.  193, 
and  let  a  Bunsen  flame  be  applied  to  the 
twisted  ends.  .  Let  a  match  be  slid  slowly 
from  the  cool  end  of  each  wire  toward  the 

hot  end,  until  the  heat  from  the  wire  ignites  it.    The  copper  will  be 
found  to  be  the  best  conductor  and  the  German  silver  the  poorest. 

In  the  following  table  some  common  substances  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  heat  conductivities.  The  measurements 
have  been  made  by  a  method  not  differing  m  prmciple  from 
that  just  described.    For  convenience,  silver  is  taken  as  100. 


EiG.  193.    Differences  in 

the  heat  conductivities  of 

metals 


Silver  .     .     . 

.     100 

Tin     ...     . 

15 

INIercury .     .     . 

1.5 

Copper     .     . 

.       74 

Iron    .... 

12 

JH-'C           •          ■          •          i 

.21 

Aluminium  .     . 

.       48 

Lead  .... 

8.5 

Glass .     .     .     . 

.15 

Brass  .     .     .     . 

27 

German  silver  . 
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G.3 

Hard  rubber 

.04 
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Fig.  194.   Water  a  nonconductor 


251.  Conduction  in  liquids  and  gases.    Let  a  small  piece  of  ice 

be  held  by  means  of  a  glass  rod  in  the  bottom  of  a  test  tube  full  of  ice 
water.  Let  the  upper  part  of  the 
tube  be  heated  with  a  Bunsen 
burner  as  in  Fig.  194.  The  upper 
part  of  the  water  may  be  boiled  for 
some  time  without  melting  the  ice. 
Water  is  evidently,  then,  a  very  jxjor 
conductor  of  heat.  The  same  thing 
may  be  shown  more  strikingly  as 
follows:  The  bulb  of  an  air  ther- 
molneter  is  placed  only  a  few  milli- 
meters beneath  the  surface  of  water 
contained  in  a  large  funnel  arranged 
as  in  Fig.  195.    If  now  a  spoonful 

of  ether  is  poured  on  the  water  and  set  on  fire,  the  index  of  the  air 
thermometer  will  show  scarcely  any  change,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  air  thermometer  is  a  very  sensitive  indicator  of 
changes  in  temperature. 

Careful  measurements  of  the  conductivity 
of  water  show  that  it  is  only  about  ytoo  ^^ 
that  of  silver.  The  conductivity  of  gases  is 
even  less,  not  amounting  on  the  average  to 
more  than  -^^  that  of  water. 

252.  Conductivity  and  sensation.    It  is  a 
fact  of  common  observation  that  on  a  cold 
day  in  winter  a  piece  of  metal  feels  much 
colder  to  the  hand   than  a  piece  of  wood, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  wood  must  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  metal.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  same 
two  bodies  had  been  lying  in  the  hot  sun  in 
midsummer,  the  wood  might  be  handled  without  discomfort, 
but  the  metal  would  be  uncomfortably  hot.    The  explanation 
of  these  phenomena  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  iron,  being 
a  much  better  conductor  than  the  wood,  removes  heat  from 


Fig.  195.  Burning 

ether  on  the  water 

does  not  affect  the 

air  thermometer 
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the  hand  much  more  rapidly  in  winter,  and  imparts  heat 
to  the  hand  much  more  rapidly  in  summer,  than  does  the 
wood.  In  general,  the  better  a  conductor  the  hotter  it  will 
feel  to  a  hand  colder  than  itself,  and  the  colder  to  a  hand 
hotter  than  itself.  Thus,  in  a  cold  room  oilcloth,  a  fairly 
good  conductor,  feels  much  colder  to  the  touch  than  a  carpet, 
a  comparatively  poor  conductor.  For  the  same  reason  linen 
clothing  feels  cooler  to  the  touch  in  winter  than  woolen  goods. 

253.  The  role  of  air  in  nonconductors.  Feathers,  fur,  felt, 
etc.  make  very  warm  coverings,  because  they  are  very  poor 
conductors  of  heat  and  thus  prevent  the  escape  of  heat  from 
the  body.  Their  poor  conductivity  is  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  full  of  minute  spaces  containing  air, 
and  gases  are  the  best  nonconductors  of  heat.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  freshly  fallen  snow  is  such  an  efficient  protection 
to  vegetation.  Farmers  always  fear  for  their  fruit  trees  and 
vines  when  there  is  a  severe  cold  snap  in  winter,  unless  there 
is  a  coating  of  snow  on  the  ground  to  prevent  a  deep  freezing. 

254.  The  Davy  safety  lamp.  Let  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  be  held 
above  an  open  gas  jet  and  a  match  applied  above  the  gauze.  The  flame 
will  be  found  to  burn  above  the  gauze 
as  in  Fig.  196,  (1),  but  it  will  not 
pass  through  to  the  lower  side.  If 
it  is  ignited  below  the  gauze,  the 
flame  will  not  pass  through  to  the 
upper  side  but  will  burn  as  shown 
in  Fig.  196,  (2). 

The  explanation  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  gauze  conducts 
the  heat  away  from  the  flame  so 
rapidly  that  the  gas  on  the  other  side  is  not  raised  to  the 
temperature  of  ignition.  Safety  lamps  used  by  miners  are 
completely  incased  in  gauze,  so  that  if  the  mine  is  full  of 
inflammable  gases,  they  are  not  ignited  outside  of  the  gauze 
by  the  lamp. 


Fig.  196.   A  flame  will  not  pass 
through  wire  gauze 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ntOBLEMS 

1.  With  the  aid  o(  Fig   197   which  represents  a  fireleas  cooker  c 
plain  the  principle  on  which  fireleas  cooking  is  done 

2.  Whj"  do  firemen  wear  flannel  shirts 
in  winter  to  keep  warm  I 

3.  If  a  package  of  ice  cream  is 
put  inside  a  paper  bag  it  will  not 
inelt  so  fast  on  a  hot  da;    Explain 

4.  If  the  ice  in  a  refrigerator  is 
wrapped  up  in  blankets  what  is  the 
eiFect  on  the  ice  ?  on  the  rtfngerator  ' 

5.  If  a  piece  of  paper  is  wrap[>e  I 
tightly  around  a  metal  rod  and  he!  1 
for  an  instant  in  a  BiiDwn  flame  it 
will  not  be  scorched.  If  held  m  a 
flame  when  wrapped  around  a  wooden 
rod,  it  will  be  scorched  at  once 
Explain. 

6.  If  one  touches  the  pan  contain 
iug  a  loaf' of  bread  in  a  hot  o\en  he  receives  a  much  more  severe  burn 
than  if  he  touches  the  bread  itielf  although  the  two  are  at  the  same 
temiierature.   Explain. 

7.  Why  are  plants  often  covered  with  paper  on  ti  night  when  frost 
is  expected  ? 

8.  Why  will  a  moistened  finger  or  the  tongue  freeze  instantly  to  a 
piece  of  iron  on  a  cold  winter's  day,  but  not  to  a  piece  of  wood? 

9.  Does  clothing  ever  afford  us  heat  in  winter?   How,  then,  does  it 

10.  Why  is  the  outer  pail  of  an  icecream  freezer  made  of  thick  wood 
and  the  inner  can  of  thin  metal  ? 


Fio   197    A  fireless  cooker 


Convection 

255.  Convection  in  liquids.  Although  the  conducting  power 
of  hquids  is  so  small,  as  was  shown  in  the  experiment  of  §  251, 
they  are  yet  able,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  transmit 
lieat  much  more  effectively  than  solids.  Thus,  if  the  ice  in  the 
experiment  of  Fig.  194  had  been  placed  at  the  top  and  the 
flame  at  the  bottom,  the  ice  would  have  been  melted  very 
quickly.     This   shows   that   heat   is   transferred   very   much 
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more  readily  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube  toward  the  top 
than  from  the  top  toward  the  bottom.  The  mechanism  of 
this  heat  transference  will  be  evident  from  the  following 
experiment : 

Let  a  round-bottomed  flask  (Fig.  198)  be  half  filled  with  water  and 
a  few  crystals  of  magenta  dropped  into  it.  Then  let  the  bottom  of  the 
flask  be  heated  with  a  Bunsen  burner.  The  magenta 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  heat  sets  up  currents 
the  direction  of  which  is  upward  in  the  region  im- 
mediately above  the  flame  but  downward  at  the  sides 
of  the  vessel.  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  whole 
of  the  water  is  uniformly  colored.  This  shows  how 
thorough  is  the  mixing  accomplished  by  the  heating. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  as 
follows:  The  water  nearest  the  flame  be- 
<;ame  heated  and  expanded.  It  was  thus  ren- 
dered less  dense  than  the  surrounding  water, 
and  was  accordingly  forced  to  the  top  by 
the  pressure  transmitted  from  the  colder 
and  therefore  denser  water  at  the  sides 
which  then  came  in  to  take  its  place. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  method  of  heat  transfer  is  applicable 
only  to  fluids.  The  essential  difference  between  it  and  con- 
duction is  that  the  heat  is  not  transferred  from  molecule  to 
molecule  throughout  the  whole  mass,  but  is  rather  transfeiTed 
by  the  bodily  movement  of  comparatively  large  masses  of 
the  heated  liquid  from  one  point  to  another.  This  method 
of  heat  transference  is  known  as  convection, 

256.  Winds  and  ocean  currents.  Winds  are  convection  cur- 
rents in  the  atmosphere  caused  by  unequal  heating  of  the 
earth  by  the  sun.  Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  land  and 
sea  breezes  so  familiar  to  all  dwellers  near  the  coasts  of  large 
bodies  of  water.  During  the  daytime  the  land  is  heated  more 
rapidly  than  the  sea,  because  the  specific  heat  of  water  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  earth.    Hence  the  hot  air  over  the 


Fig.  198.    Convec- 
tion currents 
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land  expands  and  is  forced  up  by  the  colder  and  denser  air 
over  the  sea  which  moves  in  to  take  its  place.  This  con- 
stitutes the  sea  breeze,  which  blows  durmg  the  daytime, 
usually  reaching  its  maximum  strength  in  the  late  afternoon. 
At  night  the  earth  cools  more  rapidly  than  the  sea  and  hence 
the  dh'ection  of  the  wind  is  reversed.  The  effect  of  these 
breezes  is  seldom  felt  more  than  twenty-five  miles  from  shore. 
Ocean  currents  are  caused  partly  by  the  unequal  heating 
of  the  sea  and  partly  by  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds.  In  general,  both  winds  and  currents  are  so  modified 
by  the  configuration  of  the  continents  that  it  is  only  over 
broad  expanses  of  the  ocean  that  the  direction  of  either  can 
be  predicted  from  simple  considerations. 

Radiation 

257.  A  third  method  of  heat  transference.  There  are  certain 
phenomena  in  connection  with  the  transfer  of  heat  for  which 
conduction  and  convection  are  wholly  unable  to  account. 
For  example,  if  one  sits  in  front  of  a  hot  grate  fire,  the 
heat  which  he  feels  cannot  come  from  the  fire  by  convection, 
because  the  currents  of  air  are  moving  toward  the  fire  rather 
than  away  from  it.  It  cannot  be  due  to  conduction,  because 
the  conductivity  of  air  is  extremely  small  and  the  colder 
currents  of  air  moving  toward  the  fire  would  more  than 
neutralize  any  transfer  outward  due  to  conduction.  There 
must  therefore  be  some  way  in  which  heat  travels  across  the 
intervening  space  other  than  by  conduction  or  convection. 

It  is  still  more  evident  that  there  must  be  a  third  method 
of  heat  transfer  when  we  consider  the  heat  which  comes  to 
us  from  the  sun.  Conduction  and  convection  take  place  only 
through  the  agency  of  matter;  but  we  know  that  the  space 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun  is  not  filled  with  ordinary 
matter,  or  else  the  earth  would  be  retarded  in  its  motion 
through  space.     Radiation  is  the  name  given  to  this  third 
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method  by  which  heat  travels  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  which  is  illustrated  in  the  passing  of  heat  from  a  grate 
fire  to  a  body  in  front  of  it,  or  from  the  sun  to  the  earth. 

258.  The  nature  of  radiation.  The  nature  of  radiation  will 
be  discussed  more  fully  in  Chapter  XXI.  It  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  call  attention  to  the  following  differences  between 
conduction,  convection,  and  radiation. 

First,  while  conduction  and  convection  are  comparatively 
slow  processes,  the  transfer  of  heat  by  radiation  takes  place 
with  the  enormous  speed  with  which  light  travels,  namely 
186,000  miles  per  second.  That  the  two  speeds  are  the  same 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  the  shutting  off  of  heat  from  the  earth  is  observed  to  take 
place  at  the  same  time  as  the  shutting  off  of  light. 

Second,  radiant  heat  travels  in  straight  lines,  while  conducted 
or  convected  heat  may  follow  the  most  circuitous  routes.  The 
proof  of  this  statement  is  found  in  the  familiar  fact  that  ra- 
diation may  be  cut  off  by  means  of  a  screen  placed  directly 
between  a  source  and  the  body  to  be  protected. 

Third,  radiant  heat  may  pass  through  a  medium  without 
heating  it.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  upper  regions 
of  the  atmosphere  are  very  cold,  even  in  the  hottest  days  in 
summer,  or  that  a  hothouse  may  be  much  warmer  than  the 
glass  through  which  the  sun's  rays  enter  it. 

259.  The  Dewar  flask  and  the  thermos  bottle.  For  the 
retention  of  extremely  cold  liquids,  such,  for  example,  as 
liquefied  au*,  whose  boiling  point  is  —190°  C.  (=—  310°  F.), 
Dewar  invented  a  double-walled  vessel.  The  space  between 
the  walls  is  a  vacuum,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer 
vessel  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  inner  vessel  are  silvered. 
There  are  three  ways  in  which  heat  may  pass  inward  through 
the  double  wall  —  conduction,  convection,  and  radiation.  The 
vacuum  prevents  almost  entirely  the  first  two,  while  the  silver- 
ing eliminates  passage  of  heat  by  radiation.   The  well-known 
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glaSB  part  of  the  tlwnnos  bottle  (Fig.  199)  is  eimplj  a 
cylindrical  Dewar  flask  for  keeping  liquids  either  hot  or 
cold,  since  it  is  aa  difficult  for  heat  to  pass  outward  through 
the  walls  as  to  pass  inward.  The  glass  flask  is  provided  with 
a  cork  stopper,  and  a  strong  outside  metal 
case  for  its  protection.   Hot  liquids,  aa  well  as  J'     \ 

those  that  are  cold,  may  be  kept  for  several 
hours  in  a  thermos  bottle  with  only  a  few 
degrees  change  in  temperature. 

The  Heating  akd  Ventilating  op 

Buildings  

260.  Theprindpleofveatilation.  Tlieheating  FiQ.iyj.  Thein- 

and  ventilating  of  buildings  are  accomplislied  ""  s'a«s  flask  of 

,  .  J,      ^,  P  ,,  -  ,.  a  thermos  bottle 

ehieny  tluxjugh  the  agency  of  convection. 

To  illustrate  the  principle  of  ventilation  let  a  candle  l>e  lighted  aod 
placed  in  a  vessel  containing  a  layer  of  water  (Fig.  200).  When  a  lamp 
chimney  is  placed  over  the  candle  so  that  the 
bottom  of  the  chimney  is  under  the  water,  the 
flarae  will  slowly  die  down  and  will  finally 
be  estinguished.  This  is  because  the  oxygen, 
which  la  essential  to  combustion,  is  gradually  used  up 
and  no  fresh  supply  is  possible  with  the  arrangement 
described.  If  the  chimney  ie  raised  even  a  very  littli 
above  the  water,  the  dying  flame  will  at  once  brightei 
Why?  If  a  metal  or  cardboard  partition  is  inserted  in 
the  chimney,  as  in  Fig.  200,  the  flarae  will  burn  con- 
tinuously, even  when  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  is 
under  water.  The  reason  will  be  clear  if  a  [nece  of 
burning  touch  paper  (blotting  paper  soaked  in  a  kOu- 
tion  of  potassium  titrate  Kid  driad)  i>  hiid  over  1^ 
chimney.  Tln'  .-iiiokt:  will  t-how  the  dirertiou  of  the 
air  currents.  If  the  chimney  is  a  larg^  one,  in  order 
that  the  first  part  of  the  above  expttriuwut  may  succeed, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  Use  two  mhiIIss;  for  too  nnall 
a  heated  area  peimitfl  the  f  onsathnref  ilowuw^rd  eurnents  at  the  sidM. 
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261.  VentUation  of  hottses.    In  order  to  secure  satisfactory 

ventilati(||i  it  is  estimated  that  a  room  should  be  supphed  with 
2000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour  for  eaeh  occupant 
(a  gas  Imrner  is  eqiiivaknt  in  oxygen  consumption  to 
four  persons).  A 
current  of  air  mov- 
ing with  a  speed 
great  enough  to  be 
just  perceptible  has 
a  velocity  of  about 
3  feet  per  second. 
Hence  the  area  of 
opening  required  for 
each  person  when 
fresh  air  is  entering 
at  this  speed  is 
about  25  or  30 
square  inches.  The 
manner  of  supply- 
ing this  requisite 
amount  of  fresh  air  in  dwelling  houses  depends  upon  the 
particular  method  of  heating  employed. 

If  a  house  is  heated  by  stoves  or  fireplaces, 
no  special  provision  fbr  ventilation  is  needed. 
The  foul  air  is  drawn  up  the  chimney  with 
the  smoke,  and  the  fresh  air  which  replaces 
it  finds  entrance  through  cracks  about  the 
doors  and  windows  and  through  the  walls. 
'  S6I.  Bot^li  hMUns.  ]□  houses  heated  bj  hot-«ir 
I  an  air  doct  ought  always  to  be  supplied  for 
•  of  fredi  cold  lur,  In  the  maimer  shown 
T  inlet").  This  cold  air  from 
V  pMdng  in  a  circuitous  way,  f,o.202.  Princi- 
iTOT  the  outer  jacket  of  iron  pig  of  hot-water 
li  ii  then  delivered  to  the  beating 


201.   Hot-air  beating 
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rooms.  Here  a  part  of  it  encai^es  through  windows  and  doors,  and  the 
rest  returna  through  the  cold-air  register  to  be  reheated,  after  being 
mixed  with  a  fresh  supply  from  out  of  doors. 

When  the  fire  is  first  started,  in  order  to  gain  a  strong  di-aft  the 
damper  C  is  opened  so  that  the  smoke 
may    pass    directly    up    the    chimney. 
After  the  fire  is  under  way  the  damper 
C  is  closed  so  that  the  smoke  and  lii>t 


.  204.    Hot-water  heater 


gases  from  the  furnace  must  pass,  as  indicated  hy  the  dotted  arrows, 
over  a  roundabout  path,  in  the  course  of  which  they  giye  up  the  major 
part  of  their  heat  to  the  steel  walla  of  the  jacket,  which  in  turn  pass 
it  on  to  the  air  which  ia  on  its  way  to  the  living  rooms. 

863.  nrt-watu  betting.    To  illustrate  the  principle  of  hot-water 

^>«tiiur  let  the  amingement  shown  in  Fig.  S02  be  set  up,  the  up|«r 

filled  with  colored  water,  and  then  let  a  flame  be  applied 

1.  The  colored  water  will  show  that  the  current  moves 
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This  same  principle  is  involved  in  the  gas  heating  coil  used  ill 
connection  with  the  kitchen  boiler  (Fig.  203).  Heat  from  the  flame 
passes  through  the  copper  coil  to  the  water,  and  convection  begins  as 
indicated  by  the  arrows.  When  hot  water  is  drawn  from  the  top  of  the 
boiler,  cold  water  enters  near  the  bottom  so  as  not  to  mingle  With  the 
hot  water  that  is  being  used.  The  principle  is  still  further  illustrated 
by  the  cooling  systems  used  for  keeping  automobile  engines  from 
becoming  overheated.  Heat  passes  from  the  engine  into  the  water, 
which  loses  heat  in  circulating  through  the  coils  of  the  radiator. 

The  actual  arrangement  of  boiler  and  radiators  in  one  system  of  hot- 
water  heating  is  shown  in  Fig.  204.  The  water  heated  in  the  furnace 
rises  directly  through  the  pipe  ^  to  a  radiator  II,  and  returns  again  to 
the  bottom  of  the  furnace  through  the  pipes  B  and  D.  The  circulation 
is  maintained  because  the  column  of  water  in  A  is  hotter  and  therefore 
lighter  than  the  water  in  the  return  pipe  B, 

By  eliminating  the  expansion  tank  and  partly  filling  the  boiler  with 
water  the  system  could  be  converted  into  a  steam-heating  plant. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

I        1.  If  we  attempt  to  start  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  range  when  the  chimney 
is  cold  and  damp,  the  range  "  smokes."   Explain. 

2.  Why  is  a  hollow  wall  filled  with  sawdust  a  better  nonconductor 
of  heat  than  the  same  wall  filled  with  air  alone  ? 

3.  In  a  system  of  hot-water  heating  why  does  the  return  pipe  always 
connect  at  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  while  the  outgoing  pipe  connects 
with  the  top? 

4.  Which  is  thermally  more  efficient,  a  cook  stove  or  a  grate  ?  Why  ? 

5.  When  a  room  is  heated  by  a  fireplace,  which  of  the  three  methods 
of  heat  transference  plays  the  most  important  r61e  ? 

6.  Why  do  you  blow  on  your  hands  to  warm  them  in  winter  and 
fan  yourself  for  coolness  in  summer  ? 

7.  If  you  open  a  door  between  a  warm  and  a  cold  room,  in  what 
direction  will  a  candle  flame  be  blown  which  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
door?  Explain. 

8.  Why  is  felt  a  better  conductor  of  heat  when  it  is  very  firmly 
packed  than  when  loosely  packed  ? 

9.  If  2  metric  tons  of  coal  are  burned  per  month  in  your  house,  and 
V   if  your  furnace  allows  one  third  of  the  heat  to  go  up  the  chimney, 

\  how  many  calories  remain  to  be  used  per  day  ?   (Take  1  g.  as  yielding 
6000  calories.   A  metric  ton  =  1000  kg.) 

\ 
\ 
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General  Properties  of  Magnets 

264,  Magnets.  It  has  been  knowu  for  many  centuries  that 
some  speeimeiia  of  the  ore  known  as  magnetite  (Fe,0^)  have 
the  property  of  attracting  small  bits  of  iron  and  steel,  Tliia 
ore  probably  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
first  observed  in  the  province  of  Magnesia,  m  Thessaly., 
Pieces  of  this  ore  which  exhibit  this  attractive  property  are 
known  as  natural  magnets. 

It  was  also  known  to  the  anuients  that  artificial  niagneta 
may  be  made  by  stroking  pieces  of  steel  with  natural  magnets, 
but  it  was  not  until  about  the  twelfth  centuiy  that  the  dis- 
covery was  made  that  a  suspended  magnet  will  assume  a  iiorth- 
and-»outk  ponition.  Because  of  this  latter  property  natural 
magnets  became  known  as  lodestones  (leading  stones),  and 
m^nets,  either  artificial  or  natural,  began  to  he  used  for  deter- 
mining directions.  The  first  mention  of  the  use  of  the  compass 
in  Europe  is  in  1190.  It  ia  thought  to  Lave  been  introduced 
from  China.    (_See  opposite  p.  223  for  the  gyrocompass.) 

Magnets  are  now  made  either  by  stroking  bars  of  steel  in 
one  direction  with  a  magnet,  or  by  passing  electric  cuirents 
about  the  bara  in  a  mjmner  to  be  described  later.  The  form 
shown  in  Fig.  205  is  called  a  har  magnet,  that  shown  in 
Fig.  206  a  horseshoe  magnet.  The  latter  form  is  the  more 
common,  and  is  the  better  form  for  lifting. 

"Tliis  chapter  sliould  be  either  accompanied  or  preceded  by  laboratory 
eiperimenta  on  inaf;netie  fields  awl  on  the  molecular  nature  af  magnetisn. 
See,  for  example,  Experiments  26  and  20  of  the  authors'  Manual. 
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Fio.  206.  A  horseshoe 
magnet 


If  a  magnet  is  dipped  into  iron  filings,  the  filings  will  be 
seen  to  cling  in  tufts  near  the  ends  but  scarcely  at  all  near 
the  middle   (Fig.  207).    These  places    ^^^  ^ 

near  the  ends  of  a  magnet  at  which  its    t.     o^.     .  ,  . 

strength  seems  to  be  concentrated  are 

called  the  poles  of  the  magnet  The  end  of  a  freely  swing- 
ing magnet  which  points  to  the  north  is  designated  as  the 
north-seeking  pole,  or  simply  the  north 
pole  (iV^  ;  and  the  other  end  as  the 
south-seeking  pole,  or  the  south  pole  (/S). 
The  direction  in  which  a  compass  needle 
points  is  called  the  magnetic  meridian. 

265.  The  laws  of  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion.  In  the 
experiment  with  the  iron  filings  no  particular  difference  was 
observed  between  the  action  of  the 
two  poles.  That  there  is  a  difference, 
however,  may  be  shown  by  experi- 
menting with  two  magnets,  either 
of   which    may   be   suspended    (see 

Fig.  208).  If  two  N  poles  are  brought  near  one  another,  they 
are  found  to  repel  each  other.  The  S  poles  likewise  are  found 
to  repel  each  other.  But  the  N  pole  of 
one  magnet  is  found  to  be  attracted  by  the 
S  pole  of  another.  The  results  of  these 
experiments  may  be  summarized  in  a 
general  law:  Magnet  poles  of  like  kind  repel 
each  other ^  while  poles  of  unlike  kind  attract 

The  force  which  any  two  poles  exert 
upon  each  other  in  air  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  pole  strengths  divided  by 
the  square  of  the  distance  between  them.    ^'^-  ^^^'  Magnetic  at- 

..  7.7/.-I  7        7.7      tractions  and  repulsions 

A  unit  pole  is  defined  as  a  pole  whichy 

when  placed  at  a  distance  of  1   centimeter  from  an  exactly 

similar  pole,  in  air,  repels  it  with  a  force  of  1  dyne. 


Fig.  207.   Iron  filings  cling- 
ing to  a  bar  magnet 
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General  Properties  of  Magnets 

264.  Magnets.  It  has  been  known  for  many  centuries  that 
some  specimens  of  the  ore  known  as  magnetite  (FCgO^)  have 
the  property  of  attracting  small  bits  of  iron  and  steel.  Tliis 
ore  probably  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
first  observed  in  the  province  of  Magnesia,  in  Thessaly. 
Pieces  of  this  ore  which  exhibit  this  attractive  property  are 
known  as  natural  magnets. 

It  was  also  known  to  the  ancients  that  artificial  magnets 
may  be  made  by  stroking  pieces  of  steel  with  natural  magnets, 
but  it  was  not  until  about  the  twelfth  century  that  the  dis- 
covery was  made  that  a  suspended  magnet  will  assume  a  north- 
and-south  position.  Because  of  this  latter  property  natural 
magnets  became  known  as  lodestones  (leading  stones),  and 
magnets,  either  artificial  or  natural,  began  to  be  used  for  deter- 
mining directions.  The  first  mention  of  the  use  of  the  compass 
in  Europe  is  in  1190.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  introduced 
from  China.    (See  opposite  p.  228  for  the  gyrocompass.) 

Magnets  are  now  made  either  by  stroking  bars  of  steel  in 
one  direction  with  a  magnet,  or  by  passing  electric  currents 
about  the  bars  in  a  manner  to  be  described  later.  The  £ana, 
shown  in  Fig.  205  is  called  a  bar  magnet^  that  showily- j 
Fig.  206  a  horseshoe  magnet.  The  latter  form  is  thfty 
coinmon,  and  is  the  better  form  for  lifting. 


*Tliis  cliapter  sliould  be  either  accompanied  or  pr©^ 
experiments  on  magnetic  fields  and  on  the  molecular 
See,  for  example,  Experiments  25  and  26  of  the  antl 
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Flo.  208.  A  liorsesljoe 


If  a,  magnet  is  dipped  into  irou  filinga,  the  filings  will  be 
seen  to  cling  in  tufts  near  the  ends  but  scarcely  at  all  near 
the  middle  (Fig.  207).  Theae  places 
near  the  ends  of  a  m^net  at  which  its 
strength  seenia  to  be  coneeuti'ated  are 
called  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  The  end  of  a  freely  swing- 
ing magnet  which  points  to  the  north  is  designated  as  the 
north-seeking  pole,  or  simply  the  north 
pole  (jV)  ;  and  the  other  end  as  the 
south-seeking  pole,  or  the  south  pole  (5). 
T/ie  direction  in  which  a  compass  needle 
points  is  called  the  magnetic  meridian,  ° 

265.  The  laws  of  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion.  In  the 
experiment  with  the  iron  filings  no  particular  difference  was 
observed  between  the  action  of  the 
two  poles.  That  there  is  a  difference, 
however,  may  be  shown  by  experi- 
menting with  two  magnets,  either 
of  which  may  be  suspended  (see 
Fig.  208).  If  two  JV"  poles  are  brought  near  one  another,  they 
are  found  t«  repel  each  other.  The  iV  poles  likewise  are  found 
to  repel  each  other.  But  the  JV"  pole  of 
one  magnet  is  found  to  be  attracted  by  the 
S  pole  of  another.  The  i'esult«  of  tliese 
experiments  may  be  Hummarized  in  a  \jf^ 
general  law:  Magnet  poles  of  like  kind  repel 
each  other,  whilepoles  ofvnlike  kind  attract. 

The  force  wliich  any  1;wo  poles  exert 
upon  each  other  in  air  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  pole  strengths  divided  by 
the  square  of  the  distance  between  them. 

A  unit  pole  is  defined  as  a  pole  wMcIl, 
when  placed  at  a  distance  of  1    cenlimeter  from  an  exaetlf/ 
lie,  in  air,  repels  it  with  a  force  of  1  di/ne. 
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Fig.  207.   Iron  filings  cling- 
ing Ic  a  bar  magnet 
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266.  Magnetic  materials.  Iron  and  steel  are  the  only 
substances  which  exhibit  magnetic  properties  to  any  marked 
degree.  Nickel  and  cobalt  are  also  attracted  appreciably  by 
strong  magnets.  Bismuth,  antimony,  and  a  number  of  other 
substances  are  actually  repelled  instead  of  attracted,  hut  the 
effect  ia  very  small.  It  has  recently  been  found  possible  to 
make  quite  strongly  magnetic  alloys  out  of  certain  nonmag- 
netic materials.  For  example,  a  mixture  of  65%  copper,  27% 
manganese,  and  8%  aluminium  is  quite  strongly  m^netic 
These  are  called  Heusler  alloys.  For  practical  purposes,  how- 
ever, iron  and  steel  may  be  considered  as 
the  only  magnetic  materials. 

267.  Magnetic  induction.  If  a  small  un- 
magnetized  nail  is  suspended  from  one  end 
of  a  bar  magnet,  it  is  found  that  a  second 
nail  may  be  suspended  from  this  first  nail, 
which  itself  acts  like  a  magnet,  a  third  from 
the  second,  etc.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  209.  But 
if  the  bar  magnet  is  carefully  pulled  away 
from  the  first  nail,  the  others  will  instantly  fall  away  from 
each  other,  thus  showing  that  the  nails  were  strong  magnets 
only  so  long  as  they  were  in  contact  with  the 
bar  magnet.  Any  piece  of  soft  iron  may 
be  thus  magnetized  temporarily  by  holding 
it  in  contact  with  a  permanent  magnet.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  necessary  that  there  be  actual 
contact,  for  if  a  nail  is  simply  brought  near 
to  the  permanent  magnet  it  is  found  to 
become  a  magnet.  This  may  be  proved  by 
presenting  some  iron  filings  to  one  end  of  i 
a  nail  held  near  a  magnet  in  the  mai 
shown  in  Fig.  210.  Even  inserting  B 
copper,  or  of  any  other  material  exc^ 
will  not  change  appreciably  the  num' 
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to  the  end  of  S',  —  a  fact  which  shows  that  nonmagnetic  mate- 
rials are  transparent  to  magnetic  forces.  But  aa  soon  as  the 
permanent  magnet  is  removed,  most  of  the  filings  will  fall. 
Magnetism  produced  by  the  mere  presence  of  adjacent  magnets, 
with  or  without  contact,  is  called  induced  magnetism.  If  the 
induced  magnetisni  of  the  nail  in  Fig.  210  is  tested  with  a 
compass  needle,  it  is  found  that  the  remote  induced  pole  is 
of  the  same  land  as  the  inducing  pole,  while  the  near  pole 
ia  of  unlike  kind.  This  in  the  general  law  of  iniignetic 
induction. 

Magnetic  induction  explains  the  fact  that  a  magnet  attracts 
an  unmagnetized  piece  of  iron,  for  it  first  magnetizes  it  by 
induction,  bo  that  the  near  pole  is  unlike  tbe  inducing  pole, 
and  the  remote  pole  like  the  inducing  pole ;  and  then,  since 
the  two  unlike  poles  are  closer  together  than  the  like  poles, 
the  attraction  overbalances  the  repulsion  and  tbe  iron  is 
drawn  toward  the  magnet.  Magnetic  induction  also  explains 
the  formation  of  the  tufts  of  irou.  filings  shown  in  Fig.  207, 
each  little  filing  becoming  a  temporary  magnet  such  that 
the  end  which  pouits  toward  the  inducing  pole  ia  unlike 
this  pole,  and  the  end  which  points  away  from  it  is  like  this 
pole.  The  bushlike  appearance  ia  due  to  the  i^epulsive  action 
which  the  outside  free  poles  exert  upon  each  other. 

268.  Retentivity  and  permeability.  A  piece  of  soft  iion 
will  very  easily  become  a  strong  temporary  magnet,  but  when 
removed  from  the  influence  of  the  magnet  it  loses  practically 
all  of  its  m^netism.  On  the  other  hand,  a  piece  of  sb 
will  not  be  so  strongly  magnetized  as  the  soft  iron,  but  it 
will  retain  a  much  larger  fraction  of  its  magnetism  after  it 
ia  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  pennanent  magnet. 
This  quality  of  resisting  either  magnetization  or  demagnetiza- 
tion is  called  retentivity.  Thu8  steel  has  a  much  greater  reten- 
tivity than  wrought  iron,  and,  in  general,  the  harder  the  steel 
tbe  greater  its  retentivity. 
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Fig.  211.    A  line  of  force  set  up 
by  the  magnet  A  B 


A  substance  which  has  the  property  of  becoming  strongly 
magnetic  under  the  influence  of  a  permanent  magnet,  whether 
It  has  a  high  retentivity  or  not,  is  said  to  ]^09Be9^  permeability  m 
large  degree.  Thus  iron  is  much  more  permeable  than  nickel 
269.  Magnetic  lines  of  force.  If  we  could  separate  the  N 
and  S  poles  of  a  small  magnet  so  as  to  get  an  independent 
N  pole,  and  were  to  place  this 
N  pole  near  the  N  pole  of  a  bar 
magnet,  it  would  move  over  to 
the  S  pole  along  some  curved 
path  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Fig.  211.  The  reason  it  would 
move  in  a  curved  path  is  that  it 
would  be  simultaneously  repelled  by  the  N  pole  of  the  bar 
magnet  and  attracted  by  its  S  pole,  and  the  relative  strengths 
*  of  these  two  forces  would  continually  change  as  the  relative 
distances  of  the  moving  pole  from  these  two  poles  changed. 

To  verify  this  conchision  let  a  strongly  magnetized  sewing  needle  be 
floated  in  a  small  cork  in  a  shallow  dish  of  water,  and  let  a  bar  or 
horseshoe  magnet  be  placed  just 
above  or  just  beneath  the  dish  (see 
Fig.  212).  The  cork  and  needle  will 
then  move  as  would  an  independent 
pole,  since  the  remote  pole  of  the 
needle  is  so  much  farther  from  the 
magnet  than  the  near  pole  that  its 
influence  on  the  motion  is  very  small. 
The  cork  will  actually  be  found  to  move  in  a  curved  path  from  N  to  S, 

Any  path  which  an  independent  N  pole  would  take  in 
going  from  N  to  S  is  called  a  line  of  force.  The  simplest  way 
of  finding  the  direction  of  this  path  at  any  point  near  a 
magnet  is  to  hold  a  short  compass  needle  at  the  point  con- 
sidered. The  needle  sets  itself  along  the  line  in  which  its 
poles  would  move  if  independent,  that  is,  along  the  line  of 
force  which  passes  through  the  given  point  (see  C,  Fig.  211). 


Fig.  212.    Showing  direction   of 

motion  q^  an  isolated  pole  near 

a  magnet 
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270  Fields  of  force  Tl  e  reg  on  about  a  mi^net  in  wh  ch 
its  I  ag  et  f  ts  ai  bt)  lete  te  I  &  allei  its  JUli  ofjor  e. 
T 1  e  ed   «  t      i}  ot  g  ming  in    lea    f  the  w  ay  m  which  the 
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Fifi.  213.    Arrangement  i>f  iro 
filings  about  a  bar  magnet 


)    \ 

1.214.    Ideal  diagram  of  fielfl 
of  a  bar  inagiiet 

lines  of  force  are  arranged  in  tlie  magnetic  field  about  any 
magnet  is  to  sift  iron  filings  upon  a  piece  of  paper  iilaced 
immediately  over  the  magnet.  Each  little  iiling  becomes  a 
temporary  magnet  by  induction,  and  therefore,  like  the  com- 
pass needle,  sets  itself  ui  the  direction  of  the  line  of  force  at 
the  point  where  it  is.    Fig.  213  --v-'-'"r^s^ 

shows  how  the  filings  arrange 
themselves  about  a  )>ar  magnet. 
Fig.  214  is  the  corresponduig 
ideal  diagram  showing  the  lines 
of  force  emerging  from  the  A' 
pole  and  pas.sing  about  in  curved 
paths  to  the  iS'  pole.  It  is  cUHtom- 
ary  to  imagine  these  lines  as  re- 
tnming  thi'ough  the  magnet  from 
S  to  jV  in  the  manner  shown,  so 
that  each  line  is  thought  of  a."}  a  closed  eui-ve.  This 
tioo  was  introduced  by  Fara*lay,  and  haa  been  found  of 
great  assistance  in  correlating  the  facts  of  magnetism. 

moffnetie  field  of  unit  gtrewjtJi  is  dtfjiiuid  as  a  field  in  which 
pole  experiences  1  d^e  of  force.     It  is  customary 
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rio.215.  Tlie  slrpngUi  nf  a  mag- 
netic Held  is,  repreHented  by  the 
number   of   lines   of   force    per 
square   centimeter 
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to  represent  graphically  such  a  field  by  drawing  one  line  per 
square  centimeter  through  a  surface  such  as  ABCD  (Fig.  215) 
taken  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  force.  If  a  unit  N  pole  be- 
tween -iYand  S  (Fig.  215)  were  pushed  toward  B  with  a  force 
of  1000  dynes,  the  strength  of  the  field  would  be  1000  units  and 
it  would  be  represented  by  1000  lines  per  square  centimeter. 

271.  Molecular  nature  of  magnetism.  If  a  small  test  tube 
full  of  iron  fiUngs  be  stroked  from  end  to  end  with  a  magnet, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  become  itself  a  magnet ;  but  it  will 
lose  its  magnetism  as  soon  as  the  filings  are  shaken  up.  If  a 
magnetized  knitting  needle  is  heated  red-hot,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  lost  its  magnetism  completely.  Again,  if  such  a  needle 
is  jarred,  or  hammered,  or  twisted,  the  strength  of  its  poles, 
as  measured  by  their  ability  to  pick  up  tacks  or  iron  filings, 
will  be  found  to  be  greatly  diminished. 

These  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  magnetism  has 
somethmg  to  do  with  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules,  since 
causes  which  violently  dis- 


N 


N-       S  N 


turb  the  molecules  of  a  mag- 
net weaken  its  magnetism. 
Again,  if  a  magnetized  needle 
is  broken,  each  part  will  be  Fig.  210.  P:ffect  of  breaking  a  magnet 
found  to  be  a  complete  mag- 
net; that  is,  two  new  poles  will  appear  at  the  point  of  breaking, 
a  new  N  pole  on  the  part  which  has  the  original  8  pole,  and 
a  new  aS^  pole  on  the  part  which  has  the  original  N  pole.  The 
subdivision  may  be  continued  indefinitely,  but  always  with 
the  same  result,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  216.  This  suggests  that 
the  molecules  of  a  magnetized  bar  may  themselves  be  little 
magnets  arranged  in  rows  with  their  opposite  poles  in  contact. 
If  an  unmagnetized  piece  of  hard  steel  is  pounded  vigorously 
while  it  lies  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  or  if  it  is  heated 
to  redness  and  then  allowed  to  cool  in  this  position,  it  will 
be  found  to  have  become  magnetized.    This  suggests  that  the 
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molecules  of  the  steel  are  magnets  even  when  the  bar  as  a 
whole  is  not  magnetized,  and  that  magnetization  may  consist 
in  causing  them  to  arrange  themselves  in  rows,  end  to  end, 
just  as  the  magnetization  of  the  tube  of  iron  filings  mentioned 
above  was  due  to  a  special  arrangement  of  the  filings. 

272.  Theory  of  magnetism.  In  an  unmagnetized  bar  of  iron 
or  steel  it  is  probable,  then,  that  the  molecules  themselves  are 
tiny  magnets  which  are 
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arranged  either  haphaz- 
ard or  in  little  closed 
groups  or  chains,  as  in 

Fig.  217,  so  that,  on  the       ^^^-  ^^'^-   Arrangement  of  molecules  in  an 
,     ,  . .  T  unmagnetized  iron  bar 

whole,    opposite   poles 

neutralize  each  other  throughout  the  bar.  But  when  the  bar 
is  brought  near  a  magnet,  the  molecules  are  swung  around 
by  the  outside  magnetic  force  into  an  arrangement  somewhat 

like  the  one  shown  in  ^ 

Fig.  218,  where  the  op-    \%^  &<f<^'^^'=^^^'=^<^'^%%%S 
posite  poles  completely 
neutraHze    each    other 

only  in  the  middle  of       ^^^  ^^g    Arrangement  of  molecules  in  a 
the  bar.    According  to  magnetized  iron  bar 

this  view,  heating  and 

jarring  weaken  the  magnet  because  they  tend  to  shake  the 
molecules  out  of  alignment.  On  the  otlier  hand,  heating  and 
jarring  facilitate  magnetization  when  the  bar  is  between  the 
poles  of  a  magnet  because  they  assist  the  magnetizing  force 
in  breaking  up  the  molecular  groups  and  chains  and  getting 
the  molecules  into  alignment.  Soft  iron  has  higher  permea- 
bility than  hard  steel,  because  the  molecules  of  the  former 
substance  are  much  easier  to  swing  into  alignment  than  those 
of  the  latter  substance.  Steel  has  a  very  much  greater  re- 
tentivity  than  soft  iron,  because  its  molecules  are  not  so  easily 
moved  out  of  position  when  once  they  have  been  aligned. 
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273.  Saturation.  Strong  evidence  for  the  correctness  of 
the  above  view  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  piece  of  iron  or 
steel  cannot  be  magnet- 
ized beyond  a  certain 
limit,  no  matter  how- 
strong  the  magnetizing 
force   is.     This   limit       ■«     om    a  *   *      i     i     • 

Fig.  219.  Arrangement  of  molecules  in  a 
probably  corresponds  to  saturated  magnet 

the  condition  in  which 

the  axes  of  all  the  molecules  are  brought  into  parallelism, 
as  in  Fig.  219.  The  magnet  is  then  said  to  be  saturated^ 
since  it  is  as  strong  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

Terrestrial  Magnetism 

274.  The  earth's  magnetism.  The  fact  that  a  compass  needle 
always  points  north  and  south,  or  approximately  so,  indicates 
that  the  earth  itself  is  a  great  magnet  having  an  S  pole  near 
the  geographic  north  pole  and  an  N  pole  near  the  geographic 
south  pole ;  for  the  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  which  is  near 
the  geographic  north  pole  must  of  course  be  unlike  the  pole 
of  a  suspended  magnet  which  points  toward  it,  and  the  pole 
of  the  suspended  magnet  which  points  toward  the  north  is  the 
one  which,  by  convention,  it  has  been  decided  to  call  the  iV^pole. 
The  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  which  is  near  the  north  geo- 
graphic pole  was  found  in  1831  by  Sir  James  Ross  in 
Boothia  Felix,  Canada,  latitude  70°  30'  N.,  longitude  95°  W. 
It  was  located  again  in  1905  by  Captain  Amundsen  (the  dis- 
coverer of  the  geographic  south  pole,  1912)  at  a  point  a 
little  farther  west.  Its  approximate  location  is  70°  5'  N.  and 
96°  46'  W.    It  is  probable  that  it  shifts  its  position  slowly. 

275.  Declination.  The  earliest  users  of  the  compass  were 
aware  that  it  did  not  point  exactly  north;  but  it  was  Columbus 
who,  on  his  first  voyage  to  America,  made  the  discovery,  much 
to  the  alarm  of  his  sailors,  that  the  direction  of  the  compass 
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needle  changes  as  one  moves  about  over  the  earth's  surface. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  variation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
magnetic  poles  do  not  coincide  with  the  geographic  poles; 
but  there  are  also  other  causes,  such  as  the  existence  of  large 
deposits  of  iron  ore,  which  produce  local  effects  upon  the 
needle.  The  number  of  degrees  by  which  at  a  given  point  on 
the  earth  the  needle  varies  from  a  true  north-and-south  line  is 
called  its  declination  at  that  point.  Lines  drawn  over  the  earth 
through  points  of  equal  declination  are  called  isotonic  lines. 

276.  The  dipping  needle.  Let  an  unmagnetized  knitting  needle  a 
(Fig.  220)  be  thrust  through  a  cork,  and  let  a  second  needle  h  be  passed 
through  the  cork  at  right  angles  to  a  and  as 

close  to  it  as  possible.   Let  a  pin  c  be  adjusted  agnrz^^  ^-^^"^^^ 

until   the    system    is   in    neutral   equilibrium  lOH^ollii 

about  h  as  an  axis,  when  a  is  pointing  east  and  Wljl         \ 

west.    Then  let  a  be  carefully  magnetized  by  \ 

stroking  one  end  of  it,  from  the  middle  out,  j,^^  220.  Arrangement 
with  the  N  pole  of  a  strong  magnet,  and  the  ^^^  showing  dip 

other  end,  from  the  middle  out,  with  the  5 

pole  of  the  same  magnet.  If  now  the  needle  is  replaced  on  its  supports 
and  turned  into  a  north-and-south  position,  its  N  pole  will  be  found 
to  dip  so  as  to  cause  the  needle  to  make  an  angle  of  from  60°  to  70° 
with  the  horizontal. 

The  experiment  shows  that  in  this  latitude  the  earth's  mag- 
netic lines  make  a  large  angle  with  the  horizontal.  This  angle 
between  the  earth's  surface  and  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
lines  is  called  the  dip^  or  inclination^  of  the  needle.  At  Wash- 
ington it  is  71°  5'  and  at  Chicago  72°  50'.  At  the  magnetic 
pole  it  is  of  course  90°,  and  at  the  so-called  magnetic  equator^ 
Avhich  is  an  irregular  curved  line  near  the  geographic  equator, 
the  dip  is  0°. 

277.  The  earth's  inductive  action.   That  the  earth  acts  like  a 

great  magnet  may  be  very  strikingly  shown  in  the  following  way : 

Hold  a  steel  rod  (for  example,  a  tripod  rod)  parallel  to  the  earth's 
magnetic  lines  (the  north  end  slanting  down  at  an  angle  of  about  70° 
or  75°)  and  strike  it  a  few  sharp  blows  with  a  hammer.   The  rod  will 
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be  found  to  have  become  a  magaet  with  its  upper  end  an  «S^  pole,  like 
the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  and  its  lower  end  an  N  pole.  If  the  rod  is 
reversed  and  tapped  again  with  the  hammer,  its  magnetism  will  be  re- 
versed. If  held  in  an  east-and-west  position  and  tapped,  it  will  become 
demagnetized,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  either  end  of  it  will 
attract  either  end  of  a  compass  needle.  In  some  respects  a  soft-iron  rod 
is  more  satisfactory  for  this  experiment  than  a  steel  rod,  on  account  of 
the  smaller  retentivity. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Make  a  diagram  to  show  the  general  shape  of  the  lines  of  force 
between  unlike  poles  of  two  bar  magnets ;  between  like  poles. 

2.  Devise  an  experiment  which  will  show  that  a  piece  of  iron  attracts 
a  magnet  just  as  truly  as  the  magnet  attracts  the  iron. 

3.  In  testing  a  needle  with  a  magnet  to  see  if  the  needle  is  magnet- 
ized why  must  you  get  repulsion  before  you  can  be  sure  it  is  magnetized? 

4.  A  nail  lies  with  its  head  near  the  N  pole  of  a  bar  magnet. 
Diagram  the  nail  and  magnet,  and  draw  from  the  N  pole  through  the 
nail  a  closed  curve  to  represent  one  line  of  force. 

5.  Explain,  on  the  basis  of  induced  magnetization,  the  process  by 
which  a  magnet  attracts  a  piece  of  soft  iron. 

6.  Do  the  facts  of  induction  suggest  to  you  any  reason  why  a  horse- 
shoe magnet  retains  its  magnetism  better  when  a  bar  of  soft  iron  (a 
keeper,  or  armature)  is  placed  across  its  poles  than  when  it  is  not  so 
treated?   (See  Fig.  218.) 

7.  Why  should  the  needle  used  in  the  experiment  of  §  276  be  placed 
east  and  west,  when  adjusting  for  neutral  equilibrium,  before  it  is 
magnetized  ? 

8.  How  would  an  ordinary  compass  needle  act  if  placed  over  one  of 
the  earth's  magnetic  poles?  How  would  a  dipping  needle  act  at  these 
points  ? 

9.  Why  are  the  tops  of  steam  radiators  >5>  magnetic  poles,  as  proved 
by  their  invariable  repulsion  of  the  *S  pole  of  a  compass? 

10.  Give  two  proofs  that  the  earth  is  a  magnet. 

11.  A  magnetic  pole  of  80  units*  strength  is  20  cm.  distant  from  a 
similar  pole  of  30  units*  stnength.   Find  the  force  between  them. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

STATIC  ELECTRICITY 

General  Facts  of  Electrification 

278,  Electrification  by  friction.  If  a  piece  of  hard  rubber  or 
a  stick  of  sealing  wax  is  rubbed  Avith  flannel  or  cat's  fur  and 
then  brought  near  some  dry  pith  balls,  bits  of  paper,  or  other 
light  bodies,  these  bodies  are  found  to  jump  toward  the  rod. 
This  sort  of  attraction,  so  familiar  to  us  from  the  behavior  of 
our  hair  in  Avinter  when  we  comb  it  with  a  rubber  comb,  was 
observed  as  early  as  600  B.  c,  Avhen  Thales  of  Greece  com- 
mented upon  the  fact  that  rubbed  amber  draws  to  itself  threads 
and  other  light  objects.  It  was  not,  however,  until  A.  D.  1600 
that  Dr.  William  Gilbert,  physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
sometimes  called  the  father  of  the  modern  science  of  electricity 
and  magnetism,  discovered  that  the  effect  could  be  produced 
by  rubbing  together  a  great  variety  of  other  substances  besides 
amber  and  silk,  such,  for  example,  as  glass  and  silk,  sealing 
wax  and  flannel,  liard  rubber  and  cat's  fur,  etc. 

Gilbert  (see  opposite  p.  222)  named  the  effect  which  was 
produced  upon  these  various  substances  by  friction  electrifi- 
cation^  after  the  Greek  name  electron^  meaning  "  amber."  Thus, 
a  body  which,  like  rubbed  amber,  has  been  endowed  with  the 
property  of  attracting  light  bodies  is  said  to  have  been  electrified, 
or  to  have  been  given  a  charge  of  electricity.  In  this  statement 
nothing  whatever  is  said  about  the  nature  of  electricity.  We 
simply  define  an  electrically  charged  body  as  one  which  has 
been  put  into  the  condition  in  which  it  acts  toward  light 
bodies  like  the  rubbed  amber  or  the  rubbed  sealing  wax.   To 
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this  day  we  do  not  know  with  certainty  what  the  nature  of 

electricity  is,  but  we  are  fairly  familiar  with  the  laws  whifh 

govern  its  action.   The  following  sections  deal  with  these  laws. 

279.  Positive  and  negative  electricity.  Let  a  pith  ball  suspended 

by  a  silk  thread,  as  in  Fig,  221,  he  touched  tu  a  glass  rod  which  has  Ix-en 
rubbed  with  silk ;  the  ball  will  thus  be  jiiit  into  the  condition  in  which 
it  is  strongly  repelled  by  this  rod. 
Next  let  a  stick  of  sealing  wax  or  an 
ebonite  rod  which  has  been  rubbed 
with  cat's  furor  flannel  he  brought 
near  the  charged  ball.   It  will  he 
found  that  it  is  not  repelled  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  very  strongly   at- 
tracted.   Similarly,  if  the  pith  ball      _£ 
has  touched  the  sealing  wax  so  tliat     "" 
it  is  repelled  by  it,  it  is  found  to  be        F 
strongly  attracted  by  the  glass  rod. 
Again,  two  pith  balls  both  of  which  h 
glass  rod  are  found  to  repel  each  utiier, 
has  been  in  contact  with  the  glass  rod  i 
wai  attract  each  other. 

Evidently,  then,  the  electrifications  which  are  imparted  to 
glass  by  rubbing  it  with  silk  and  to  sealing  wax  by  nibbing 
it  with  flannel  are  opposite  m  the  sense  that  an  electrified 
body  that  is  attracted  by  one  is  repelled  by  the  other.  We 
say,  therefore,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  electrification,  and 
we  arbitrarily  call  one  positive  and  the  other  negative.  Thus,  a 
positively  electrified  body  is  one  which  acts  with  respect  to  other 
electrified  bodies  like  a  ylaas  rod  which  has  been  rubbed  tcith 
silk,  and  a  negatively  electrified  body  is  one  which  acts  like  a 
piece  of  sealing  wax  which  has  been  rubbed  with  flannel.  Tliese 
facts  and  definitions  may  be  stated  in  the  following  general 


u.  221.    Fitli-ball  electroscope 

ive  been  in  contact  with  the 
yhile  pith  balls  one  of  which 
id  the  other  with  the  sealing 
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280.  Measurement  of  electrical  quantities.  The  fact  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  is  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  definition  and  measurement  of 
so-called  quantities  of  electricity.  Thus,  a  small  charged  body  is  said  to 
contain  1  unit  of  electricity  when  it  will  repel  an  exactly  equal  and 
similar  charge  placed  1  centimeter  away  with  a  force  of  1  dyne.  The 
number  of  units  of  electricity  on  any  charged  body  is  then  measured 
by  the  force  which  it  exerts  upon  a  unit  charge  placed  at  a  given  distance 
from  it;  for  example,  a  charge  which  at  a  distance  of  10  centimeters 
repels  a  unit  charge  with  a  force  of  1  dyne  contains  100  units  of  elec- 
tricity, for  this  means  that  at  a  distance  of  1  centimeter  it  would  repel 
the  unit  charge  with  a  force  of  100  dynes  (see  §  279). 

281.  Conductors  and   nonconductors.    Let  an  electroscope  E 

(Fig.  222),  consisting  of  a  pair  of  gold  leaves  a  and  ft,  sus[)ended  from 

an  insulated  metal  rod  r  and  protected  from  air  currents  by  a  case  J, 

be  connected  with  the  metal  ball 

B  by  means  of  a  wire.    Now  let 

an  ebonite  rod  be  electrified  and 

rubbed  over  B.    The  immediate 

divergence  of  the  gold  leaves  will 

show  that  a  portion  of  the  electric 

charge  placed  upon  B  has  been 

carried  by  the  wire  to  the  gold 

leaves,  where  it  causes  them  to 

diverge  in  accordance   with  the 

law  that  bodies  charged  with  the 

same    kind    of    electricity    repel 

each  other. 

Let  the  experiment  be  repeated  when  E  and  B  are  connected  with  a 
thread  of  silk  or  a  long  rod  of  wood  instead  of  the  metal  wire.  No 
divergence  of  the  leaves  will  be  observed.  If  a  moistened  thread  con- 
nects E  and  B,  the  leaves  will  be  seen  to  diverge  slowly  when  the  ball  B 
is  charged,  showing  that  a  charge  is  carried  slowly  by  the  moist  thread. 


E 


aA 


Fi<;.  222.   Illustrating  conduction 


These  experiments  make  it  clear  that  while  electric  charges 
pass  with  perfect  readiness  from  one  point  to  another  in  a  wire, 
they  9ire  quite  unable  to  pass  along  dry  silk  or  wood,  and  pass 
with  **     Aully  along  moist  silk.   We  are  therefore  accustomed 

bfitances  into  two  classes,  conductors  and  noncon- 
mUxtor%^  according  to  their  ability  to  transmit 
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electrical  charges  from  point  to  point.  Thus,  metals  and 
solutions  of  salts  and  acids  in  water  are  all  conductors  of 
electricity,  while  glass,  porcelain,  rubber,  mica,  shellac,  wood, 
silk,  vaseline,  turpentine,  paraffin,  and  oils  are  msulators.  No 
hard-and-fast  line,  however,  can  be  drawn  between  conduc- 
tors and  nonconductors,  since  all  so-called  insulators  conduct 
to  some  slight  extent,  while  the  so-called  conductors  differ 
greatly  in  the  facility  with  which  they  transmit  charges. 

The  fact  of  conduction  brings  out  sharply  one  of  the  most 
essential  distinctions  between  electricity  and  magnetism.  Mag- 
netic poles  exist  only  in  iron  and  steel,  while  electrical  charges 
may  be  communicated  to  any  body  whatever,  provided  it  is 
insulated.  These  charges  pass  over  conductors  and  can  be 
transferred  by  contact  from  one 
body  to  any  other,  while  mag- 
netic poles  remain  fixed  in  posi- 
tion and  are  wholly  uninfluenced 
by  contact  with  other  bodies, 
unless  these  bodies  themselves 
are  magnets. 

282.   Electrostatic  induction. 

Let  the  ebonite  rod  be  electrified  by       Fig.  223.   Illustrating  induction 
friction  and  slowly  brought  toward 

the  knob  of  the  gold-leaf  electroscope  (Fig.  223).  The  leaves  will  be 
seen  to  diverge,  even  though  the  rod  does  not  approach  to  within  a  foot 
of  the  electroscope. 

This  makes  it  clear  that  the  mere  infliience  wliich  an  electric 
charge  exerts  upon  a  conductor  placed  in  its  neighborhood  is 
able  to  produce  electrification  in  that  conductor.  This  method 
of  producing  electrification  is  called  eledrostatie  mdMothn. 

As  soon  as  the  charged  rod  is  removed,  the  leaves  will  be 
seen  to  collapse  completely.  This  shows  that  tiiis  fom  of  elec- 
trification is  only  a  temporary  %  i*triiiip]^ 
to  the  presence  of  thfi 
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283.  Nature  of  electrification  produced  by  induction.    Let  a 

metal  ball  A  (Fig.  224)  be  strongly  charged  by  rubbing  it  with  a  charged 
rod,  and  let  it  then  be  brought  near  an  insulated*  metal  body  B  which 
is  provided  with  pith  balls  or  strips  of  paper  a,  6,  c,  as  shown.  The  di- 
vergence of  a  and  c  will  show  that  the  ends  of  B  have  received  electrical 
charges  because  of  the  presence  of 

A,  while  the  failure  of  ft  to  diverge       /^"^  ^^ ^* J>f* 

will  show  that  the   middle  of  5  is       i   "^   )   ^ 5-___D 

uncharged.    Further,  the  rod  which        ^"""^ 

charged  A  will  be  found  to  repel  c         "Fig.  224.    Nature  of  induced 

but  to  attract  a.  charges 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  when  a  conductor  is  brought 
near  a  charged  hody^  the  end  away  from  the  inducing  charge 
is  electrified  with  the  same  kind  of  electricity  as  that  on  the  in- 
ducing hody^  while  the  end  toward  the  inducing  body  receives 
electricity  of  the  opposite  kind. 

284.  The  electron  theory  of  electricity.  The  atoms  of  all 
substances  are  now  known  to  contain  as  constituents  both 
positive  and  negative  electricity,  the  latter  existing  in  the  form 
of  minute  corpuscles,  or  electrons,  each  of  which  has  a  mass 
Y^jj  <^f  that  of  the  hydrogen  atom.  These  electrons  are 
probably  grouped  in  some  way  about  the  positive  electricity 
as  a  nucleus.  The  sum  of  the  negative  charges  of  these  elec- 
trons is  supposed  to  be  just  equal  to  the  positive  charge  of 
tlie  nucleus,  so  that  in  its  normal  condition  the  whole  atom  is 
neutral,  or  uncharged.  But  in  conductors  electrons  are  con- 
tinually getting  loose  from  the  atoms  and  reentering  other 
atoms,  so  that  at  any  given  instant  there  are  in  every  con- 
ductor a  number  of  free  negative  electrons  and  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  atoms  which  have  lost  electrons  and  which 
are  therefore  positively  charged.  Such  a  conductor  would,  as  a 
whole,  show  no  charge  of  either  positive  or  negative  electricity. 

^Sulphnr  is  practically  a  perfect  insulator  in  all  weathers,  wet  or  dry. 
IfStOiB  of  almost  any  shape  resting  upon  pieces  of  sulphur  will 
of  this  experiment  in  summer  or  winter. 
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But  as  soon  as  a  body  charged,  for  example,  positively 
(Fig.  224)  is  brought  near  such  a  conductor,  the  negatively 
charged  electrons  are  attracted  to  the  near  end,  leaving  behind 
them  the  positively  charged  atoms,  which  are  not  free  to  move 
from  their  positions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  negatively  charged 
body  is  brought  near  the  conductor,  the  negative  electrons 
stream  away  and  the  near  end  is  left  with  the  immovable  plus 
atoms.  As  soon  as  the  inducing  charge  is  removed,  the  con- 
ductor becomes  neutral  agam,  because  the  little  negative  cor- 
puscles return  to  their  former  positions  under  the  influence  of 
the  attraction  of  the  positive  atoms.  This  is  the  present-day 
picture  of  the  mechanism  of  electrification  by  induction. 

The  charge  of  one  electron  is  called  the  elementary  electrical 
charge.  Its  value  has  recently  been  accurately  measured. 
There  are  2.095  billion  of  them  in  one  of  the  units  defined  in 
§  280.  Every  electrical  charge  consists  of  an  exact  number  of 
these  ultimate  electrical  atoms. 


285 ,  Charging  by  induction.  Let  two  metal  balls  or  two  eggshells, 
A  and  B,  which  have  been  gilded  or  covered  with  tin  foil  be  suspended 
by  silk  threads  and  touched  together,  as  in  Fig.  225.  Let  a  positively 
charged  body  C  be  brought  near  them. 
As  described  above,  A  and  B  will  at  once 
exhibit  evidences  of  electrification ;  that 
is,  A  will  repel  a  positively  charged  pith 
ball,  while  B  will  attract  it.  If  C  is  re- 
moved while  A  and  B  are  still  in  contact, 
the  separated  charges  reunite  and  A  and 
B  cease  to  exhibit  electrification.  But  if 
A  and  B  are  separated  from  each  other 
while  C  is  in  place,  A  will  be  found  to 
remain  positively  charged  and  B  nega- 
tively charged.  This  may  be  jn'oved  either  by  the  attractions  and  repul- 
sions wliich  they  show  for  charged  rods  brought  near  them  or  bv 'A:^ 
effects  which  they  produce  u})on  a  charged  electroscope  b* 
their  vicinity,  the  leaves  of  the  latter  falling  together  IP 
near  one  and  spreading  farther  a2)art  when  brou^^ 


Fig.  225.     Obtaining   a 

plus  and  a  minus  charge 

by  induction 


Benjamin  FllA^Kl.l^   (17OU-170O) 

Celebrated  Americnn  Htatet^inaii,  philaaopht r,  and  scientist ;  born 
at  Boston,  tbe  sixteenth  child  of  poor  parents;  printer  and  pub- 
lislier  by  occupation ;  pursued  scientlfiu  Mudlea  in  electricity  as 
a  diversion  rather  than  as  a  profession ;  flrst  proved  that  the  two 
coats  of  H  X«yden  jar  are  oppositely  charged;  introduced  the 
temiH  positive  and  negative  electricity;  proved  the  identity  of 
lightning  and  frintional  electricity  by  liylag  a  kite  in  a  thunder- 
storm and  drawing  sparks  from  the  Insulated  lower  end  nt  the 
kits  string;  invented  the  lightning  rod;  originated  the  one-fluid 
theory  of  claetricity  which  regarded  a  positive  charge  aa  indi- 
cating an  exceai,  a  negative  charge  a  deficiency,  in  a  certain 
normal  amount  of  an  oll-pervnding  electrical  fluid 
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In  Jiine,  1T93,  FrRnkUn  denionslrated  the  identity  ol  the  eleccrtc  spark  nnd  llglit- 
nirig.  To  prevent  his  kite  from  being  torn  In  the  rain  he  Dinde  it  of  a  silk  handker- 
chief. The  lower  end  ol  the  kite  string  and  a  silk  ribbon  were  tied  to  the  ring  of  a 
key,  and,  to  present  any  L'harge  thnt  might  appear  upon  the  string  and  the  key  from 
escaping  through  his  body  to  the  earth,  he  held  the  kite  by  grasping  the  instilatlng 
dlk  ribbon.  Standing  utideraahod  to  keep  the  ribbon  dry,  Franklin,  by  presenting 
his  knUDkls  to  the  key,  obtaineil  sparks  fllinilar  to  those  produoed  by  his  electric 
machine.  With  these  sparks  be  charged  hh  Leydec  jar  and  used  It  to  give  a  shock. 
Indeed,  be  performed  with  lightning  all  the  experiments  which  be  had  previously 
performed  with  sparks  from  his  frietlonal  maobine.  The  eiiperimeut  la  dangtnif 
and  should  not  be  attempted  by  inexperienced  persons 
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We  see,  therefore,  tbat  if  we  cut  in  two,  or  eepantte  into 
two  parts,  a  coiiduftor  while  it  ig  vnder  the  iiifiueiuie  of  an 
electric  charge,  we  obtain  two  permanetitly  charged  bodies,  the 
remoter  part  Jtaving  a  charge  of  the  same  sign  a»  that  of  the 
induciitj/  charge,  and  the  near  pitrt  liaving  a  charge  of  utUfke 
»iffn.  Under  the  influence  uf  tlie  positive  chai-ge  on  ("'  tlie 
negative  electrons  moved  out  of  A  into  B,  which  act  ratwle  A 
positive  and  B  negative. 

Let  the  conductor  B  (Fig.  226)  be  touched  at  n  by  the  finger  while  a 
charged  rod  C  is  near  it.  Tlieu  let  the  tiuger  be  removed  and  after  it 
the  rod  C.  If  now  a  negatively  charged  |iitli  liall  is  brought  near  B,  it 
will  be  repelled,  showing  that  B 
hai  become  negatively  charged.  In 
tfaia  exiterinieot  thn  body  of  the 
experimeuter  corresponds  to  the. 
egg  A  of  the  preceding  eijieriineiit, 
and  removing  the  finger  from  B 
corresponds  to  separating  the  two 
e^ihelts.  L(;t  the  la^t  exji^ri- 
ment  be  re[>eated  with  only  this  modifi cation,  that  B  is  touched  at 
b  rather  than  at  a.  When  B  is  again  tested  with  the  ^lith  ball,  it  will 
still  be  found  to  have  a  negative  charge,  exactly  as  when  the  finger 
was  touch'^d  at  ii. 

We  coueluJe,  therefore,  that  no  matter  where  the  bodj' 
B  is  touched,  the  gi.gn  of  the  c/utrge  left  upon  it  is  alwag» 
opposite  to  that  of  the  induning  charge.  .  This  is  because  the 
negative  electricity,  that  is,  the  electrons,  can  under  no 
circumstanoes  escape  from  b  so  long  as  C  is  present,  for 
they  are  hound  by  the  attraction  of  the  positive  charge 
on  C.  Indeed,  the  final  negative  charge  on  B  in  due  merely 
to  the  fact  that  the  positive  chai'ge  on  C  pulls  electrons  into 
B  from  the  finger,  no  matter  where.  B  is  touched.  In  the 
sume  way,  if  C  had  been  negative,  it  would  have  pushed 
electrons  off  from  B  through  the  finger  and  thus  have  left 
B  positively  charged. 


Fio.  226.  A  body  charged  by  iudiic- 
.B  a  charge  of  HJj^n  oppoijite  to 
it  uf  the  inducing  charge 
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286.  Charging  the  electroscope  by  induction.   Let  an  ebonite 

rod  which  has  been  rubbed  with  catskin  be  brought  near  the  knob  of 
the  electroscope  (Fig.  223).  The  leaves  at  once  diverge.  (Make  a  dia- 
gram of  the  electroscope  with  the  negatively  charged  ebonite  rod  near 
the  knob.  By  use  of  +  and  —  signs  explain  the  electrical  condition  of 
both  the  knob  and  the  leaves.)  Let  the  knob  be  touched  with  the  finger 
while  the  rod  is  held  in  place.  The  leaves  will  fall  together.  (Explain 
by  a  diagram  as  before.)  Let  the  finger  be  removed  and  then  the  rod. 
The  leaves  will  fly  apart  again.  (By  a  diagram  explain  the  final  elec- 
trical condition  of  both  the  knob  and  the  leaves.) 

The  electroscope  has  been  charged  by  mduction,  and  smce 
the  charge  on  the  ebonite  rod  was  negative,  the  charge  on 
the  electroscope  must  be  positive.  If  this  conclusion  is  tested 
by  bringing  the  charged  ebonite  rod  near  the  electroscope, 
the  leaves  Avill  fall  together  as  the  rod  approaches  the  knob. 
How  does  this  prove  that  the  charge  on  the  electroscope  is 
positive  ?  If  the  empty  neutral  hand  approaches  the  knob, 
the  leaves  diverge  less.    Explain. 

287.  Plus  and  minus  electricities  always  appear  simultane- 
ously and  in  equal  amounts.    Let  an  ebonite  rod  be  completely 

discharged  by  passing  it  quickly  through  a  Bunsen  fiame.  Let  a  flannel 

cap  having  a  silk  thread  attached  be  slipi)ed  over 

the  rod,  as  in  Fig.  227,  and  twisted  rapidly  around 

a  number  of  times.  "When  rod  and  cap  together 

are  held  near  a  charged  electroscope,  no  effect  will 

be  observed ;  but  if  the  cap  is  pulled  off,  it  will  be 

found  to  be  positively  charged,  while  the  rod  will 

be  found  to  have  a  negative  charge. 

^  ^  Fig.  227.   Plus  and 

Since  the  two  together  produce  no  effect,     minus  electricities 

the    experiment    shows   that   the   plus  and     ^3^^^^    developed 
\  ,   .  ^  m  equal  amounts 

nniius  ctiarges  were  equal  ni  amount.    Inis 

ex[)eriment  confirms  the   view   already   brought  forward  in 

connection  with  induction,  that  electrification  always  consists 

in  a  separation  of  plus  and  minus  cliarges  which  already  exist 

in  c(iual  amounts  within  the  bodies  in  which  the  electrification 

is  dcvelo[)C(l. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  If  pith  balls,  or  any  light  figures,  are  placed  between  two  plates 
(Fig.  228),  one  of  which  is  connected  to  earth  and  the  other  to  one  knob 
of  an  electrical  machine  in  operation,  the  figures  will  bound  back  and 
forth  between  the  two  plates  as  long  as  the  machine  is  operated.  Explain. 

2.  Given  a  gold-leaf  electroscope,  a  glass  rod,  and  a 
piece  of  silk,  how,  in  general,  would  you  proceed  to  test 
the  sign  of  the  electrification  of  an  unknown  charge  ? 

3.  Charge  a  gold-leaf  electroscope  by  induction  from 
a  glass  rod.  Warm  a  piece  of  paper  and  stroke  it  on 
the  clothing.  Hold  it  over  the  charged  electroscope. 
If  the  divergence  of  the  gold  leaves  is  increased,  is  the 
charge  on  the  paper  -H  or  —  ?  If  the  divergence  is 
decreased,  what  is  the  sign  of  the  charge  on  the  paper  ?  j,j     228 

4.  If  you  are  given  a  positively  charged  insulated 

sphere,  how  could  you  charge  two  other  spheres,  one  positively  and  the 
other  negatively,  without  diminishing  the  charge  on  the  first  sphere? 

5.  If  you  bring  a  positively  charged  glass  rod  near  the  knob  of  an 
electroscope  and  then  touch  the  knob,  why  do  you  not  remove  the  nega- 
tive electricity  which  is  on  the  knob? 

6.  In  charging  an  electroscope  by  induction,  why  must  the  finger 
be  removed  before  the  removal  of  the  charged  body? 

7.  If  you  hold  a  brass  rod  in  the  hand  and  rub  it  with  silk,  the  rod 
will  show  no  sign  of  electrification ;  but  if  you  hold  the  brass  rod  with 
a  piece  of  sheet  rubber  and  then  rub  it  with  silk,  you  will  find  it  elec- 
trified.   Explain. 

8.  State  as  many  differences  as  you  can  between  the  phenomena  of 
magnetism  and  those  of  electricity. 

9.  If  an  electrified  rod  is  brought  near  to  a  pith  ball  suspended  by 
a  silk  thread,  the  ball  is  first  attracted  to  the  rod  and  then  repelled 
from  it.   Explain  this. 

Distribution  op  Electric   Charge  upon  Conductors 
288.  Electric  charges  reside  only  upon  the  outside  surface  of 

conductors.  Let  a  deep  tin  cup  (Fig.  229)  be  placed  upon  an  insulating 
stand  and  charged  as  strongly  as  possible  either  from  an  ebonite  rod 
or  from  an  electrical  machine.  If  now  a  smooth  metal  ball  suspended  by  a 
silk  thread  is  touched  to  the  outside  of  the  charged  cup  and  then  brought 
near  the  knob  of  a  charged  electroscope,  it  will  show  a  strong  charge ; 
but  if  it  is  touched  to  the  inside  of  the  cup,  it  will  show  no  charge  at  all. 
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These  experiments  show  that  an  eleHric  charge  resides 
entirely  on  the  outside  surface  of  a  conductor.  This  is  a  result 
which  might  have  been  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  all  the  little  electrical 
charges  of  which  the  total  charge  is 
made  up  repel  each  other  and  there- 
fore move  through  the  conductor 
until  they  are,  on  the  average,  as 
far  apart  as  possible. 

289.  Density   of    charge    greatest    ^'^-  ^^^'  ^^^^  ''^'  ^^^'«« 

•^  o      o  resides  on  surface 

where  curvature  of  surface  is  greatest. 

Since  all  of  the  parts  of  an  electric  charge  tend,  because  of 
their  mutual  repulsions,  to  get  as  far  apart  as  possible,  we 
should  infer  that  if  a  charge  of  either  sign  is  placed  upon  an 
-oblong  conductor  like  that  of  Fig.  230,  (1),  it  will  distribute 
itself  so  that  the  electrification  at  the  ends  will  be  stronger 
than  that  at  the  middle. 

To  test  this  inference  let  a  proof  plane  —  a  flat  metal  disk  (for  example, 
a  cent)  provided  with  an  insulating  handle  —  be  touched  to  one  end  of 
such   a  charged  body,  the  charge  conveyed 

to  a  gold-leaf  electroscope,  and  the  amount         ^  (^) 

of  separation  of  the  leaves  noted.    Then  let      ,'/  N\ 

the  experiment  be  repeated  when  the  j^roof       '^^.,^ >*' 

plane  touches  the  middle  of  the  body.    The  /ox 

separation  of  the  leaves  in  the  latter  case  ,5?==iaate^ 

will  be  found  to  be  very  much  less  than  in         •(  ^^^^^^     j 

the  former.    If  we  should  test  the  distribu-  "Wrrrss^****^^ 

tion  on  a  pear-shaped  body  (Fig.  280,  (2))  in     Fig.  230.   Distribution  of 

tlie  same  way,  we  should  find  the  density  of     charge  over  oblong  bodies 

electrification   considerably    greater    on   the 

SI i Kill  end  than  on  the  larure  one.    Bv  densitv  of  electrification  is  meant 

tli«'  <niantity  of  electricity  on  unit  area  of  the  surface. 

290.  Discharging  effect  of  points.  The  above  experiments 
indicate  that  if  one  end  of  a  pear-shaped  body  is  made  more 
and  more  pointed,  then,  when  the  body  is  charged,  the  electric 
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density  on  this  end  will  become  greater  and  greater.  The  fol- 
lowing experiment  will  show  what  happens  when  the  conductor 
is  provided  with  a  sharp  point. 

Let  a  very  sharp  needle  be  attached  to  any  smooth  insulated  metal 
body  provided  with  paper  or  pith-ball  indicators,  as  in  Fig.  224,  p.  229. 
If  the  body  is  now  charged  either  with  a  rubbed  rod  or  with  an  electric 
machine,  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  electricity  is  stopped  the  paper  indi- 
cators will  immediately  fall,  showing  that  the  body  is  losing  its  charge. 
To  show  that  this  is  certainly  due  to  the  effect  of  the  point,  remove  the 
needle  and  repeat.   The  indicators  will  fall  very  slowly  if  at  all. 

The  experiment  shows  that  the  electrical  density  upon  the 
point  is  so  great  that  the  charge  escapes  from  it  into  the  air. 
This  is  because  the  intense  charge  on  the  point  causes  many 
of  the  adjacent  molecules  of  the  air  to  lose  an  electron.  This 
leaves  these  molecules  positively  charged.  The  free  electrons 
attach  themselves  to  neutral  molecules,  thus  charging  them 
negatively.  One  set  of  these  electrically  charged  molecules 
(called  ions)  is  attracted  to  the  point  and  the  other  repelled 
from  it.  The  former  set  move  to  the  conductor,  give  up 
their  charges  to  it,  and  thus  neutralize  the  charge  upon  it. 

The  effect  of  points  may  be  shown  equally  well  by  charging  the  gold- 
leaf  electroscope  and  holding  a  needle  in  the  hand  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  knob.   The  leaves  will  fall  together  rap- 
idly.   In  this  case  the  needle  point  becomes  elec- 
trified by  induction  and  discharges  to  the  knob 
electricity  of  the  opposite  kind  to  that  on  the 
knob,  thus  neutralizing  its  charge.   An  entertain- 
ing variation  of  the  last  experiment  is  to  attach 
a  tassel  of  tissue  paper  to  an  insulated  conductor     -p       ogi     Dischartr 
and  electrify  it  strongly.    The  paper  streamers      j^g  effect  of  points 
under  their  mutual  repulsions  will  stand  out  in  all 

directions,  but  as  soon  as  a  needle  point  is  held  in  the  hand  near  them, 
they  will  fall  together  (Fig.  231),  being  discharged  as  described  above. 

291 .  The  electric  whirl.  Let  an  electric  whirl  (Fig.  232)  be  bal- 
ftQced  upon  »  piu  point  and  attached  to  one  knob  of  an  eleetric  machine. 
As  soon  as  l^e  machine  is  started,  the  whirl  will  rotate  rapidly  in  the 
diiectioii  id  the  arrows. 


The  explanation  is  as  follows:  The  air  close  to  each  point 
is  ionized,  as  explained  in  §  290.  The  ions  of  sign  unlike 
that  of  the  charge  on  the  point  are  drawn  to  the  point  and 
discharged.  The  other  set 
of  ions  is  repelled.  But 
since  this  repulsion  is  mu- 
tual, the  pomt  is  pushed 
back  with  the  same  force 
with  which  these  ions  are 
pushed  forward ;  hence  the 
rotation.  The  repelled  ions 
ill  their  turn  drag  the  air  with  them  in  their  forward  motions 
and  thus  produce  the  "  electric  wind."  which  may  be  detected 
easily  by  the  hand  or  by  a  candle  flame  (Fig.  233). 

292.  Lightning  and  lightning  rods.  It  was  in  1752  that 
Franklin  (see  opposite  p.  230),  during  a  thunderstomi,  sent 
up  his  historic  kite  (see  opposite  p.  231).  This  kite  was  pro- 
vided with  a  pointed  wire  at  the  top.  As  soon  as  the  herai>en 
kite-string  had  become  wet  lie  succeeded  in  drawing  ordinary 
electric  sparks  from  a  key  attached  to  the  lower  end.  This 
experiment  demonstrated  for  the  first  time  that  thunderclouds 
carry  ordinary  electrical  chaises  which  may  be  drawn  from 
them  by  points,  just  as  the  charge  was  drawn  from  the  tassel 
m  the  experiment  of  §  290.  It  also  showed  that  liglitning  is 
nothing  hut  a  huge  electric  spark.  Franklin  applied  this  dia- 
covery  ui  the  invention  of  the  lightning  rod.  The  way  in  which 
the  rod  discharges  the  cloud  and  protects  the  building  is  as 
follows:  As  the  charged  cloud  approaches  the  building  it 
induces  an  opposite  charge  in  the  rod.  This  induced  charge 
escapes  rapidly  and  quietly  from  the  sharp  point  in  the  manner 
ex|)lained  above  and  thus  neutralizes  the  charge  of  the  cloud. 

To  illtistrete,  let  a  metal  plate  C  (Fig.  2.'!4)  be  supported  above  a 
ineUl  ball  E,  and  let  C  and  E  he  attaehed  to  the  two  knobs  of  an  electri- 
cal machine.    When  the  uiaehine  is  started,  sparks  will  pass  fruiii  (*  to  E. 
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But  if  a  point  p  is  connected  to  E,  the  sparking  will  cease ;  that  is,  the 
point  will  protect  E  from  the  discharges,  even  though  the  distance  Cp 
be  considerably  greater  than  CE. 

The  lower  end  of  a  lightning  rod  should  be  buried  deep 
enougli  so  that  it  will  always  be  surrounded  by  moist  earth, 
since  dry  earth  is  a  poor  conductor.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  lightning  rods  protect 
buildings  not  because  they 
conduct  the  lightning  to  earth, 
but  because  they  prevent  the 
formation  of  powerful  charges 
in  the  neighborhood  of  tlie 
buildings  on  which  they  are 
placed. 

Flaslies  of  lightning  over  a 
mile  long  have  frequently  been  observed.  Thunder  is  due  to 
the  violent  expansion  of  heated  air  along  the  path  of  discharge. 
The  roll  of  thunder  is  due  to  reflections  from  clouds,  hills,  etc.* 


Fig.  234.    Illustrating  the  action  of 
a  lightning  rod 


E^^ 
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293.  Potential  difference.  There  is  a  very  instructive  anal- 
ogy between  the  use  of  the  word  "potential"  in  electricity 
and  "  pressure  "  in  hydrostatics.  For  ex- 
ample, if  water  will  flow  from  tank  A  to 
tank  B  through  the  connecting  pipe  R 
(Fig.  285),  we  infer  that  the  hydrostatic 
pressure  at  a  mast  be  greater  than  that 
at  6,  and  we  attribute  the  flow  directly 
to  ibis  difference  in  pressure.  In  exactly 
tba  s^i^j.^jniTj  ^»  when  two  bodies  A  and  B  (Fig.  236)  are 
c  \  condacting  wire  r,  a  charge  of  -h  electricity 


^^Shr= 


R 


■  'i6i='=f== 


Fig.  235.   Illustrating 
hydrostatic  pressure 


m  on  static  electrical  effects  should  follow  the  discus- 
ir  example,  EzperimeDt  27  of  the  authors^  Manual. 
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is  found  to  pass  from  A  to  B  (that  is,  if  electrons  are  found 
to  pass  from  B  to  A}  we  say  that  the  electrical  potential  is 
higher  at  A  than  at  B,  and  we  assign  this  difference  of  poten- 
tial as  the  cause  of  the  flow.*  Thus,  just  as  water  tends  to 
flow  from  points  of  higher  hydrostatic  pressure  to  points  of 
lower  hydrostatic  pressure,  so  elec-     ^.^^ 

tricity  tends  to  flow  from  pomts  of     (^J -^ Cbj 

higher  electrical  pressure,  or  poten- 

, .  1     ,  .    ,        /.   1  1     ^  .     -,     Fui.  236.    lUustratiiic:  electri- 

tial,  to  pomts  01  lower  electrical  ,.^i  ^^^.o,„,^ 

'  ^  cal  pressure 

pressure,  or  potential. 

Again,  if  water  is  not  continuously  supplied  to  one  of  the 
tanks  A  or  B  of  Fig.  235,  we  know  that  the  pressures  at 
a  and  h  must  soon  become  the  same.  Similarly,  if  no  elec- 
tricity is  supplied  to  the  bodies  A  and  B  of  Fig.  236,  their 
potentials  very  quickly  become  the  same.  In  other  words, 
all  points  on  a  ay  stem  of  connected  conductors  in  tvhich  the 
electricity  is  in  a  stationary^  or  static,  condition  are  at  the  same 
potential.  This  result  follows  at  once  from  the  fact  of  mobility 
of  electric  charges  through  conductors. 

But  if  water  is  continuously  poured  into  A  and  removed 
from  B  (Fig.  235),  the  pressure  at  a  will  remain  permanently 
above  the  pressure  at  6,  and  a  continuous  flow  of  water  will 
take  place  through  E.  So,  if  A  (Fig.  236)  is  connected  with  an 
electrical  machine  and  B  to  earth,  a  permanent  potential  differ- 
ence will  exist  between  A  and  B,  and  a  continuous  current  of 
electricity  will  flow  through  r.  Difference  in  potential  is 
commonly  denoted  simply  by  the  letters  P.  D.  (Potential 
Difference). 

*  Franklin  thoiucbt  that  It  was  the  positive  electricity  which  moved  through 
a  conductor,  ^^  «lTed  tiie  negative  as  inseparahly  associated  with 

the  atoms.  ]  nniversally  recognized  convention  to  regard 

eleotil  inotor  in  the  direction  in  wMch  a  +  charge 

wr"  106  the  observed  effect.  It  is  not  de- 

tion  now,  even  though  the  electron 
the  4-  and  — Qharges. 
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294.  Some  methods  of  measuring  potentials.  The  simplest 
and  most  direct  way  of  measuring  the  potential  difference  be- 
tween two  bodies  is  to  connect  one  to  the  knob,  the  other  to 
the  conducting  case,*  of  an  electroscope.  The  amount  of 
separation  of  the  gold  leaves  is  a  measure  of  the  P.D.  between 
the  bodies.  The  unit  in  which  P.D.  is  usually  expressed  is 
called  the  volt  It  will  be  accurately  defined  in  §  334.  It  will 
be  sufficient  here  to  say  that  it  is  approximately  equal  to  the 
electrical  pressure  between  the  ends  of  copper  and  zinc  strips 
when  dipped  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
or  to  two  thirds  of  the  electrical  pres- 
sure between  the  zinc  and  carbon 
terminals  of  the  familiar  dry  cell. 

Since  the  earth  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  good  conductor,  its  potential  is 
everywhere  the  same  (§  293) ;  hence 
it  makes  a  convenient  standard  of 
reference  in  potential  measurements. 
To  find  the  potential  of  a  body  rela- 
tive to  that  of  the  earth,  we  connect 
the  outer  case  of  the  electroscope  to 
the  earth  by  means  of  a  wire,  and 
connect  the  body  to  the  knob.  If  the 
electroscope  is  calibrated  in  volts, 
its  reading  gives  the  P.D.  between 
the  body  and  the  earth.  Such  cali- 
brated electroscopes  are  called  electrostatic  voltmeters.  They 
are  the  simplest  and  in  many  respects  the  most  satisfactory 
forms  of  voltmeters  to  be  had.  Their  use,  both  m  laboratories 


Fig.  287.   Electrostatic 
voltmeter 


*  If  fho  case  is  of  g^iass,  it  should  always  be  made  conducting  by  pasting 

tln-lcil  atilpB  on  the  inside  of  the  jar  opposite  the  leaves  and  extending  these 

strhM  <mic  the  edge  of  the  jar  and  down  on  the  outside  to  the  conducting 

^  whlob  the  electroscope  rests.  The  object  of  this  is  to  maintain 

VB  St  the  potential  of  the  earth. 
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and  in  electrical  power  plants,  is  rapidly  increasing.  They 
can  be  made  to  measure  a  P.D.  as  small  as  yooU  ^^^^  *"*^  "^ 
lai^e  as  200,000  volts.  Fig.  237  shows  one  of  the  simpler 
forms.  The  outer  case  is  of  metal  and  is  connected  to  earth 
at  the  point  a.  Tlie  body  whose  potential  is  sought  is  con- 
nectetl  to  the  knob  b.  This  is  in  metallic  contact  with  tJie 
light  aluminium  vane  c,  which  takes  tlie  place  of  the  gold  leaf. 
A  very  convenient  way  of  measuring  a  large  P.D.  without 
a  voltmeter  is  to  measure  the  length  of  the  spark  which  ^vill 
pass  between  the  two  botlies  whose  P.D.  is  sought  The  P.D. 
is  roughly  proportional  to  spark  length,  each  centimeter  of 
spark  length  representing  a  P.D.  of  about  30,000  volts  if  the 
electrodes  are  large  compared  to  their  distance  apart. 


letal  jilate  A  ho  mounted  oi 


insiilatiDg 


a  electroscopt-,  as  in  Fig.  238.  Let  a  second 


Tliepriiiciploof  thect 


295.  Condensers.    Let 

base  and  odiinectetl  with  a 

jilate    B    1m!    simi- 

jarly  mounted  and 

connected    to    tlie 

earth  by  a,  conduct- 
ing wire.   Let  A  lie 

ciiarged     and    the 

deflection     of    the 

gold  leaves  noted 

If  now  we  push  B 

toward   4,  we  shall  observe  that,  as  it  comes  near,  the  leaves  begin  to 

fall  together,  shoning  that  the  potential   of  A   is  dimJDJshed  by  the 

presence  of  B,  although  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  A  has  remaiDed 
I  we  convey  additional  —  chargi-s  to  A  with  the  aid  of  a 
e  shall  find  that  many  times  the  original  amount  of  elec- 
T  be  put  on  .1  before  the  leavps  return  to  their  original 

Avsrgence,  that  is,  before  the  body  reguins  its  original  potential. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  the  cttpacitj/  of  A  for  holding  elec- 

'       I  yery  greatly  increased  by  bringing  near  it 

r  conductor  which  is  conn  filed  to  earth.    It  is  evident 

i  stfttpmeiit  that  we  metigure  ihe  capacity  of  a  body  hy 

"      *""       "  '  y  which  mmt  he  jMt  uptm  it  to  raise  it  to 


Great  Italian  physicist, 
of  tbe  electroscope,  the  electrophorus,  the  coadens       aud  Ibe 
Toltsic  pile  (b  form  of  galvanic  eelJ)  i  first  meaaured  the  jKt  ntial 
dlffercDces  arising  from   the  contaut  of  dissimilar     uli  tan 
ennobled  by  Napoleon  for  hia  scientific  services;  the      1     the 
praolicnl  unit  of  potential  difference,  is  named  in  his  h  □□ 


It  h  I 

These  wires  enrvy  iiii  alternnlint!  •■iircenl:  liaviiig  a  iHileulial  of  150,000  vnlcs.  Tlip 
■■iirreiit  is  gBneraled  by  tour  ITioOfrkllowatt  rtynumiis  driven  by  SPelton  water 
wheels  operatiog  under  B  bead  ot  1900  feel  und  developiug  a  horse  power  of  100,000. 
~  '  It  westher  the  under  anrfa^es  ot  tbe  series  of  Dine  pettleoat  insalatoM 
0  vUcb  ench  wire  1*  hung  remain  sntticienlly  dry  to  prevent  large  leakages 
luBscs.  The  wires  ure  sliced  lU  feet  u]iart 
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a  given  potential.  The  explanation  of  the  increase  in  capacity 
in  this  case  is  obvious.  As  soon  as  B  was  brought  near  to  A 
it  became  charged,  by  induction,  with  electricity  of  opposite 
sign  to  J,  the  electricity  of  like  sign  to  A  being  driven  ofif  ta 
earth  through  the  connecting  wire.  The  attraction  between, 
these  opposite  charges  on  A  and  B  drew  the  electricity  on  A 
to  the  face  nearest  to  B  and  removed  it  from  the  more  remote 
parts  of  Ay  so  that  it  became  possible  to  put  a  very  much 
larger  charge  on  A  before  the  tendency  of  the  electricity  on  A 
to  pass  over  to  the  electroscope  became  as  great  as  it  was  at 
first,  that  is,  before  the  potential  of  ui  rose  to  its  initial  value. 
In  such  a  condition  the  electricity  on  A  is  said  to  be  bound 
by  the  opposite  electricity  on  B, 

An  arrangeyneiit  of  this  sort  consisting  of  tico  conductors  sepa- 
rated hy  a  nonconductor  is  called  a  condenser.  If  the  conducting 
plates  are  very  close  together  and  one  of  them  grounded,  the 
capacity  of  the  system  may  be  thou- 
sands of  times  as  great  as  that  of  one 
of  the  plates  alone. 

296.  The  Leyden  jar.  The  most  com- 
mon form  of  condenser  is  a  glass  jar 
coated  part  way  to  the  top  inside  and 
otitside  with  tin  foil  (Fig.  239).    The 

inside  coating  is  connected  by  a  chain  to     ^     ^^r.  rr^x.  ^     ^     . 
XT.     1       u       u-i     XI,  x-i  4.'         •       Fig.  239.  The  Leyden  jar 

the  knob,  while  the  outside  coating  is 

connected  to  earth.  Condensers  of  tliis  sort  first  came  into 
use  in  Leyden,  Holland,  in  1745.  Hence  they  are  now  called 
Leyden  jars. 

To  charge  a  Leyden  jar  the  outer  coating  is  held  in  the  hand  while 
the  knob  is  brought  into  contact  with  one  terminal  of  an  electrical 
machine, — for  example,  the  negative.  As  fast  as  electrons  pass  to  the 
knob  they  spread  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  jar,  where  they  repel  electrons 
from  the  oater  coat  to  the  earth,  thus  leaving  it  positively  charged.  If 
iaiier  and  outer  coatings  are  now  connected  by  a  discharging  rod, 
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as  In  Fig.  239,  a  powerful  spark  will  be  produced.  This  spark  Is  due  to 
the  rush  of  electrons  from  the  —  coat  to  the  +  coat.  Let  a  charged 
jar  be  placed  os  a  glass  plate  so  as  to  insulate  the  outer  coat.  Let  ths 
knob  be  touched  with  the  finger ;  no  appreciable  discharge  will  be 
noticed.  Let  the  outer  coat  be  in  turn  touched  with  the  finger;  again 
no  appreciable  discharge  will  appear.  But  if  the  inner  and  outer  coatings 
are  connected  with  the  discharger,  a  powerful  spark  will  pass. 

The  experiment  shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  discharge 
one  side  of  the  jar  alone,  for  practically  all  of  the  chaise  is 
bound  by  the  opposite  charge  on  the  other  coat.  The  full 
discharge  can  therefore  occur  only  wlien  the  inner  and  outer 
coats  are  connected. 

Leyden  jars  and  other  forms  of  condensers  are  of  great 
practical  use.  They  are  used,  for  instance,  in  certain  systems 
of  telephony  and  telegraphy,  in  wireless 
communication,  and  in  electrostatic  ma- 
chines and  induction  coils. 


297.  The  electrophorus.  The  electroph 
is  a  simple  electrical  generator  which  illustrates 
well  the  principle  iinderljing  the  action  of  all 
electrostatic  machines.    All  such  inachmes  gen- 
erate electricity  primarily  by  induction,  not  by      Fio.240.  Tlie  else- 
friction,    B  (Fig.  240)   la   a   hard-rubl>er  plat*  '  t,.pp]ioiT^ 

which  is  first  charged  by  rubbing  it  with  fur  or  , 

flannel  A  is  a  metal  plate  provided  with  an  insulating  handle.  When 
the  plate  .-l  is  placed  upon  B,  touched  with  the  finger,  and  then  removed, 
it  is  found  possible  to  draw  a  spark  from  it,  which  in  dry  weather  may 
be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  The  process  may  be  repeated 
an  indefinite  number  of  times  without  producing  any  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  spark  which  may  be  drawn  from  A. 

If  the  sign  of  the  charge  on  A  is  tested  by  means  of  an 
electi'oscope,  it  will  be  found  to  be  po.sitive.  This 
tliat  ,'(  has  been  charg;ed  by  induction,  i)ot  by  contact  with  I 
for  it  is  io  be  remembered  that  the  latter  is  chai'ged  i 
Tlie  reason  for  tbJa  is  that  even  when  -1  rests  i 
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points,  by  an  insulating  layer  of  air;  and  since  B  is  a.  non- 
conductor, its  charge  cannot  pass  off  appreciably  through 
these  few  points  of  contact.  It  simply  repels  negative  elec- 
trons to  the  top  side  of  the  metal  plate  A,  and  thus  charges 
positively  the  lower  side.  The  electrons  pass  off  to  earth 
when  the  plate  is  touched  with  the  finger.  Hence,  when  the 
finger  is  removed  and  A  lifted,  it  possesses  a  strong  positive 
charge.  Every  commercial  electrostatic  machine  is  simply  a 
continuously  acting  electrophorus  which  generates  electricity 
by  induction,  not  by  friction. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  If  you  set  a  charged  Ley  den  jar  on  a  cake  of  paraffin,  wliy  can 
you  not  discharge  it  by  touching  one  of  the  coatings  ? 

2.  Will  a  solid  sphere  hold  a  larger  charge  of  electricity  than  a 
hollow  one  of  the  same  diameter? 

3.  Why  cannot  a  Leyden  jar  be  appreciably  charged  if  the  outer  coat 
is  insulated? 

4.  With  a  stick  of  sealing  wax  and  a  piece  of  flannel,  in  what  two 
ways  could  you  give  a  j^sitive  charge  to  an  insulated  body  ? 

5.  Explain,  using  a  set  of  drawings,  the  charging  of  the  cover  of  an 
electrophorus. 

6.  Represent  by  a  drawing  the  electrical  condition  of  a  tower  just 
before  it  is  struck  by  lightning,  assuming  the  cloud  at  this  particular 
time  to  be  powerfully  charged  with  +  electricity. 

7.  When  a  negatively  electrified  cloud  passes  over  a  liouse  provided 
with  a  lightning  rod,  the  rod  discharges  positive  electricity  into  the 
cloud.   Explain. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

ELECTRICITY  IN  MOTION  * 

Detection  of  Electric  Currents 
298.  Electricity  in  motion  produces  a  magnetic  effect.    Let  a 

powerfully  charged  Leyden  jar  be  discharged  through  a  coil  which  sur- 
rounds an  unmagnetized  knitting  needle,  insulated  by  a  glass  tube,  in 
the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  241,  the  compass  needle  being  at  rest  in  the 
position  shown.    After  the  discharge  the  knitting 
needle  will  be  found  to  be  distinctly  magnetized. 
If  the  sign  of  the  charge  on  the  jar  is  reversed, 
the  direction  of  deflection  and 
the  i^oles  will  in  general  be 
reversed.  ^      ^ 
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The  experiment  shows 
that  there    is    a   definite 

T     .  T  Fig.  241.    Magnetic  effect  of  an  electric 

connection  between  elec-       ^^^^^,^^^  produced  from  a  static  charge 

tricity    and     magnetism. 

Just  what  this  connection  is  we  do  not  yet  know  with  cer- 
tainty, but  we  do  know  that  magnetic  effects  are  always  ob- 
servable near  the  path  of  a  moving  electrical  charge,  while 
no  such  effects  can  ever  be  observed  near  a  charge  at  rest. 

To  i>rove  that  a  charge  at  rest  does  not  produce  a  magnetic  effect, 
let  a  cliiirged  body  be  brouglit  near  a  compass  needle.  It  will  attract 
either  end  of  the  needle  with  equal  readiness.  While  the  needle  is 
deflected,  insert  between  it  and  the  charge  a  sheet  of  zinc,  aluminium, 
brass,  or  copper.  This  will  act  as  an  electric  screen  and  will  therefore 
cut  off  all  effect  of  the  charge.  The  compass  needle  will  at  once  swing 
back  tu  its  iiorth-and-south  position. 

*  This  cliapter  should  be  accompanied  or,  better,  preceded  by  laboratory 
experiments  on  the  simple  cell  and  on  the  magnetic  effects  of  a  current.  See, 
for  example,  Experiments  28,  29,  and  30  of  the  authors'  Manual. 
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Let  the  compass  needle  be  deflected  by  a  bar  magnet,  and  let  the 
screen  be  inserted  again.  The  sheet  of  metal  does  not  cut  off  the 
magnetic  forces  in  the  slightest  degree. 

The  fact  that  an  electric  charge  exerts  no  magnetic  force  is  shown, 
then,  both  by  the  fact  that  it  attracts  either  end  of  the  compass  needle 
with  equal  readiness  and  by  the  fact  that  the  screen  cuts  off  its  action 
completely,  while  the  same  screen  does  not  have  any  effect  in  cutting 
off  the  magnetic  force. 

An  electrical  charge  in  motion  is  called  an  electric  current,, 
and  its  presence  is  most  commonly  detected  by  the  magnetic 
effect  which  it  produces.  A  current  of  electricity  is  now  con- 
sidered to  be  a  stream  of  negative  electrons  (see  §  298). 

299.  The  galvanic  celL  When  a  Leyden  jar  is  discharged, 
only  a  very  small  quantity  of  electricity  passes  through  the 
connecting  wires,  since  the  current  lasts  for  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  a  second.  If  we  could  keep  a  current  flowing  continu- 
ously through  the  wire,  we  should  expect  the  magnetic  effect 
to  be  much  more  pronounced.  It  was  in  1786 
that  Galvani,  an  Italian  anatomist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bologna,  accidentally  discovered  that 
there  is  a  chemical  method  for  producing  such 
a  continuous  current.  His  discovery  was  not 
understood,  however,  until  Volta  (see  opposite 
p.  240),  while  endeavoring  to  throw  light  upon  ^,^^'\^,^'.  '  ""j 
it,  in  1800  invented  an  arrangement  which  is 
now  known  sometimes  as  the  voltaic  and  sometimes  as  the 
f/alvanic  cell.  This  consists,  in  its  simplest  form,  of  a  strip  of 
copper  and  a  strip  of  zinc  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(Fig.  242). 

Let  the  terminals  of  such  a  cell  be  connected  for  a  few  seconds  to  the 
ends  of  the  coil  of  Fig.  241  when  an  unmagnetized  needle  lies  within 
the  glass  tube.  The  needle  will  be  found  to  have  become  magnetized 
much  more  strongly  than  before.  Again,  let  the  wire  which  connects 
the  terminals  of  the  cell  be  held  above  a  magnetic  needle,  as  in  Fig.  243 ; 
;the  needle  will  be  strongly  deflected. 
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Evidently,  then,  the  wire  which  connects  the  terminals  of  a 
galvanic  cell  carries  a  current  of  electricity.  Historically  the 
second  of  these  experiments,  per- 
formed by  the  Danish  physicist 
Oersted  (see  on  opposite  page) 
in  1820,  preceded  the  discovery 
of  the  magnetizing  effects  of  cur- 
rents upon  needles.  It  created  a  y,^,  243.  Oersted's  experiment 
great  deal  of  excitement  at  the 

time,  because  it  was  the  first  clue   which  had  been  found 
to  a  relationship  between  electricity  and  magnetism. 

300.  Plates  of  a  galvanic  cell  are  electrically  charged.  Since 
an  electric  current  flows  through  a  wire  as  soon  as  it  is  touched 
to  the  zinc  and  copper  strips  of  a  galvanic  cell,  we  at  once 
mfer  that  the  termmals  of  such  a  cell  are  electrically  charged 
before  they  are  connected.  That  this  is  mdeed  the  case  may 
be  shown  as  follows : 

Let  a  metal  plate  A  (Fig.  244),  covered  with  shellac  on  its  lower  side 
and  provided  with  an  insulating  handle,  be  placed  upon  a  similar  plate 
B  which  is  in  contact  with  the  knob  of  an  electroscope.  Let  the  cop].)er 
plate  of  a  galvanic  cell  be  connected  with  .1  aud  the  zinc  plate  with  By 
as  in  Fig.  244.  Then  let  the  connecting  wires  be  removed  and  the 
plate  A  lifted  away  from  B.  The  opposite  electrical  charges  which  were 
boun<l  l)v  their  mutual  attractions  to  the  adjacent  faces  of  A  and  By  so 
long  as  these  faces  were  separated  only  V>y  the  thin  coat  of  shellac,  are 
freed  as  soon  as  .4  is  lifted,  and  hence  part  of  the  charge  on  B  passes 
to  tlie  leaves  of  the  electroscope.  These  leaves  will  indeed  be  seen  to 
diverge.  If  an  ebonite  rod  which  has  been  rubbed  with  flannel  or  cat*s fur 
is  bruiight  neai-  the  electrosco})e,  the  leaves  will  diverge  still  farther,  thus 
showing  that  the  zinc  plate  of  the  galvanic  cell  is  negatively  charged.*  If 
the  experiment  is  repeated  with  the  copper  plate  in  contact  with  B  and  the 
zinc  in  contact  with  .1,  the  leaves  will  be  found  to  be  positively  charged. 

*  If  tlie  (It^tleetion  of  the  gold  leaves  is  too  small  for  purposes  of  demon- 
stration. U't  a  battery  of  from  five  to  ten  cells  be  used  instead  of  the  single 
cell.  If.  however,  the  plates  A  and  D  are  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  if  their  surfaces  are  very  tiat,  a  single  cell  is  suflBcient. 
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Fig.  244.     Showing 

charges  on  plates  of 

a  voltaic  cell 


The  terminals  of  a  galvanic  cell  therefore  carry  positive 
and  negative  charges  just  as  do  the  terminals  of  an  electrical 
machine  in  operation.  The  +  charge  is 
always  found  upon  the  copper  and  the  — 
charge  upon  the  zinc.  The  source  of 
these  charges  is  the  chemical  action 
which  takes  place  within  the  cell.  When 
these  terminals  are  connected  by  a  con- 
ductor, a  current  flows  through  the  latter 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  electrical  ma- 
chine ;  and  it  is  the  universal  custom  to 
consider  that  it  flows  from  positive  to  neg- 
ative (see  §  293  and  footnote),  that  is,  from  copper  to  zinc. 

301.  Comparison  of  a  galvanic  cell  and  a  static  machine.  If 
one  of  the  terminals  of  a  galvanic  cell  is  touched  directly  to 
the  knob  of  a  gold-leaf  electroscope,  without  the  use  of  the 
condenser  plates  A  and  B  of  Fig.  244,  no  divergence  of  the 
leaves  will  be  detected ;  but  if  one  knob  of  a  static  machine^ 
in  operation  were  so  touched,  the  leaves  would  probably  be 
torn  apart  by  the  violence  of  the  divergence.  Since  we  have 
seen  in  §  294  that  the  divergence  of  the  gold  leaves  is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  potential  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  connected, 
we  learn  from  this  experiment  that  the  chemical  actions  in  the 
galvanic  cell  are  able  to  produce  between  its  terminals  but  a 
very  small  potential  difference  in  comparison  with  that  pro- 
duced by  the  static  machine  between  its  terminals.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  potential  difference  between  the  terminals  of  the 
cell  is  about  one  volt,  while  that  between  the  knobs  of  the 
electrical  machine  may  be  as  much  as  200,000  volts. 

But  if  the  knobs  of  the  static  machine  are  connected  to  the 
ends  of  the  wire  of  Fig.  243,  and  the  machine  operated,  the  cur- 
rent sent  through  the  wire  will  not  be  large  enough  to  produce 
any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  needle.  Since  under  these  same 
circumstances  the  galvanic  cell  produced  a  very  large  effect 
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upon  the  needle,  we  learn  that  although  the  cell  develops  a  very 
small  P.D.  between  its  terminals,  it  nevertheless  sends  through 
the  connecting  wire  very  much  more  electricity  per  second 
than  the  static  machine  is  able  to  send.  This  is  because  the 
chemical  action  of  the  cell  is  able  to  recharge  the  plates  to 
their  small  P.D.  practically  as  fast  as  they  are  discharged 
through  the  wire,  whereas  the  static  machine  requires  a  rela- 
tively long  time  to  recharge  its  terminals  to  their  high  P.D. 
after  they  have  once  been  discharged. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Under  what  conditions  will  an  electric  charge  produce  a  magnetic 
effect  ? 

2.  How  can  you  test  whether  or  not  a  current  is  flowing  in  a  wire  ? 

3.  How  does  the  current  delivered  by  a  cell  differ  from  that  delivered 
by  a  static  machine  ? 

4.  Mention  three  respects  in  which  the  behavior  of  magnets  is  similar 
to  that  of  electric  charges ;  two  respects  in  which  it  is  different. 

Chemical  Effects  of  the  Current;  Electrolysis* 

302.  Electrolysis.  Let  two  platinum  electrodes  be  dipped  into  a 
solution  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  let  the  terminals  of  a  battery 
producing  a  pressure  of  10  volts  or  more  be  applied  to  these  electrodes. 
Oxygen  gas  is  found  to  be  given  off  at  the  electrode  at  which  the  cur- 
rent enters  the  solution,  called  the  anode,  while  hydrogen  is  given  off 
at  the  electrode  at  which  the  current  leaves  the  solution,  called  the 
cathode.  These  gases  may  be  collected  in  test  tubes  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  215. 

In  accordance  with  the  theory  now  in  vogue  among  physi- 
cists and  chemists,  when  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  with  water 
so  as  to  form  a  dilute  solution,  the  H^SO^  molecules  split 
up  into  three  electrically^  charged  parts,  called  ions,  the  two 

*  Tliis  subject  should  be  accompanied  or  followed  by  a  laboratory  experi- 
ment on  electrolysis  and  the  principle  of  the  storage  battery.  See,  for 
example,  Experiment  36  of  the  authors'  Manual. 
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Fig.  245.   Electrolysis 
of  water 


hydrogen  ions  each  carrying  a  positive  charge  and  the  SO^  ion 
a  double  negative  charge  (Fig.  246).  This  phenomenon  is 
known  as  dissociation.  The  solution  as 
a  whole  is  neutral;  that  is,  it  is  un- 
charged, because  it  contains  just  as  many 
positive  as  negative  charges. 

As  soon  as  an  electrical  field  is  estab- 
lished in  the  solution  by  connecting  the 
electrodes  to  the  positive  and  negative 
terminals  of  a  battery,  the  hydrogen  ions 
begin  to  migrate  toward  the  negative  elec- 
trode (that  is,  the  cathode)  and  there,  after  giving  up  their 
charges,  unite  to  form  molecules  of  hydrogen  gas  (Fig.  245). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  negative 
SO^  ions  migrate  to  the  positive 
electrode  (that  is,  the  anode), 
where  they  give  up  their  charges 
to  it,  and  then  act  upon  the 
water  (H^O),  thus  forming 
HgSO^   and  liberating  oxygen. 

If  the  volumes  of  hydrogen 
and  of  oxygen  are  measured, 
the  hydrogen  is  found  to  occupy 

in  every  case  just  twice  the  volume  occupied  by  the  oxygen. 
This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  reasons  for  believing  that  a  molecule 
of  water  consists  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen. 

303.  Electroplating.  If  the  solution,  instead  of  being  sul- 
phuric acid,  had  been  one  of  copper  sulphate  (CuSO^),  the 
results  would  have  been  precisely  the  same  in  every  respect, 
except  that,  since  the  hydrogen  ions  in  the  solution  are  now 
replaced  by  copper  ions,  the  substance  deposited  on  the  cathode 
is  pure  copper  instead  of  hydrogen.  This  is  the  principle 
involved  in  electroplating  of  all  kinds.  In  commercial  work 
the  positive  plate,  that  is,  the  plate  at  which  the  current 
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Fig.  246.  Showing  dissociation  of 
sulphuric-acid  molecules  in  water 
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Fig.  247.   A  simple  electro- 
plating bath 
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enters  the  bath,  is  always  made  from  the  same  metal  as  that 
which  is  to  be  deposited  from  the  solution,  for  in  this  ease 
the  SO^  or  other  negative  ions  dissolve  this  plate  as  fast  as 
the  metal  ions  are  deposited  upon 
the  other.  The  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion, therefore,  remains  unchanged. 
In  effect,  the  metal  is  simply  taken 
from  one  plate  and  deposited  on  the 
other.  Fig.  247  represents  a  simple 
form  of  silver-plating  bath.  The 
anode  A  is  of  pure  silver.  The 
spoon  to  be  plated  is  the  cathode  K.  In  practice  the  articles  to 
be  plated  are  often  suspended  from  a  central  rod  (Fig.  248). 
while  on  both  sides  about  the  articles  are  the  suspended 
anodes.  This  arrangement  gives 
a  more  even  deposit  of  metal. 
In  silver  plating  the  solution 
consists  of  500  grams  of  potas- 
sium cyanide  and  250  grams  of 
silver  cyanide  in  10  liters  of 
water. 

304.  Electrotyping.  In  the  process  of  electrotyping,  the  page 
is  first  set  up  in  the  form  of  common  type.  A  mold  is  then 
taken  in  wax  or  gutta-percha.  This  mold  is  then  coated  with 
powdered  graphite  to  render  it  a  conductor,  after  which  it  is 
ready  to  be  suspended  as  the  cathode  in  a  copper-plating  bath, 
the  anode  being  a  plate  of  pure  copper  and  the  liquid  a  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate.  When  a  sheet  of  copper  as  thick  as 
a  visiting  card  has  been  deposited  on  the  mold,  the  latter  is 
removed  and  the  wax  replaced  by  a  type-metal  backing,  to 
give  rigidity  to  the  copper  fihns.  From  such  a  plate  as  xnaay 
as  a  lumdred  thousand  impressions  may  be  mad^ 
all  books  which  run  through  large  editions  f 
such  electrotypes. 


Fiii.  248.    Electroplating  bath 
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305.  Legal  units  of  current  and  quantity.  In  1834  Faraday 
(see  opposite  p.  290)  found  that  a  given  current  of  elec- 
tricity flowing  for  a  given  time  always  deposits  the  same 
amount  of  a  given  element  from  a  solution,  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  solution  which  contains  the  element.  For  ex- 
ample, one  ampere,  the  unit  of  current,  always  deposits  in  an 
hour  4.025  grams  of  silver,  whether  the  electrolyte  is  silver 
nitrate,  silver  cyanide,  or  any  other  silver  compound.  Simi- 
larly, an  ampere  will  deposit  m  an  hour  1.181  grams  of  copper, 
1.203  grams  of  zinc,  etc.  Faraday  further  found  that  the 
amount  of  metal  deposited  in  a  given  cell  depended  solely 
on  the  product  of  the  current  strength  by  the  time,  that  is,  on 
the  quantity  of  electricity  which  had  passed  through  the  cell. 
These  facts  are  made  the  basis  of  the  legal  definitions  of 
current  and  quantity,  thus: 

The  %init  of  quantity^  called  the  coulomb^  is  the  quantity  of 
electricity  required  to  deposit  .001118  yram  of  silver. 

The  unit  of  current^  the  ampere^  is  the  current  which  will 
deposit  .001118  gram  of  silver  in  one  second. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  What  was  the  strength  of  a  current  that  deposited  11.84  g.  of 
copper  in  30  min.  ? 

2.  How  long  will  it  take  a  current  of  1  ampere  to  deposit  1  g.  of 
silver  from  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate? 

3.  If  the  same  current  used  in  Problem  2  were  led  through  a  solution 
containing  a  zinc  salt,  how  much  zinc  would  be  deposited  in  the  same  time? 

4.  How  could  a  silver  cup  be  given  a  gold  lining  by  use  of  the 
electric  current? 

5.  If  the  terminals  of  a  battery  are  immersed  in  a  glass  of  acidulated 
water,  how  can  you  tell  from  the  rate  of  evolution  of  the  gases  at  the 
two  electrodes  which  is  positive  and  which  is  negative  ? 

6.  The  coulomb  (f  305)  is  3  billion  times  as  large  as  the  electrostatic 
anit  of  qnftntitT  defined  in  §  280.  How  many  electrons  pass  per  second 
"^  ^lament  which  is  carrying  1  ampere  of 
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Magnetic  Effects  op  the  Current;  Properties 

OF  Coils 
306.  Shape  ot  the  magnetic  field  about  a  current.  If  we  plac« 

the  wire  which  connects  the  jilates  of  a  galvanic  cell  in  a  vertical  poa- 
tion  (Fig,  249)  and  explore  with  a  conijiass  needle  the  shape  of  the 
magnetic  field  about  the  current,  we  find  that  the  magnetic  lines  are 
c  circles  lyinR  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  wire  and  having 


Fig.  249 

Magnetic  field  about  a 

the  wire  as  their  common  center.  We  find,  moreover,  that  reversing  the 
current  reverses  the  direction  of  the  needle.  It  the  current  is  very  strong 
(say  40  amperes),  this  shape  of  the  field  can  be  shown  by  scattering  iron 
filings  on  a  plate  through  which  the  current  passes  (Fig.  249).  If  the  cur- 
rent is  weak,  the  experiment  should  be  performed  as  indicated  in  Fig.  250. 

The    relation    between    the 


direction  in  wliich  the  current        '^  ' '"  >'"' 


J]W>iy\J 


flows  and  the  direction  in  which 

the -V  pole  of  the  needle  points  p,^,  251,  The  right-hand  rale 
(this  is,  by  definition,  the  direc- 
tion ot"  the  magnetic  field)  is  given  in  the  following  conven- 
ient rule,  known  as  Ampere's  Rule:  If  the  right  hand  graxpi 
the  wire  as  in  Fig.  S51,  so  that  the  thumh  points  in  the  direction 
in  whivh  the  current  is  flowing,  then  the  magnetic  lines  encircU 
the  zvire  in  the  same  direction  aa  do  the  fingers  of  the  Juaid. 
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307.*  Loop  of  wire  carrying  a  current  equivalent  to  a  magnet 

disk.     Let  a  single  loop  of  wire  be  suspended  from  a  thread  in  the 

manner  shown  in  Fig.  252,  so  that  its  ends  dip  into  two  mercury  cups. 

Then  let  the  current  from  three  or  four  dry  cells 

be  sent  through  the  loop.   The  latter  will  be  found 

to  slowly  set  itself  so  that  the  face  of  the  loop  from 

which  the  magnetic  lines  emerge,  as  given  by  the 

right-hand  rule  (see  §  306  and  also  Fig.  253),  is 

toward  the  north.    Let  a  bar  magnet  be  brought 

near  the  loop.    The  latter  will  be  found  to  behave 

toward    the  magnet   in  all  respects  as  though  it 

were  a  flat  magnetic 

disk  whose  boundary 

is   the  wire,  the  face 

which     turns    toward 

the  north  being  an  N 

pole  and  the  other  an 

6^  pole. 


Fig.  252.    A  loop 

equivalent  to  a  flat 

magnetic  disk 


Fig.  253.  North  pole  of  disk 
is  face  from  which  magnetic 
lines  emerge ;  south  pole  is 
face  into  which  they  enter 


The  experiment  shows  what  posi- 
tion a  loop  bearing  a  current  will 
always  tend  to  assume  in  a  magnetic 
field ;  for,  since  a 
magnet  will  always 
tend  to  set  itself 
so  that  the  line  connecting  its  poles  is  par- 
allel to  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  lines 
of  the  field  in  which  it  is  placed,  a  loop 
must  set  itself  so  that  a  line  connecting  its 
magnetic  poles  is  parallel  to  the  lines  of  the 
magnetic  field,  that  is,  so  that  the  plane  of 
the  loop  18  perpendicular  to  the  field  (see 
Fig.  254);  or,  to  state  the  same  thing  in 
slightly  different  form,  if  a  loop  of  wire^ 
free  to  tum^  is  carrying  a  current  in  a  mag- 
netic fields  the  loop  will  %et  itself  so  as  to  include  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  lines  of  force  of  the  field. 


Fig.  264.  Position 
assumed  by  a  loop 
carrying  a  current 
in  a  magnetic  field 
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308.  Helix  carrying  a  current  equivalent  to  a  bar  magnet. 

Let  a  wire  bearing  a  current  be  wound  in  the  form  of  a  helix  and  held 
near  a  suspended  magnet,  as  in  Fig.  255.  It  will  be  found  to  act  in 
every  respect  like  a  magnet,  with  an  N 
pole  at  one  end  and  an  S  pole  at  the  other. 


Fig.  255.   Magnetic  effect 
of  a  helix 


This  result  might  have  been  pre- 
dicted from  the  fact  that  a  single 
loop  is  equivalent  to  a  flat-disk 
magnet ;  for  when  a  series  of  such 
disks  is  placed  side  by  side,  as  in  the 
helix,  the  result  must  be  the  same  as  placing  a  series  of  disk 
magnets  in  a  row,  the  N  pole  of  one  being  directly  in  contact 
with  the  S  pole  of  the  next,  etc.    These  poles  would  therefore 

all  neutralize  each  other  except 

at  the  two  ends.  We  therefore 
get  a  magnetic  field  of  the  shape 
shown  in  Fig.  256,  the  direction  of 
the  arrows  representing  as  usual 
the  direction  in  which  an  ^"  pole 
tends  to  move. 

The  right-hand  rule  as  given 
in  §  306  is  sufficient  in  every  case  to  determme  which  is  the  J\' 
and  which  the  S  pole  of  a  helix,  that  is,  from  which  end  the 
lines  of  magnetic  force  emerge  from  the  helix  and  at  which 
end  they  enter  it.  But  it  is  found  con- 
venient, in  the  consideration  of  coils, 
to  restate  the  right-hand  rule  in  a 
slightly  different  way,  thus :  If  the  coil 
is  (/rasped  in  the  right  hand  in  such  a 
way  that  the  fingers  point  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  current  is  flomng  in 
the  ivires,  the  thumb  unU  point  in  the  direction  of  the  north  poU 
of  the  helix  (see  ^*  ,  if  the  sign  of  the  poles 

is  knov  Q,  it  maj 


Fig.  256.  Magnetic  field  of  helix 


S 


^^^^S^^ 


Fig.  257.  Rule  for  poles 
of  helix 


?     riie  bai  eieoWo- 
mogTiet 
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be  determined  as  follow  s     If  tin  m/ht  hand  ix  plated  againsf 

the  eoil  with,  the  thumb  pointinq  in  tht    hr    ti  n    t  f>,»  Imes  q 

force  (that  is,  toward  the  north  pole 

of  the  helix),  the  fingers  v  lU  pass  N    f 

nroinid  the  coil  in  the  direction    m 

?rhich  the  mrrent  in  JJouitif 

309.  The  electromagnet.     Let  a 

core  of  soft  iron  be  inflertcd  iii  the  heliv 

(Fig.  25S).  The  poles  will  be  found  to  he 

enormouBly  strongei  th'iii  before     This 

is  because  the  core  is   magnetized  by  mdnctioa  from  the  field  of  the 

helix  in  precisBly  the  same  wa^  in  which  it  would  be  magnetised  by 

induction  if  placed  m  the  field  of  a  perma 

nent  magnet.  The  new  held  strength  about 

the  eoil  is  now  the  slim  of  the  fields  due 

to  the  core  and  that  due  to  the  coil     If  the 

current  is  broken    the  core  wil!  at  o 

lose  the  greater  part  of  its  magnetism    If 

the  current  is  reversed,  the  polarity  of  the 

core  will  be  reversed    Such  a  eoi!  with  a 

soft-iron  core  is  called  an  elei  triimaijnel  Fig   269    The  horspshne 

r^,  1      n  1  electron!  i^uet 

The  strength  of  an  electromagnet 

can  be  very  greatlj  incieased  by  gniug  it  such  form  that 
the  magnetic  hues  can  remain  in  iron  throughout  their  entu^ 
length  instead  of  emerging  into  air,  as  thej 
do  in  Fig.  2.'j8  For  this  reabon  electro 
magnets  are  i.isuall>  built  m  the  hoi^olioe 
form  and  provided  with  an  armature  4 
(Fig.  2.59),  through  which  a  complete  iron 
path  for  the  lines  of  force  is  estabhihed,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  260  The  strength  of  surh  B 
ma^et  depends  chiefly  upon  the  number  of 
M  whirh  encircle  it    the  expre? 

turns  '  denoting  the  product  of  the  number  of 
about  the  magnet  b\  the  number  of  amperes 


Fii    260   Themag- 

letie  cinuit  of  an 

electromafpet 


Tbe  figure  fthows,  In  proceBS  of  const  ruction,  one  of  the  most  recent  typ«s  of  liuge 
geuemtur  iit  electricity,  whicli  are  the  ontgroirtli  ol  tlie  discovery  ol  the  rclalioD 
between  mafnetiam  and  clectriuity  to  irliich  Ampere  contributed  so  muuli.  Tbe 
Sgnre  shows  In  place  one  of  tlie  rotating  electromag:i]ets,  whicti,  as  tbey  swing 
past  the  hage  eoila  of  the  stator  surrounding  tliem,  at  a  peripheral  speed  of  a  mile 
and  a  ball  a  minute,  generate  a  current  of  2T00  amperes  at  12,000  volts.  This  la 
one  of  the  three  32,500-kitawatt  tnacliines  built  for  installation  at  Niagara  Falls 


iispeiKied-ci 


Simple 
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placed  at  the  center,  the  passage  of  the  current  through  the 
coil  tends  to  deflect  the  needle  so  as  to  make  it  point  east 
and  west.  The  aniouat  of  deflection  under  these  conditiona 
is  taken  as  the  measure  of  current  strengtli. 
The  unit  of  current,  the  ampere,  is  in  fact 
approximately  the  same  as  the  current  which, 
flowing  tlirough  a  circular  coil  of  three 
turns  and  10  centimeters  radius,  set  in  a 
north-and-south  plane,  will  produce  a  deflec- 
tion of  45  degrees  at  Washington  in  a  small 
compass  needle  placed  at  its  center.  The 
legal  definition  of  the  ampere  is,  however, 
based  on  the  cliemical  effect  of  a  cuiTent. 
It  was  given  in  §  305. 

Nearly  all  current-measuring  instruments  consist  essentially 
either  of  a  small  compass  needle  at  the  center  of  a  fixed  coil,  as 
■  in  Fig.  261,  or  of  a  movable  coil  sus- 
pended between  the  poles  of  a  fixed 
magnet  in  the  manner  illustiated 
roughly  in  Fig.  262.  The  passive 
of  the  current  through  the  coil  pio- 
duees  a  deflection,  in  the  first  case, 
of  the  magnetic  needle  with  let- 
erence  to  the  fixed  coil,  and,  in  the 
second  case,  of  the  coil  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fixed  magnet.  If  the 
instrument  has  been  calibrated  to 
give  the  strength  of  the  current 
directly  in  amperes,  it  is  called  an 
ammeUr;  otherwise,  a  galvanometer 
(Fig.  263). 

311.  The  commercial  ammeter.  Fig.  264  shows  the  con- 
struction of  the  usual  form  of  commercial  ammeter.  Tlie 
coil  c  is  pivoted  on  jewel  bearings  and  is  held  at  its  zero 


Fio.  283.    A  lecture-table 
galvanometer 
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position  by  a  spiral  spring  p.   When  a  current  flows  through 

the  instrument,  if  it  were  not  for  the  spring  p  the  coil  would 

turn  tlirough  about  120°  or 

until  its  N  pole  came  oppo 

site  the  S  pole  of  the  magnet 

(see   Fig.  264).     Ihia    zero 

position  of  the  coil  is  chosen 

because  it  enables  the  icale 

divisions  to  be  nearly  equal 

The    conductor   i,    called   a 

g/tmit,   carries  nearly  all  the 

current  that    enters   the   ni 

strament  at  B,  only  an  exceed 

inglii  mnall  portion  of  it  gonig 

through   the  moviaig  coil 

The  shunt  is  usually  placed 

inside  the  instrument  unless 

interchangeable    shunts    are 

desired. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  What  is  the  principle  involved  in  the  chemical  method  of 
ing  the  strength  of  an  electric  current?  in  the  mftgnetic  method? 

2.  How  could  yon  test  whether  or  not  the  strength  of  an  electric 
current  is  the  saiue  in  all  parts  of  a  circuit?  Try  it. 

3.  Kxplaiu  from  the  diagram  of  the  commercial  ammeter  the  principle 
of  the  suspended-ooil,  or  d'Arsonval,  type  of  galvanometer. 

4.  Tn  calibrating  an  ammeter  the  current  which  produces  a  certain 
deflection  is  fonnd  to  dejiosit  J  g.  of  silver  in  50  min.  What  is  the 
strength  of  the  current? 

5.  AVhen  a  oomirass  needle  is  placed,  as  in  Fig.  261,  at  the  middle  of 
a  coil  of  wire  whicli  lies  in  a  north-and-south  plane,  the  deflection  pro- 
duced in  the  needle  l>_v  a  current  sent  through  the  coil  is  approximately 
projiortioniil  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  provided  the  deflection  is 
small, — not  more,  tor  example,  than  20°  or  25°;  but  when  the  defiectioa 
becomes  large,  —  say  60°  or  70°, —  it  increases  very  much  more  slowly 
than  does  the  current  which  produces  it.  Can  you  see  any  reason  why 
this  should  be  so? 
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312  The  electric  belL  The  electric  bell  (Fig.  265)  is  one  of  the 
simplest  applications  of  the  electromagnet.  When  the  button  P  is 
pressed  (Figs.  265  and  266),  the  electric  circuit  of  the  battery  is  closed, 

and  a  current  flows  in  at  .4,  through  the 
coils  of  the  magnet,  over  the  closed 
contact  c,  and  out  again  at  B.  But 
as  soon  as  this  current  is  established, 
the  electromagnet  E  pulls  over  the 
armature  a,  and  in  so  doing  breaks 
the  contact  at  c.  This  stops  the  cur- 
rent and  demagnetizes  the  magnet  E. 
The  armature  is  then  thrown  back 
against  c  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
spring  s  which  supports  it.  No  sooner 
is  the  contact  made  at  c  than  the  cur- 
rent again  begins  to  flow  and  the 
former  operation  is  repeated.  Thus 
the  circuit  is  automatically  made  and 
broken  at  c,  and  the  hammer  H  is 
in  consequence  set  into  rapid  vibration 
against  the  rim  of  the  bell. 

313.  The  telegraph.  The  electric 
telegraph  is  another  simple  appli- 
cation of  the  electromagnet.  The 
principle  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig. 
267.  As  soon 
as  the  key  A", 
at  Chicago  for  example,  is  closed,  the  current 
flows  over  the  line  to,  we  will  say,  New  York. 
There  it  passes  through  the  electromagnet  m, 
and  thence  back  to  Chicago  through  the  earth. 
The  armature  h  is  held  down  by  the  electro- 
magnet m  as  long  as  the  key  K  is  kept  closed. 
As  soon  as  the  circuit  is  broken  at  K  the  arma- 
ture is  pulled  up  by  the  spring  d.  By  means  of 
a  clockwork  device  the  tape  c  is  drawn  along  at 
a  umf  orm  rate  beneath  the  pencil  or  pen  carried 


Fig.  265.   The  electric  bell 


Fig.  266.  Cross  section 
of  electric  push  button 
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by  the  armature  h,  A  very  short  time  of  closing  of  K  produces  a  dot  upon 
the  tape  ;  a  longer  time,  a  dash.  As  the  Morse,  or  telegraphic,  alphabet 
consists  of  certain  combinations  of  dots  and  dashes,  any  desired  mes- 
sage may  be  sent  from  Chicago  and  recorded  in  New  York.    In  modern 


Chicago 


Fig.  267.   Principle  of  the  telegraph 


practice  the  message  is  not  ordinarily  recorded  on  a  tape,  for  operators 
have  learned  to  read  messages  by  ear,  a  very  short  interval  between  two 
clicks  being  interpreted  as  a  dot,  a  longer  interval  as  a  dash. 

The  first  commercial  telegraph  line  was  built  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse  (see 
on  opposite  page)  between  Baltimore  and  Washington.  It  was  opened 
on  May  24,  1844,  w^ith  the  now  famous  message,  "What  hath  God 
wrought ! " 

314.  The  relay  and  sounder.  Since  the  current  that  comes  over  a 
long  telegraph  line  is  of  small  amperage,  the  armature  of  the  electro- 
magnet of  the  receiving  instrument  must  be  made  very  light  to  respond 
to  the  action  of  the  cur- 

Armaiure  Contact  Points 


Etectfvmagmet' 


Spring 

'  Attjusting  Screw 


rent.  The  electromagnet 
of  this  instrument  is  made 
of  mauv  thousand  turns 
of  fine  wire,  to  secure  the 
requisite  number  of  am- 
l)ere  turns  ( §  309)  to  work 
the  armature.  The  clicks 
of  such  an  armature  are 
not  sufficiently  loud  to  be 
read  easily  by  an  operator. 
Ileuce     at    each    station 

tliere  is  introduced  a  local  circuit,  which  contains  a  local  battery  and  a 
second  and  heavier  electromagnet,  which  is  called  a  sounder.  The  elec- 
tromagnet on  the  main  line  is  then  called  the  relay  (see  Fig.  268  and 
tlie  drawings  opposite  p.  261).    The  sounder  has  a  very  heavy  annature 


Fig.  268.   The  relay 


Samuel  F,  B.  Moose  (lTDl-1872) 

The  inTeiitol'  □(  Ihe  eleclrnmagnetic  recording  telegmph  ftnil  of  tho 
■lot-and-daah  alphabet  knou-u  by  his  DHuie,  vias  born  at  Cli&rlcs- 
towD,  MasHatihusotts,  graduated  a.t  Yale  Cullego  In  ISIO,  Invented 
the  commercial  telegraph  in  1B33,  and  struggled  for  twelve  years 
in  great  poverty  to  perfect  it  and  secure  its  proper  preeentutlon 
to  the  public.  The  first  public  exhibition  at  Ihe  oompleted  instm- 
ment  was  made  in  m37  at  New  York  University,  signals  being 
nent  through  ITOO  teet  of  copper  nire.  It  was  with  the  aid  ol  a 
(30,000  grant  from  Congresa  that  the  first  commorclal  line  was 
d  la  IBM  between  Washington  and  Baltimore 


i; 
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(Fig,  269,  A),  which  is  30  arranged  that  it  clicks  both  when  it  is  drawn 

dowfl  by  its  electromagnet  against  the  stop  S  and  when  it  is  pushed 

np  again  by  its  spring,  on  breaking  the  current,  against  the  stop  (. 

TUe    interval    which    elapses    between   these 

two  clicks  indicates  to  the  operator  whether  a 

dot  or  a  dash  is  sent.    The  small  current  in  the 

main  line  simply  serres  to  close  and  open  the 

circHit   in   the  local   battery  which   operates 

the  sounder  (see  drawings  on  opposite  page). 

The  electro mi^nets  of   the    relay   and    the 

sounder  differ  in  that  the  latter  consists  of  a 

few  hundred  turns  of  coarse  wire  and  carries     ^'O-  260-    The  sounder 

a  comparatively  large  current. 

315.  Plan  of  a  telegraphic  system.  The  actual  arrangement  of  the 
various  parts  of  a  telegraphic  system  is  shown  in  the  drawings  on  the 
opposite  page.  When  an  operator  at  Chicago  wishes  to  send  a  message 
to  New  I'ork,  he  first  opens  the  switch  which  ia  connected  to  his  key, 
and  which  is  always  kept  closed  except  when  he  is  sending  a  ntessage- 
He  then  begins  to  oj)erate  his  key,  thus  controlling  the  clicks  of  both 
his  own  sounder  and  that  at  New  York.  When  the  Chicago  switch  is 
closed  and  the  one  at  New  York  open,  the  New  York  operator  is  able  to 
send  a  message  back  over  the  same  line.  In  practice  a  message  is  not 
usually  sent  as  far  as  from  Chicago  to  New  York  over  a  single  line, 
save  in  the  case  of  transoceanic  cables.  Instead  it  is  automatically 
transferred,  say  at  Cleveland,  to  a  second  line,  which  carries  it  on.  to 
Buffalo,  where  it  is  again  transferred  to  a  third  line,  which  carries 
it  on  to  New  York.  Tlie  transfer  is  made  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  the  transfer  from  the  niaiu  circuit  to  the  sounder  circuit.  If,  for 
example,  the  sounder  circuit  at  Cleveland  is  lengthened  so  as  to  extend 
to  Buffalo,  and  if  the  sounder  itself  is  replaced  by  a  relay  (called  in 
this  case  a  repeater),  and  the  local  battery  by  a  line  battery,  then  the 
sounder  circuit  has  been  transformed  into  a  repeater  circuit,  and  all  the 
conditions  are  met  for  an  automatic  transfer  of  the  message  at  Cleveland. 

QUESTIOHS  Ain>  PROBLEMS 

I.   Draw  a  diagram  siiowing  how  an  electric  bell  works. 

2-  Draw  a  diagram  of  a  short  two-st«tion  telegraph  line  which  has 
only  one  instrument  at  each  station. 

3.  Draw  a  diagram  showing  how  the  relay  and  sounder  operate  in  a 
telegraphic  circuit.  Why  is  a  relay  used? 
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Resistance  and  Electromotive  Force 

316.  Electrical  resistance.*  Let  the  circuit  of  a  galvanic  cell  be 
connected  through  a  lecture-table  ammeter,  or  any  low-resistance  gal- 
vanometer, and,  for  example,  20  feet  of  No.  30  copper  wire,  and  let  the 
deflection  of  the  needle  be  noted.  Then  let  the  copper  wire  be  replaced 
by  an  equal  length  of  No.  30  German-silver  wire.  The  deflection  will 
be  found  to  be  a  verv  small  fraction  of  what  it  was  at  first. 

A  cell,  therefore,  which  is  capable  of  developing  a  certain 
fixed  electrical  pressure  is  able  to  force  very  much  more 
current  through  a  given  wire  of  copper  than  through  an 
exactly  similar  wire  of  German  silver.  We  say,  therefore, 
that  German  silver  offers  a  higher  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  electricity  than  does  copper.  Similarly,  every  particular 
substance  has  its  own  characteristic  power  of  transmitting 
electrical  currents.  Since  silver  is  the  best  conductor  known, 
resistances  of  different  substances  are  commonly  referred  to 
it  as  a  standard,  and  the  ratio  between  the  resistance  of  a 
given  whe  of  any  substance  and  the  resistance  of  an  exactly 
similar  silver  wire  is  called  the  specific  resistance  of  that  sub- 
stance. The  specific  resistances  of  some  of  the  commoner 
metals  in  terms  of  silver  are  given  below: 

.     6.00      German  silver       18.1 

7.20      Mercury .     .     .     63.1 

.     13.5      Nichrome    .     .     66.6 

The  resistance  of  any  conductor  is  directly  proportional  to 
its  le7igth  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  area  of  its  cross 
section  or  to  the  square  of  its  diameter. 

The  unit  of  resistance  is  the  ohm^  named  after  Georg  Ohm 
(see  opposite  p.  268).   A  length  of  9.35  feet  of  No.  30  copper 

ibl^ot  dunild  be  accompanied  and  followed  by  laboratory  experi- 

T.  on  the  comparison  of  wire  resistances,  and  on  the 

iditances.  See,  for  example,  Experiments  32, 83, 

L 


Silver      .     . 

.     1.00 

Soft  iron 

Copper    .     . 

.     1.11 

Platinum 

Aluminium  . 

.     1.87 

Hard  steel 
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wire,  or  6.2  inches  of  No.  30  German-silver  wire,  has  a 
resistance  of  about  one  ohm.  The  legal  definition  of  the  ohm 
is  a  resistance  equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  mercury  106.3 
centimeters  long  and  1  square  millimeter  in  cross  section^  at  0°  C, 

317.  Resistance  and  temperature.   Let  the  circuit  of  a  galvanic 

cell  be  closed  through  a  galvanometer  of  very  low  resistance  and  about 
10  feet  of  No.  30  iron  wire  wrapped  about  a  strip  of  asbestos.  Let  the 
deflection  of  the  galvanometer  be  observed  as  the  wire  is  heated  in  a 
Bunsen  flame.  As  the  temperature  rises  higher  and  higher  the  current 
will  be  found  to  fall  continually. 

The  experiment  shows  that  the  resistance  of  iron  increases 
with  rising  temperature.  This  is  a  general  law  which  holds  for 
all  metals.  In  the  case  of  liquid  conductors,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  resistance  usually  decreases  with  increasing  temperature. 
Carbon  and  a  few  other  solids  show  a  similar  behavior,  the 
filament  in  the  early  form  of  incandescent  electric  lamp 
having  only  about  half  the  resistance  when  hot  which  it  has 
when  cold. 

318.  Electromotive  force  and  its  measurement.*  The  poten- 
tial difference  which  a  galvanic  cell  or  any  other  generator  of 
electricity  is  able  to  maintain  between  its  terminals  when 
these  terminals  are  not  connected  by  a  wire  —  that  is,  the  total 
electrical  pressure  which  the  generator  is  capable  of  exerting  — 
is  commonly  called  its  electromotive  force^  usually  abbreviated 

to  E.M.F.  The  E,M,F.  of  an  electrical  generator  may  he  de- 
fined as  its  capacity  for  producing  electrical  pressure,  or  P.D. 

Tliis  P.D.  might  be  measured,  as  in  §  294,  by  the  deflection 

produced  in  an  electroscope  when  one  terminal  is  connected 

to  the  case  of  the  electroscope  and  the  other  terminal  to  the 

knob.   Potential  differences  are,  in  fact,  measured  in  this  way 

in  all  so-called  electrostatic  voltmeters. 

*Tlito  aibfMt  ahoold  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  laboratory  work  on 
X,M  J.  8m^  lor  Ksunple,  Experiment  81  of  the  authors^  Manual. 
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Fig.  270.    Hydrostatic 

analogy  of  the  action 

of  a  galvanic  cell 


The  more  common  type  of  potential-difference  measurer 
consists,  however,  of  an  instrument  made  like  a  galvanometer 
(Fig.  263),  except  that  the  coil  of  wire  is  made  of  very  many 
turns  of  extremely  fine  wire,  so  that  it 
carries  a  very  small  current.  The  amount 
of  current  which  it  does  carry,  however, 
is  proportional  to  the  difference  in  elec- 
trical pressure  existing  between  its  ends 
when  these  are  touched  to  the  two  points 
whose  P.D.  is  sought.  The  principle  un- 
derlying this  type  of  voltmeter  will  be 
better  understood  from  a  consideration 
of  the  following  water  analogy.  If  the 
stopcock  K  (Fig.  270)  in  the  pipe  con- 
necting the  water  tanks  C  and  D  is  closed, 
and  if  the  water  wheel  A  is  set  in  motion 
by  applying  a  weight  W^  the  wheel  will  turn  until  it  creates 
such  a  difference  in  the  water  levels  between  C  and  D  that 
the  back  pressure  against  the  left  face  of  the  wheel  stops  it 
and  brings  the  weight  Wto  rest.  In  precisely 
the  same  way  the  chemical  action  withm  the 
galvanic  cell  whose  terminals  are  not  joined 
(Fig.  271)  develops  positive  and  negative 
charges  upon  these  terminals ;  .  that  is,  creates 
a  P.D.  between  them  until  the  back  electrical 
pressure  through  the  cell  due  to  this  P.D.  is 
sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  further  chemical 
action.  The  seat  of  the  E.M.F.  is  at  the  sur- 
faces of  contact  of  the  metals  with  the  acid, 
where  the  chemical  actions  take  place. 

Now,  if  tlie  water  reservoirs  (Fig.  270)  are 
put  in  communication  by  opening  the  stopcock  if,  the  differ- 
ence in  level  between  C  and  D  will  begin  to  fall,  and  the 
wheel  will  begin  to  build  it  up  again.    But  if  the  carrying 


Fig.  271.  Meas- 
urement of  P.D. 
between  the  ter- 
minals of  a  gal- 
vanic cell 
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capacity  of  the  pipe  ab  is  small  in  eomparisoii  with  the  capac- 
ity of  the  wheel  to  remove  water  from  D  and  supply  it  to  C, 
then  the  difference  of  level  which  permanently  exists  between 
C  and  D  when  K  is  open  will  not  be  appreciably  smaller  than 
when  it  is  closed.  In  this  case  the  cnrrent  which  flows  through 
ah  maj'  obviously  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  difference 
ill  pressure  which  the  pump  is  able  to  maintain  between  C 
and  D  when  K  is  closed. 

In  precisely  the  same  way,  if  the  terminals  C  and  2>  of 
the  cell  (Fig.  271)  are  connected  by  attaching  to  them  the 
terminals  a  and  b  of  any  conductor,  they  at  once  begin  to 
dischai^e  through  this  conductor,  and  their  P.D,  therefore 
begins  to  fall.  But  if  the  chemical  action  in  the  cell  is  able 
to  rechai^e  C  and  D  very  rapidly  in  comparison  with  the 
ability  of  the  wire  to  discharge  tliem,  then  the  P.D,  between 
C  and  D  will  not  be  appreciably  lowered 
by  the  presence  of  the  connecting  conductor. 
In  this  case  the  current  which  flows  through 
the  conducting  coil,  and  therefore  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  needle  at  its  center,  may  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  the  electrical  pres- 
sure developed  by  tlie  cell,  that  is,  of  the 

P.D.  between  its  unconnected  terminals.         _      „_~    ,    . 

Fig.  272.    Lectnre- 

The    common    voltmeter    (Fig.  272)    is,         table  voltmeter 
then,  exactly  like  an  ammeter,  save  that  it 
offers  so  high  a  resistance  to  the  passive  of  electricity  through 
it  that  it  does  not  appreciably  reduce  the  P.D.  between  the 
points  to  which  it  is  comiected. 

319.  The  commercial  voltmeter.  Fig,  273  shows  the  con- 
struction of  the  common  form  of  commercial  voltmeter.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  ammeter  (Fig.  264)  in  that  the  shunt  is  omitted, 
and  a  high-resistance  coil  R  is  put  in  series  with  the  moving 
coil  c.  The  resistance  of  a  voltmeter  may  be  many  thousand 
ohms.    The  current  that  passes  through  it  is  very  small 
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320.  The  dectromotlye  forces  of  galvanic  cells.  Let  a  voltmeter 
of  any  sort  be  connected  to  tiie  terminals  of  a  simple  gftlvanic  cell,  like 
that  of  Fig.  242.  Then  let  the  distance  between  the  plates  and  the 
amount  of  their  immersion  be 
changed  through  wide  limits.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  deflection 
produced  is  altogether  independent 
of  the  shape  or  size  of  the  plates 
or  their  distance  apart.  But  if  the 
nature  of  the  plates  is  changed, 
the  deflection  changes.  Thus,  while 
copper  and  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  have  an  E.M.F.  of  one  volt, 
carbon  and  zinc  show  an  E.M.F. 
of  at  least  1.5  volts,  while  carbon 
and  copper  will  show  an  E.M.F.  of 
very  much  less  than  a  volt.  Sim- 
ilarly, by  changing  the  nature  of 
the  liquid  in  which  the  plates  are 
immersed,  we  can  produce  changes 
in  the  deflection  of  the  voltmeter.* 

We  learn,  therefore,  that  the  E.M.F.  of  a  galvanic  cell  depeiidi 
gimply  upon  the  materials  of  which  the  cell  is  composed,  and  not 
at  all  upon  the  shape,  size,  or  distance  apart  of  the  plates. 

321 .  Fall  of  potential  along  a  conductor  carrying  a  current. 

Not  only  does  a  P.D.  exist  between  the  terminals  of  a  cell  on 
open  circuit,  but  also  between  any  two  points  on  a  conductor 
through  which  a  current  is  passing.  For  example,  in  the 
electrical  circuit  shown  in  Fig.  274  the  potential  at  the  point 
a  is  higher  than  tliat  at  m,  that  at  m  higher  than  that  at  n, 
etc.,  just  as,  in   the  water  circuit  sho^vn   in   Fig.  275,  the 


•  A  vertical  lecture-table  voltmeter  (Fig.  272)  and  a  similar  a] 
desirable  for  this  and  aoute  of  the  following  experiments,  but  liomemade 
high-  and  low-resl stance  galvanometers,  U1;e  tliose  described  in  the  authors' 
Manual,  are  thoroughly  satisfactory,  save  for  the  fact  that  one  student  must 
lake  tlie  readings  for  the  class. 


I 

b    u ' 


Fio.274.  Showing  method  of 
connecting  voltmeter  to  find 
P.D.  between  any  two  points 
m  and  n  on  an  electrical  circuit 
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hydrostatic  pressure  at  a  is  greater 
than  that  at  m,  that  at  m  greater 
than  that  at  n,  etc.  The  fall  in  the 
water  pressure  between  m  and  n 
(Fig,  275)  is  measured  by  the  water 
head  n'a.  If  we  wish  to  measure  the 
fall  in  electrical  potential  between 
Mi  and  n  (Fig.  274),  we  touch  the 
terminals  of  a  voltmeter  to  these 
points  in  the  manner  shown  iu  the 
figure.  Its  reading  gives  us  at  once 
the  P.D.  between  m  and  n  in  volts, 
provided  always  that  its  own  current- 
carrying  capacity  is  so  small  that  it 
does  not  appreciably  lower  the  P.D.  between  the  points  m 
and  n  by  bemg  touched  across  them;  that  is,  provided  the 
current  which  flows  through  it  is  neg- 
ligible in  comparison  with  that  which 
flows  through  the  conductor  which 
alreadj-  joins  the  points  m  and  n. 

322.  Ohm's  law.  In  1826  Ohm 
announced  the  discovery  that  the 
currents  fumithed  hy  different  gal- 
vanic cells,  or  combinations  of  cells, 
are  always  directly  proportional  to 
the  lE.M.F.^B  existing  in  the  circuits  in 
which  the  currents  flaw,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  total  resistances  of 
these  circuits ;  that  is,  if  /  represents 
the  current  in  amperes, -£  the  E.M.F. 
in  volts,  and  S  the  resistance  of  the 
circuit  in  ohms,  then  Ohm's  law  as  applied  to  the  complete  cir- 

,     -ff     , ,    ^  .  ^      electromotive  force  „  ^ 

J=  — ;  that  IS,  current  = ■ ■■         (1) 

Jt  resistance 


Fio.  276.    Hydroatatic  anal- 
ogy of  fall  of  pot«atial  in  an 
electrical  circuit 
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As  applied  to  any  portion  of  an  electrical  circuit,  Ohm's 

fv  is 


law  IS 

^     P,D.     , ,    ,  .  .      potential  difference       ^^^ 

/=  -— -  ;  that  IS,  current  =  ^ : ,     ^2) 

R  resistance 

where  P.D.  represents  the  difference  of  potential  in  volts  be- 
tween any  two  points  in  the  circuit,  and  B  the  resistance  in 
ohms  of  the  conductor  connecting  these  two  points.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  laws  in  physics. 

Both  of  the  above  statements  of  Ohm's  law  are  included 

in  the  equation 

volts  .^. 

amperes  =  — •  (3) 

ohms 

323.  Internal  resistance  of  a  galvanic  cell.    Let  the  zinc  and 

copper  plates  of  a  simple  galvanic  cell  be  connected  to  an  ammeter,  and 
the  distance  between  the  plates  then  increased.  The  deflection  of  the 
needle  will  be  found  to  decrease,  or  if  the  amount  of  immersion  is 
decreased,  the  current  also  will  decrease. 

Now,  since  the  E.M.F.  of  a  cell  was  shown  in  §  320  to  be 
wholly  independent  of  the  area  of  the  plates  immersed  or  of 
the  distance  between  them,  it  will  be  seen  from  Ohm's  law 
that  the  change  in  the  current  in  these  cases  must  be  due  to 
some  change  in  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit.  Since  the 
wire  which  constitutes  the  outside  portion  of  the  circuit  has 
remained  the  same,  we  must  conclude  that  the  liquid  ivithin 
the  cell^  as  well  as  the  external  ivire^  offers  resistance  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  current  This  internal  resistance  of  the  liquid  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  distance  between  the  plates,  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  immersed  portion  of 
the  plates.  If,  then,  we  represent  the  external  resistance  of  the 
circuit  of  a  galvanic  cell  by  R^  and  the  internal  by  M^t  Ohm's 
law  as  applied  to  the  entire  circuit  takes  the  form 

1=-^ —  (4) 


F 


(1787-1854) 


Crprmgia  pLyaldat  aud  dlaoovi^rFr  of  the  famous  law  in  plifsics 
whlt^h  benrs  Ills  name.  He  was  bam  and  educated  at  Erlua^en. 
It  VI13  lu  1826,  while  he  was  teauhing  mathematli's  lit  a  gym- 
iiaaiuiu  in  Cologne,  that  be  published  his  tamDug  paper  on  the 
experimeatal  prool  of  his  law.  At  the  time  uf  his  d^th  he  was 
professor  of  eipHriiueutal  physics  in  the  iiuiversity  at  Munich. 
The  ohm,  the  pructioal  uuit  uf  rusistaitco,  la  nuincd  lu  hia  honor 
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Thus,  if  a  simple  cell  has  an  internal  resistance  of  2  ohms  and  an 
E.M.F.  of  1  volt,  the  current  which  will  flow  through  the  circuit  when 
its  terminals  are  connected  by  9.35  ft.  of  No.  30  copper  wire  (1  ohm)  is 

=  .33  ampere. 

324.  Measurement  of  internal  resistance.  A  simple  and  direct  method 
of  finding  a  length  of  wire  which  has  a  resistance  equivalent  to  the 
internal  resistance  of  a  cell  is  to  connect  the  cell  first  to  an  ammeter 
or  any  galvanometer  of  negligible  resistance*  and  then  to  introduce 
enough  German-silver  wire  into  the  circuit  to  reduce  the  galvanometer 
reading  to  half  its  original  value.  The  internal  resistance  of  the  cell  is 
then  equal  to  that  of  the  German-silver  wire.  Why  ?  A  still  easier  nietliod 
in  case  both  an  ammeter  and  a  voltmeter  are  available  is  to  divide  the 
E.M.F.  of  the  cell  as  given  by  the  voltmeter  by  the  current  which  the  cell 
is   able  to  send  through  the  ammeter  when  connected  directly  to  its 

terminals;  for  in  this  case  /?g  of  equation   (4)  is  negligiblv  small; 

E 

therefore  2?,  =  — .    This  gives  the  internal  resistance  directly  in  ohms. 

325.  Measurement  of  any  resistance  by  ammeter-voltmeter 
method.  The  simplest  way  of  measuring  the  resistance  of  a 
wire,  or,  in  general,  of  any  conductor,  is  to  connect  it  into  the 
circuit  of  a  galvanic  cell  in  the  manner 

voltmeter  Fto  measure  the  P. D.  between 
the  ends  a  and  h  of  the  wire  r,  the  resist- 


shown  in  Fig.  276.   The  ammeter  A  is         / (E^ 

inserted  to  measure  the  current,  and  the     ^-Xyrni»r->  »-»-»-> o»< 


1        'I 

ance  of  which  is  sought.    The  resistance  ''       "^ 

of  r  in  ohms  is  obtained  at  once  from  the     _     «„^     , 

Fig.  276.    Ammeter-volt- 
ammeter  and  voltmeter  readmgs  with     dieter  method  of  meas- 

i.1        •  1     r  x-u    1         ^      P.D.     p  T  .  ,  uring  resistance 

the  aid  ot  the  law  /=  — — - ,  irom  which  ^ 

It 

P  D 

it  follows  that  R  =  — — -  •    Thus,  if  the  voltmeter  indicates  a 

P.D.  of  .4  volt  and  the  ammeter  a  current  of  .5  ampere,  the 

.4 

resistance  of  r  is  ^  =  .8  ohm.t 

.5 

*A  lecture-table  ammeter  is  best,  but  see  note  on  page  266. 

t  See  Experiment  33  of  the  authors'  Manual  for  Wheatstone's  bridge  method 
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326.  Joint  resistance  of  conductors  connected  in  series  and  in 

parallel.    When  resistances  are  connected  as  in  Fig.  277,  so 

that  the  same  current  flows 

iOhm    achm      OOhm      iOhm . 


Fig.  277.   Series  coimectious 


through    each   of  them   in 

succession,  they  are  said  to 

be  connected  in  series.    The 

total  resistance  of  a  number 

of  conductors  so  connected  is  the  sum  of  the  several  resistances. 

Thus,  in  the  case  shown  in  the  figure  the  total  resistance 

between  a  and  6  is  10  ohms. 

When  n  exactly  similar  conductors  are  joined  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  278,  that  is,  in  parallel  or  multiple,  the  total 
resistance  between  a  and  b  is  1/n  of  the 
resistance  of  one  of  them ;  for  obviously, 
with  a  given  P.D.  between  the  points 
a  and  h,  four  conductors  will  carry  four 
times  as  much  current  as  one,  and  n 
conductors  will  carry  n  times  as  much 
current  as  one.  Therefore  the  resistance, 
which  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
carrying  capacity  (see  §  322),  is  1/n  as  much  as  that  of  one. 

327.  Shunts.  A  wire  connected  in  parallel  with  another 
wire  is  said  to  be  a  shunt  to  that  wire.  Thus,  the  conductor 
X  (Fig.  279)  is  said  to  be  shunted  across 
the  resistance  E,  Under  such  conditions 
the  currents  carried  by  E  and  X  will  be 
inversely  proportional  to  tlieir  resistances, 
so  that  if  X  is  1  ohm  and  E  is  10  ohms,  E 
will  cany  -^  as  much  current  as  X,  or  -^ 
of  the  whole  current.  In  other  words,  since  the  carrying 
power,  or  conductance^  of  X  is  ten  times  that  of  E,  ten  times 
as  much  current  will  flow  through  X  as  through  J?,  or  -i-^  of 
tlie  whole  current  will  pass  through  the  shunt.  The  ammeter 
(Fig.  264)  uses  a  shunt  of  exceedingly  small  resistance. 


Fig.  278.  Parallel  con- 
nections 


Fig. 279.    A  shunt 
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QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  How  can  you  prove  that  the  E.M.F.  of  a  cell  does  not  depend 
upon  the  size  or  nearness  of  the  plates  ? 

2.  How  can  you  prove  that  the  internal  resistance  of  a  cell  becomes 
smaller  when  the  plates  are  made  larger  ?  when  placed  closer  together  ? 

3.  If  the  potential  difference  between  the  terminals  of  a  cell  on  open 
circuit  is  to  be  measured  by  means  of  a  galvanometer,  why  must  the 
galvanometer  have  a  high  resistance  ? 

4.  Why  are  iron  wires  used  on  telegraph  lines  but  copper  wires  on 
trolley  systems  ? 

5.  A  voltmeter  which  has  a  resistance  of  2000  ohms  is  shunted 
across  the  terminals  A  and  i>  of  a  wire  which  has  a  resistance  of  1  ohm. 
What  fraction  of  the  total  current  flowing  from  A  to  B  will  be  carried 
by  the  voltmeter  ? 

6.  In  a  given  circuit  the  P.D.  across  the  terminals  of  a  resistance 
of  19  ohms  is  found  to  be  3  volts.  What  is  the  P.D.  across  the  termi- 
nals of  a  3-ohm  wire  in  the  same  circuit  ? 

7.  The  resistance  of  a  certain  piece  of  German-silver  wire  is  1  ohm. 
What  will  be  the  resistance  of  another  piece  of  the  same  length  but  of 
twice  the  diameter  ? 

8.  How  much  current  will  flow  between  two  points  whose  P.D.  is 
2  volts,  if  they  are  connected  by  a  wire  having  a  resistance  of  12  ohms  ? 

9.  What  P.D.  exists  between  the  ends  of  a  wire  whose  resistance  is 
100  ohms  when  the  wire  is  carrying  a  current  of  .3  ampere  ? 

10.  If  a  voltmeter  attached  across  the  terminals  of  an  incandescent 
lamp  shows  a  P.D.  of  110  volts,  while  an  ammeter  connected  in  series 
with  the  lamp  indicates  a  current  of  .5  ampere,  what  is  the  resistance 
of  the  incandescent  filament  ? 

11.  A  certain  storage  cell  having  an  E.M.F.  of  2  volts  is  found  to 
furnish  a  current  of  20  amperes  through  an  ammeter  whose  resistance 
is  .05  ohm.   Find  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell. 

12.  The  E.M.F.  of  a  certain  battery  is  10  volts  and  the  strength  of 
the  current  obtained  through  an  external  resistance  of  4  ohms  is  1.25 
amperes.   What  is  the  internal  resistance  of  the  battery  ? 

13.  Consider  the  diameter  of  No.  20  wire  to  be  three  times  that  of 
No.  30.  A  certain  No.  30  wire  1  meter  long  has  a  resistance  of  6  ohms. 
What  would  be  the  resistance  of  4  meters  of  No.  20  wire  made  of  the 
same  metal? 

14.  Three  wires,  each  having  a  resistance  of  15  ohms,  were  joined 
in  parallel  and  a  current  of  3  amperes  sent  through  them.  How  much 
was  the  E.M.F.  of  the  current? 
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Fig.  280.    Chemical 
actions  in  the  vol- 
taic cell 


Primary  Cells 
328.  Study  of  the  action  of  a  simple  cell.    If  the  simple  cell 

already  described,  that  is,  zinc  and  copper  strips  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
is  carefully  observed,  it  will  be  seen  that,  so  long  as  the  plates  are  not 
connected  by  a  conductor,  fine  bubbles  of  gas  are 
slowly  formed  at  the  zinc  plate,  but  none  at  the 
copper  plate.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  two  strips 
are  put  into  metallic  connection,  bubbles  appear  in 
great  numbers  about  the  copper  i)lat«  (Fig.  280), 
and  at  the  same  time  a  current  manifests  itself  in 
the  connecting  wire.  These  are  bubbles  of  hydro- 
gen. Tlu4r  appearance  on  the  zinc  may  be  pre- 
vented either  by  using  a  i)late  of  chemically  pure 
zinc  or  by  amalgamating  impure  zinc,  that  is,  by 
coating  it  over  with  a  thin  film  of  mercury.  But 
the  bubbles  on  the  copper  cannot  be  thus  disposed 
of.  They  are  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  the 
current  in  the  circuit.  If  the  current  is  allowed  to  run  for  a  considerable 
time,  it  will  be  found  that  the  zinc  wastes  away,  even  though  it  has  been 
amalgamated,  but  that  the  copper  plate  does  not  undergo  any  change. 

Wc  leani,  therefore,  that  the  electrical  current  in  the  simple 
cell  is  accompanied  by  the  eating  up  of  the  zinc  plate  by 
the  liquid,  and  by  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  bubbles  at  the 
copper  plate.  In  every  type  of  galvanic  cell,  actions  similar 
to  these  two  are  ahvays  found ;  that  is,  one  of  the  plates  is 
ahvai/s  eaten  vp,  and  upon  the  other  j)late  some  element  is  deposited. 
The  zinc,  which  is  eaten,  is  the  one  which  we  found  to  be 
negatively  charged  when  tested  (§  300),  so  that  when  the 
terminals  are  connected  through  a  wire,  the  negative  electrons 
flow  through  this  wire  from  the  zinc  plate  to  the  copper  plate. 
This  means,  in  aocordanee  with  the  convention  mentioned  in 
Uie  footnote  to  8  298,  that  the  direction  of  the  current  through 
*h^  •'HX^nfrom  the  uneaten  to  the  eaten  plate. 

nalgainatloii.  The  cause  of  tihe 
babbles  at  the  surface  of  im- 
ite  sulphuric  acid  is  that  litiile 
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electrical  circuits  are  set  up  between  the  zinc  and  the  small 
impurities  in  it  (carbon  or  iron  particles)  in  the  manner 
indicated   in  F^.  281.    If   the   zinc   is   pure,  «> 

these  little  local  currents  cannot,  of  course,  be  ^^ 

set  up,  and  consequently  no  hydrogen  bubbles  ^^ 

appear.     Amalgamation    stops    this    so-called  |^j 

local  action,  because  the  mercury  dissolves  the 
zinc,  while  it  does  not  dissolve  the  carbon,  '°'  '  ""^^ 
iron,  or  other  impurities.  The  zine-mercury 
amalgam  formed  is  a  homogeneous  substance  which  spreads 
over  the  whole  surface  and  covers  up  the  impurities.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  to  amalgamate  the  zinc  in  a  battery,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  consumption  of  the  zinc  when  the  cell 
is  on  open  circuit.  The  zinc  is  under  all  circumstances  eaten 
up  when  the  current  is  flowing,  amalgamation  serving  only 
to  prevent  its  consumption  when  the  circuit  is  open, 

330.  Theorjr  of  the  action  of  a  simple  cell.  A  simple  cell  inaj  be 
made  of  any  two  disaimilar  metals  immersed  in  a  solution  of  any  acid 
or  salt  For  eimplicity  let  us  examine  the  action  of  a  cell  composed  of 
plates  of  zinc  and  copper  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  hjdroclilorio 
acid.  The  chemical  formula  for  hydrochloric 
acid  la  HCl.  This  means  that  each  molecule 
of  the  add  consists  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
combined  with  one  atom  of  chlorine  As 
was  explained  ander  electrolysis  (g  302),  the 
acid  dissociates  into  positively  and  negatively 
chained  ions  (Fig.  282). 

When  a  zinc  plate  is  placed  in  such  a  solu 
tion,  the  acid  attacks  it  and  pulls  zinc  atoms  p^^  ^82  Showing  dlsso- 
into  wlnlion.  Now,  whenever  a  metal  d.s-  ^,^(,^„  ^^  hydn>chloric- 
polvea  in  ma  acid,  its  atoms,  for  some  unknown  acid  molecules  in  water 
Teason,  go  into  solation  bearing  little  positive 

chargM.  Tltt  eorraponding  negative  charges  must  it  left  on  the  zinc  plate 
in  icedMfy  the  same  way  in  which  a  negative  chaise  is  left  on  silk 
whrn  fOtbbn  elcetrification  is  produced  on  a  glass  rod  by  rubbing  it 
ivttk.  At  ifQb  K  ia  in  this  way,  then,  that  we  account  for  the  negative 
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charge  which  we  found  upon  the  zinc  plate  iu  the  experiment  which 
was  performed  with  the  galvanic  cell  and  the  electroscope  (see  §  300). 

The  i^assage  of  positively  charged  zinc  ions  into  solution  gives  a  posi- 
tive cliarge  to  the  solution  about  the  zinc  plate,  so  that  the  hydrogen 
ions  tend  to  be  repelled  away  from  this  plate.  When  these  repelled 
hydrogen  ions  reach  the  copper  plate,  some  of  them  give  up  their  charges 
to  it  and  then  collect  as  bubbles  of  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  we  account  for  the  positive  charge  which  we  found  on  the  copper 
plate  in  the  experiment  of  §  300. 

If  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  are  not  connected  by  an  outside  con- 
ductor, this  passage  of  positively  charged  zinc  ions  into  solution  con- 
tinues but  a  very  short  time,  for  the  zinc  soon  becomes  so  strongly  charged 
negatively  that  it  pulls  back  on  the  -f  zinc  ions  with  as  much  force  as 
the  acid  is  pulling  them  into  solution.  In  precisely  the  same  way  the 
copper  plate  soon  ceases  to  take  up  any  more  positive  electricity  from 
the  hydrogen  ions,  since  it  soon  acquires  a  large  enough  •{•  charge  to 
repel  them  from  itself  with  a  force  equal  to  that  with  which  they  are 
being  driven  out  of  solution  by  the  positively  charged  zinc  ions.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  we  account  for  the  fact  that  on  open  circuit  no  chemi- 
cal action  goes  on  in  the  simple  galvanic  cell,  the  zinc  and  copper  plates 
simply  })eooming  charged  to  a  definite  difference  of  potential  which  is 
called  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell. 

AVhen,  however,  the  copper  and  zinc  plates  are  connected  by  a  wire, 
a  current  at  once  flows  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc,  and  the  plates  thus 
begin  to  lose  their  charges.  This  allows  the  acid  to  pull  more  zinc  into 
solution  at  the  zinc  plate,  and  allows  more  hydrogen  to  go  out  of  solution 
at  the  coj^per  plate.  These  processes,  therefore,  go  on  continuously  so 
long  as  the  plates  are  connected.  Hence  a  continuous  current  flows 
through  the  connecting  wire  until  the  zinc  is  all  eaten  up  or  the 
hydn.»gen  ions  have  all  been  driven  out  of  the  solution,  that  is,  imtil 
either  the  plate  or  the  acid  has  bt»come  exhausted. 

331.  Polarization.  If  the  simple  galvanic  cell  described  is  con- 
nected to  a  lecture-table  ammeter  through  two  or  three  feet  of  No.  30 
German-silver  wire,  the  deflection  of  the  needle  will  decrease  slowly ; 
but  if  the  hydrogen  is  removed  from  the  copper  plate  (this  can  be  done 
completely  only  by  removing  and  thoroughly  drying  the  plate),  the 
deflection  will  be  found  to  return  to  its  first  value. 

''irimeat  shows  clearly  that  the  observed  f  aUing  off 
(  doe  to  the  collection  of  hydrogen  about  the 
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copper  plate.    This  phenomenon  of  the  weakening  of  the  cur- 
rent from  a  galvanic  cell  is  called  the  polarization  of  the  cell. 

332.  Causes  of  polarization.  The  presence  of  the  hydrogen 
bubbles  on  the  positive  plate  causes  a  diminution  in  the 
strength  of  the  current  for  two  reasons :  first,  since  hydrogen 
is  a  nonconductor,  by  collecting  on  the  plate  it  diminishes  the 
effective  area  of  the  plate  and  therefore  increases  the  internal 
resistance  of  the  cell ;  second,  the  collection  of  the  hydrogen 
about  the  copper  plate  lowers  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell,  because 
it  virtually  substitutes  a  hydrogen  plate  for  the  copper  plate, 
and  we  have  already  seen  (§  320)  that  a  change  in  any  of 
the  materials  of  which  a  cell  is  composed  changes  its  E.M.F. 
That  there  is  a  real  fall  in  E.M.F.  as  well  as  a  rise  in  internal 
resistance  when  a  cell  polarizes  may  be  directly  proved  in 
the  following  way: 

Let  the  deflection  of  a  lecture-table  voltmeter  whose  terminals  are- 
attached  to  the  freshly  cleaned  plates  of  a  simple  cell  be  noted.  Then 
let  the  cell's  terminals  be  short-circuited  through  a  coarse  wire  for  half 
a  minute.  As  soon  as  the  wire  is  removed,  the  E.M.F.,  indicated  by  the^ 
voltmeter,  will  be  found  to  be  much  lower  than  at  first.  It  will,  however^ 
gradually  creep  back  toward  its  old  value  as  the  hydrogen  disappears, 
from  the  plate,  but  a  thorough  cleaning  and  drying  of  the  plate  will  be- 
necessary  to  restore  completely  the  original  E.M.F. 

The  different  forms  of  galvanic  cells  in  common  use  differ 
chiefly  in  different  devices  employed  either  for  disposing  of 
the  hydrogen  bubbles  or  for  preventing  their  formation. 
The  most  common  types  of  such  cells  are  described  in  the 
following  sections. 

333.  The  Daniell  cell.  The  Daniell  cell  consists  of  a  zinc  plate 
immersed  in  zinc  sulphate  and  a  copper  plate  immersed  in  copper  sul- 
phate, the  two  liquids  being  kept  apart  either  by  means  of  an  unglazed 
earthen  cup,  m  in  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  283,*  or  else  by  gravity. 

*  To  set  up,  fill  the  battery  jar  with  a  saturated  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate. Xm  the  porous  cup  with  water  and  add  a  handful  of  zinc  sulphate: 
crystals. 


Fig.  28S.  The  Daniell  cell 
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III  this  cell  polarization  is  almost  entirely  avoided,  for  the  reason  that 
no  opportumtj  la  gnen  for  the  formation  of  hydrogen  bubbles;  for, 
just  as  the  h3drochloric  acid  solution  described  in  §  330  consists  of 
positive  hydrogen  ions  and  negatue  chlorine  ions  in  water,  so  the  zinc 
sulphate  (Zn&O,)  solution  consists  of  positive  zinc 
ions  and  negative  ^O,  ions,  and   the  copper  sulphate  §■ 

solution  of  poaitiv  e  copper  i 
and  negative  SO,  lona  Now 
zmc  of  the  iiiic  plate  gofs  into 
solution  in  the  zinc  sulphate  ii 
precisely  the  same  vvay  that  it 
goes  into  solution  in  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  the  simple  cell 
descnbed  in  §  330  This  gives  a 
positive  charge  to  the  solution 
about  the  zinc  ]ilat«,  and  causes 
a  movement  of  the  po>iitive  ions 
between  the  two  plates  from  the 

zmc  toward  the  copi>er,  and  of  negative  ions  in  the  opposite  direction, 
both  the  Zn  and  the  bO,  ions  being  able  to  pass  through  the  jxirous 
cup.  Since  the  positive  ions  about  the  copper  plat«  consist  of  atoms  of 
copper,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  material  which  is  driven  out  of  solution 
at  the  copper  plate,  instead  of  being  hydrogen,  as  in  the  simple  cell,  is 
metallic  copper.  Since,  then,  the  element  which  is  deposited  on  the 
copper  plat«  is  the  same  as  that  of  which  it  already  consists,  it  is  clear 
that  neither  the  E.M.F.  nor  the  resistance  of  the  cell  can  be  changed 
because  of  this  deposit;  that  is,  the  cause  of  the  polarization  of  the 
simple  cell  has  been  removed. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  Daniell  cell  lies  in  the  relatively  high 
degree  of  constancy  in  its  E.M.F.  (1.08  volts).   It  has  a  comparatively 
high  internal  resistance  (one  to  six  ohms)  and  is  therefore  incapable  of 
producing  very  large  currents,  —  about  one  ampere  at  most.   It  will  fur- 
nish a  very  constant  current,  however,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  in  fact, 
until  all  of  the  copper  is  driven  out  of  the  copper  sulphate  solution.  In 
order  to  keep  a  constant  supply  of  the  copper  ions  in  the  solution,  copper 
Bulphate  crystals  are  kept  in  the  compartment  S  of  the  cell  of  Fig.  283 
ovin  the  bottom  of  the  gravity  cell.  These  dissolve  as  fast  as  the  solution 
— *'h  through  the  deposition  of  copper  on  the  copper  plate. 
~  flCHsalled  "closed-circuit"  cell;  that  is,  its  circuit 
'*hrougli  a  resistance  of  thirty  or  forty  ohms) 
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whenever  the  cell  is  not  in.  use.  If  it  is  left  on  open  circuit,  the  co(j|)er 
sulphate  diffuses  through  the  porous  cup,  and  a  brownish  muddy  deposit 
of  copper  or  copper  oxide  is  (ormed  ujXJn  the  -line.  Pure  copper  is  also 
de[iosited  in  the  pores  of  the  porous  cup.  Both  of  these  actions  damage 
the  cell.  When  the  circuit  is  closed,  however,  since  the  electrical  forces 
always  keep  the  copper  ions  moving  toward  the 
copper  plate,  these  damaging  effects  are  to  a 
large  extent  avoided. 

334.  The  Weston  nprmal  cell ;  the  volt. 

This  cell  consists  of  a  positive  electrode 
of  mercury  in  a  paste  of  mercurous  sul- 
phate, and  a  negative  electrode  of  cad- 
mium amalgam  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
cadmium  sulphate  (Fig.  284).  It  is  so  Fig.  284.  The  Weston 
easily  and  exactly  reproducible  and  has  an  normal  cell 

E.M.F.  of  such  extraordinary  constancy 
tliat  it  has  been  taken  by  international  agreement  as  the 
standard  in  terms  of  which  all  E.M.F.'s  and  P.D.'s  are  rated. 
Thus  the  E.M.F.  of  a  We»ton  normal  cell  at  20°  C.  is  taken  as 
1.01 83  volts.  The  legal  definition  of  the  volt  is  then  "  an  electrical 
2>ressure  equal  to  \_„\^.^  of  that  produced  by  a  Weston  normal  cell" 

335.  The  Leclanch*  ceU.  The  Leclanchg 
cell  (Fig.  285)  consists  of  a  zinc  rod  in  a 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride  (150  grams  to 
a  hter  of  water)  and  a  carbon  plate  placed 
inside  of  a  porous  cup  which  is  packed  full  of 
manganese  dioxide  and  powdered  graphite  or 
carbon.  As  in  the  simple  cell,  the  zinc  dis- 
solves in  the  liquid,  and  hydrogen  is  liberated  p^^  ggg  ,^^ 
at  the  carbon,  or  positive,  plate.  Here  it  is  Leclanch^  cell 
slowly  attacked  by  the  manganese  dioxide. 

This  chemical  action  is,  however,  not  quick  enough  to  prevent 
rapid  polarization  wlien  large  currents  are  taken  from  the  cell. 
The  cell  slowly  .recovers  when  allowed  to  stand  for  a  while 
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on  open  circuit.  The  E.M.F.  of  a  Leclanch4  cell  is  about  1.5 
volts,  and  its  initial  internal  resistance  is  somewhat  less  thaa 
an  ohm.    It  therefore  furnishes  a  momentary  current  of  from 

one  to  three  amperes. 

The  immense  advantage  of  this  type  of  cell  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  zinc  is  not  at  all  eaten  by  the  ammonium  chlo- 
ride when  the  circuit  is  open,  and  that  therefore,  unlike  the 
Daniell  cell,  it  can  be  left  for  an  indefinite  time  on  opeo 
circuit  without  deterioration.  Leclanche- cells  are  used  almost 
exclusively  where  momentary  currents  only  are  needed,  as, 
for  example,  on  doorbell  circuits. 
The  cell  requires  no  attention  for 
years  at  a  time,  other  than  the  oc- 
casional addition  of  water  to  replace 
loss  by  evaporation,  and  the  occa- 
sional addition  of  ammonium  chlo- 
ride (NH^Cl)  to  keep  positive  NH^ 
and  negative  CI  ions  in  the  solution. 

336.  The  dry  cell.  Tlie  dry  cell 
(Fig.  286)  is  a  motlifled  form  of 
LeclanchS  cell.  It  is  not  really 
dry,  since  the  mixture  witliui  is  a 
moist  paste.   The  ordinary  dry  cell 

contains  approximately  100  grams  of  water.  The  zinc  plate 
is  in  the  form  of  a  cylmdrical  can  and  holds  the  moist  black 
mixture  in  which  the  carbon  plate  is  embedded.  This  mixture 
consists  of  ammonium  chloride,  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
zinc  chloride,  powdered  petroleum  coke,  and  a  small  amount 
of  graphite.  As  m  the  Leclanche  cell,  it  is  the  action  of  tlie 
ammonium  chloride  upon  the  mhc  which  produces  the  current 
Tlie  mangajicric  dioxide  overcomes?  the  polarization  due 
hydrogen.  Tite  i'luiction  of  tin-  /.iil  1  i-  (n  nvi-rcome  the 
ization   due   to  ftiunijmi&_TLr    ■    ■.j'jil"  iHminishes  mtei 


Pulp  board 
Zinc  plate 


n;.280.   T]je  dry  cell 
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Fig.  287.  Cells  con- 
nected in  series 


than  ^  of  an  ohm.  Because  of  the  low  internal  resistance 
these  cells  will  deliver  30  or  more  amperes  on  momentary- 
short  circuit,  and  on  account  of  their  great  convenience  they  are 
manufactured  by  the  million  annually,  one 
firm  alone  making  as  high  as  30,000  a  day. 
337.  Combinations  of  cells.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  cells  may  be  combined :  first, 
in  series;  and,  second,  in  parallel.  When 
they  are  connected  m  series,  the  zinc  of  one 
cell  is  joined  to  the  copper  of  the  second,  the  zinc  of  the  second 
to  the  copper  of  the  third,  etc.,  the  copper  of  the  first  and  the 
zinc  of  the  last  being  joined  to  the  ends  of  the  external  resist- 
ance (see  Fig.  287).  The  E.M.F.  of  such  a  combination  is  the 
sum  of  the  E.M.F.'s  of  the  single  cells. 
The  internal  resistance  of  the  combina- 
tion is  also  the  sum  of  the  internal  resist- 
ances of  the  single  cells.  Hence,  if  the 
external  resistances  are  very  small,  the 
current  furnished  by  the  combination  will 
be  no  larger  than  that  furnished  by  a  single 
cell,  since  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit 
has  been  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
total  E.M.F.  But  if  the  external  resist- 
ance is  large,  the  current  produced  by  the 
combination  will  be  very  much  greater 
than  that  produced  by  a  single  cell.  Just 
how  much  greater  can  always  be  deter- 
mined by  applying  Ohm's  law ;  for  if  there  are  n  cells  in  series, 
aad  J^  is  the  E.M.F.  of  each  cell,  the  total  E.M.F.  of  the  cir- 
cuit 18  mJE.  Hence,  if  R^  is  the  external  resistance  and  R.  the 
intflmal  Tttdstance  of  a  single  cell,  then  Ohm's  law  gives 


Fig.  288.   Water  anal- 
ogy of  cells  in  series 


/= 


nE 
R^  +  nR^ 
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If  the  M  cells  are  connected  in  parallel,  that  is,  if  all  the 
coppers  are  connected  together  and  all  the  zincs,  as  in  Fig.  289, 
the  E.M.F.  of  the  combination  is  only  the  E.M.F.  of  a  single 
ceil,  while  tlie  internal  resistance  is  1/k  of  that  of  a  single 
cell,  since  connecting  the  cells  in  this  way  is  simply  equivalent 
to  multiplying  the  area  of  the  plates  n  times.    The  current 

furnished    by   such    a  , 

combination     will    be 
given  by  the  formula 


i.289.  Ceiia       Fki,290.   Water  analog; 
11  parallel  of  cells  in  parallel 


^,_..  0  H  [g 

If,  therefore,  K^  is 
negligibly  small,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  lieavy 
copper  wire,  the  current  flowing  through  it  will  be  n  times  as 
great  as  that  which  could  be  made  to  flow  through  it  by  a 
single  cell.  Figs.  288  and  290  show  by  means  of  the  water 
analogy  why  the  E.M.F.  of  cells  in  series  is  the  sum  of  the 
several  E.M.F. 's,  and  why  the  E.il.F.  of  cells  in  parallel  is  no 
greater  than  that  of  a  single  cell.  These  considerations  show 
that  the  rules  whicli  should  govern  the  combination  of  cells  are 
as  follows :  Connect  in  series  when  R^  i»  large  m  comparison  with 
R^;  connect  in  parallel  when  R,  is  large  in  comparison  with  B^ 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  A  certain  dry  cell  having  an  E.M.F.  of  1.5  volts  delivered  ft 
cuiTent  of  30  amiierea  through  an  ammeter  having  a  negligible  rerist- 
ancf.    Find  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell. 

Z.  Why  is  a,  Leclanch^  cell  better  than  a  Daniell  cell  for  ringing 

doorbella  ? 

vivf  has  a  resistance  of  .1  ohm 
each  cell  has  a  resistanca  •■' 

the  series? 
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4.  Diagram  three  wires  in  parallel  or  multiple,  and  three  cells  in 
multiple.  If  each  wire  has  a  resistance  of  6  ohms,  what  is  the  joint 
resistance  of  the  three  ?  If  each  cell  has  an  internal  resistance  of  6  ohms, 
what  is  the  resistance  of  the  group  ? 

5.  With  the  aid  of  Figs.  288  and  290  discuss  the  water  analogies 
of  the  rules  at  the  end  of  §  337. 

6.  If  the  internal  resistance  of  a  Daniell  cell  of  the  gravity  type  is 
4  ohms,  and  its  E.M.F.  1.08  volts,  how  much  current  will  40  cells  in 
series  send  through  a  telegraph  line  having  a  resistance  of  500  ohms  ? 
What  current  will  40  cells  joined  in  parallel  send  through  the  same 
circuit?  What  current  will  one  such  cell  send  through  the  same  circuit? 

7.  What  current  will  the  40  _  cells  in  parallel  send  through  an  am- 
meter which  has  a  resistance  of  .1  ohm?  AVhat  current  would  the  40 
cells  in  series  send  through  the  same  ammeter  ?  AVhat  current  would  a 
single  cell  send  through  the  same  ammeter  ? 

8.  Under  what  conditions  will  a  small  cell  give  practically  the  same 
current  as  a  large  one  of  the  same  type  ? 

9.  How  many  cells,  each  of  E.M.F.  1.5  volts  and  internal  resistance 
.2  ohm,  will  be  needed  to  send  a  current  of  at  least  1  ampere  through 
an  external  resistance  of  40  ohms  ? 

10.  Why  is  it  desirable  that  a  galvanometer  which  is  to  be  used  for 
measuring  currents  have  as  low  a  resistance  as  possible  ? 

11.  Ordinary  No.  9  telegraph  wire  has  a  resistance  of  20  ohms  to  the 
mile.  What  current  will  100  Daniell  cells  in  series,  each  of  E.M.F.  of 
1  volt,  send  through  100  miles  of  such  wire,  if  the  two  relays  have  a 
resistance  of  150  ohms  each  and  the  cells  an  internal  resistance  of  4 
ohms  each? 

12.  If  the  relays  of  the  preceding  problem  had  each  10,000  turns  of 
wire  in  their  coils,  how  many  ampere  turns  were  effective  in  magnetizing 
their  electromagnets? 

13.  If,  on  the  above  telegraph  line,  sounders  having  a  resistance  of 
3  ohms  each  and  500  turns  were  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  relays, 
how  many  ampere  turns  would  be  effective  in  magnetizing  their  cores  ? 
Why,  then,  does  the  electromagnet  of  the  relay  have  a  high  resistance  ? 

Secondary  Cells 

338.  Lead  storage  batteries.  Let  two  6  by  8  inch  lead  plates  be 
screwed  to  a  half-inch  strip  of  some  insulating  material,  as  in  Fig.  291, 
and.  immersed  in  a  solution  consisting  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
ten  parts  of  water.  Let  a  current  from  two  storage  or  three  dry  cells  in 
series,  C,  be  sent  through  this  arrangement,  an  ammeter  A  or  any 
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low-resistance  galvanometer  being  inserted  in  the  circuit.  As  the  current 

flows,  hydrogen  bubbles  will  be  seen  to  rise  from  the  cathode  (the  plate 

at  which  the  current  leaves  the  solution),  while  the  positive  plate,  or 

anode,  will  begin  to  turn  dark  brown. 

At  the  same  time   the  reading   of   the 

ammeter  will  be  found  to  decrease  rai> 

idly.   The  brown  coating  is  a  compound 

of  lead  and  oxygen,  called  lead  peroxide 

(PbOg),  which  is  formed  by  the  action 

upon  the  plate  of  the  oxyi^en  which  is         ^i      orki     mi         -     -  ^     ^ 
,.i       ,   ,    ^     .     ,  .     XI  •        i.         ^iG.  291.   The  principle  of 

hberated,  precisely  as  in  the  experiment  ^^^  ^^^,^^^  battery 

on  the  electrolysis  of  water  (§  302).  Xow 

let  the  batteries  be  removed  from  the  circuit  by  opening  the  key  A'j, 

and  let  an  electric  bell  B  be  inserted  in  their  place  by  closing  the  key 

Ag.  The  bell  will  ring  and  the  ammeter  A  will  indicate  a  current  flowing 

in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  original  current.   This  current  will 

decrease  rapidly  as  the  energy  which  was  stored  in  the  cell  by  the  original 

current  is  expended  in  ringing  the  bell. 

This  experiment  illustrates  the  principle  of  the  storage  bat- 
tery. Properly  speaking,  there  has  been  no  storage  of  electricity^ 
but  only  a  storage  of  chemical  ene^^gy. 

Two  similar  lead  plates  have  been  changed  by  the  action  of 
the  current  into  two  dissimilar  plates,  one  of  lead  and  one  of 
lead  peroxide ;  m  other  words,  an  ordinary  galvanic  cell  has 
been  formed,  for  any  two  dissimilar  metals  in  an  electrolyte 
constitute  a  primary  galvanic  cell.  In  this  case  the  lead  per- 
oxide plate  corresponds  to  the  copper  of  an  ordinary  cell,  and 
the  lead  plate  to  the  zinc.  This  cell  tends  to  create  a  current 
opposite  in  direction  to  that  of  the  charging  current ;  that  is, 
its  E.M.  F.  pushes  back  against  the  E.M.F.  of  the  charging 
cells.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  ammeter  reading  felL 
AVlien  the  charging  current  is  removed,  this  cell  acts  exactly 
like  a  irrimary  galvanic  cell  and  furnishes  a  current  until  the 
tliiu  coating  of  peroxide  is  used  up.  The  only  imporb*-"^*^  ' 
euee  between  a  commercial  storage  cell  (Fig. 
one  which  we  have  here  used  is  that  the  for" 
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the  making  with  a  much  thicker  coat  of  the  "  active  material " 

(lead  peroxide  on  the  positive  plate  and  a  porous    spongy 

lead  on  the  negative)  than  can  be  formed  by  a  smgle  chargmg 

such  as  we  used.  This  material  is  pressed 

into  interstices  in  the  plates   as  shown 

in  Fig.  292.    The  E  M  F   of  the  lead 

storage  cell  is  about  2  \  olts.    Since  the 

plates  are  always  very  close  togethei 

and  may  be  given  any  desired  size   the 

internal  resistance  is  usually  small   so 

that  the  currents  furnished  may  be  \erj 

large. 

The  usual  effieiencj  of  the  lead  sttr 
age  cell  is  about  75^  that  k>  onlj 
about  I  as  much  electrical  energj  cm 
be  obtained  from  it  is  la  put  mto  it 

339.  Nickel-iron  storage  batteries.  Thomas  A.  Edison  (see 
opposite  p.  316)  developed  and  perfected  the  nickel-iron 
can  Stic -potash  storage  cell.  The  electrolyte  is  a  21^  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash  in  water.  The  negative  plates  contain 
iron  powder  securely  retained  in  perforated . flat  rectangular 
capsules,  while  the  positive  plates  contain  oxide  of  nickel  in 
perforated  cylindrical  contahiers.  For  equal  capacities  the 
Edison  cell  weighs  about  half  as  much  as  the  lead  cell,  and 
it  will  stand  a  remarkable  amount  of  electrical  and  mechan- 
ical abuse.  The  E.M,F.  is  about  1.2  volts.  In  efficiency  it 
is  a  little  below  the  lead  cell.  Caustic  potash  is  now  replaced 
by  caustic  soda. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  In  charging  a  storage  battery  is  it  better  to  say  that  the  current 
passes  into  the  cell  or  Ihtnigh  it?    What  is  "stored"? 

2.  The  lead  peroxide  ulate  "iil  the  nickel  oxide  plat«  are  both  called 
"the  ponttr"^"  '  *)>e  charging  current  to  tliese 
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Heating  Effects  of  the  Electric  Current 

340.  Heat  developed  in  a  wire  by  an  electric  current.   Let  the 

terminals  of  two  or  three  dry  celta  in  series  be  touched  to  a  piece  of 
Ko.  40  iron  or  German-silver  wire  and  the  length  of  wire  between  these 
terminals  shortened  to  -J-  inch  or  less.  The  wire  will  be  heated  to  incan- 
descence and  probably  melted. 

The  experiment  shows  that  in  the  passage  of  the  current 
through  the  wire  the  energy  of  the  electric  current  is  trans- 
formed into  heat  energy.  The  electrical  enei^y  expended 
when  a  current  flows  between  points  of  given  P.D.  may  be 
spent  in  a  variety  of  ways.  For  example,  it  may  be  spent 
in  producing  chemical  separation,  as  in  the  charging  of  a 
storage  cell ;  it  may  be  spent  in  doing  mechanical  work,  as  • 
is  the  case  when  the  current  flows  through  an  electric  motor; 
or  it  may  be  spent  wholly  in  heatmg  the  wire,  as  was  the 
ease  in  the  experiment.  It  will  always  be  expended  in  this 
last  way  when  no  chemical  or  mechanical  changes  are  pro- 
duced by  it.  (See  drawings  opposite  p.  269  for  uses  made 
of  beating  effects.) 

341.  Energy  relations  of  the  electric  current.  We  foond 
in  Chapter  IX  that  energy  expended  on  a  water  turbine  is 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  water  passing  through  it  times  the 
difference  in  level  through  which  the  water  falls ;  or,  that 
the  power  (rate  of  doing  work)  is  the  product  of  the  fall  m  t 
level  and  the  current  strength.  In  ju.st  the  same  way  it  i 
found  that  when  a  current  of  electricity  passes  through  i 
conductor,  the  power,  or  rate  of  doing  work,  is  equal  to  1 
fall  in  potential  between  the  ends  of  the  conductor  times  t 
strength  of  the  eleatria  current.  If  the  P.D,  is  expreaaed  i 
volts  and  the  current  in  amperes,  the  power  ia  giveu^ 
and  we  have  ^^j^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

The  energy  of  the  electric  current  ia  H' 

kilowatt  Lours. 


A  kilowatt  hour  is  the  quantiiy  of  energy  f-umished  w  one 
hour  iy  a  cunriit  whose  rate  of  expenditiire  of  energy  is  a 
kilowtxtt,  I 

342.  Incandescent  lamps.  The  ordinary  incandescent  lamp 
(Fig.  293)  consists  of  a  tungsten  filament  heated  to  inean- 
deseenee  fay  an  electric  cuiTeut. 

Since  the  fllament  would  bum  up  in  a  few  seconds  in  air, 
it  is  placed  in  a  liighly  exhausted  bulb.  When  in  use  it 
slowly  vaporizes,  depositing  a  dark,  mirror-  ^ 

like  coating  of  metal  upon  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bulb.  The  lead-in  wires  are  sold- 
ei'ed  one  to  the  base  A  of  the  socket  and 
the  other  to  its  rim  B,  these  bemg  the  elec- 
trodes through  which  the  current  enters  and 
leaves  the  lamp,  'I'he  wires  w,  w^  sealed  into 
the  walls  uf  the  bulb,  must  have  the  same 
coefficient  of  expansion  as  the  glass  to 
prevent  leakage  of  air- 
Incandescent  lamps  are  usually  grouped 
in  parallel  or  multiple,  on  a  cirauit  that 
maintains  a  potential  of  something  over  tOO  volts  between 
the  terminals  of  the  lamps  I^Fig.  318).  The  rate  of  consump- 
tion of  enei^y  is  about  1.25  watts  per  candle  power  for  the 
ordinary  sizes.  Tungsten  filaments,  being  operated  at  a  much 
higher  teniperatui-e  than  is  possible  with  the  now  almost 
obsolete  carbon  filament,  have  an  efficiency  nearly  three  times 
as  great. 

A  customer  usnally  pays  for  his  light  by  the  kilowatt 
hour  (§  341).  The  rate  at  which  enei^y  is  consumed  by 
a  lamp  carrying  ^  ampere  at  100  volts  is  25  watts.  Two 
such  lamps  running  for  4  hours  would,  therefore,  consume 
2x4x25  =  200  watt  hours  =  .200  kilowatt  hour.  The 
enei^  is  measui'ed  and  recorded  on  a  recording  watt-iio-vw 
meter  (Fig.  321). 
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By  filling  the  bulb  with  nitrogen  a  very  efficient  form  of 
k  the  tungsten  lamp  ia  obtaiued.  TLe  long  filament  is  wound 
L  into  an  exceedingly  fine  spiral  to  minimize  beat  radiation. 
[  As  we  have  already  learned  (§  207),  the  presence  of  gas 
[  retards  evaporation ;  hence,  bepause  of  the  nitrogen  the  fila- 
I  meiit  may  be  raised  to  a  lugber  temperatiire  than  is  permis- 
I  sible  in  a  vacuum.  A  greatly  increased  candle  power  results 
f  from  the  slight  increase  in  euiTeut.  Moreover,  the  convectiun 
\  cuiTents  in  the  gas-filietl  lamp  cause  the  mir- 
I  lor  due  to  vaporization  to  form  near  the  top 
I  of  the  globe,  where  it  does  not  obscure  the 
I  intensity  of  the  light.  The  larger  sizes  of 
s-filled  lamps  consume  only  .6  watt  per 
[•  candle  power. 

343.  The  ate  light.  Whea  two  carbon  rods  are 
I  placed,  end  to  end  ia  the  circuit  of  a  powerful  elec- 
l  trie  generator,  the  catboa  about  the  point  of  contact 
Vjs  heated  red-hot.  If,  then,  the  ends  of  the  carbon 
toda  are  separated  oae-fourtli  iuch  or  ho,  tlie  current 
ill  still  continue  to  flow,  for  a  condutitiag  layer  of 
KincftndeBtHiit  vapor,  called  an  elfcirw  arc,  is  produced 
Hbetween  the  poles.     TIte  ajipearance  of  Uie  arc  is 

n  Fig.  204.   Atthe  +  poieahullow.t 
■is  fonned  in  the  carbon,  while  the  —  carbon  h 

^-shaped,  as  in  the  figure.    The  carbons  are  con- 

lumed  at  the  rate  of  about  aa  inch  an  hour,  the  +  carbon  ■wasting  awaj 

ptiout  twioft  as  fast  as  the  —  one.    The  light  comes  chiefly  from  the  + 

prattr,  where  the  temperature  is  about  3800°  C,  the  highest  attainable 

.  All  known  substances  are  volatilized  ia  the  electric  arc. 

Tlie  open  arc  requires  a  current  of  10  amperes  and  a  P.D.  between  Its 

lala  of  about  h{\  volts.    Sach  a  lamp  producea  about  500  •  candk 

■"  and  therefore  consumes  energy  at  the  rate  of  about  I  watt  p«r 

?  Uglit  of  the  arc  laiiiji  is  due  to  the  intense  heal 

~       Tesistance,  not  to  actual  combustion,  or  buming- 

tire  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  so  rapidly  with 
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tlie  carbon  at  the  hot  tips  that  in  a  few  hours  the  rods  are  conaiiiiied. 
T»  overcome  this  difficulty  the  mclo»ed  arc  (Fig.  2!)'))  is  used.  Shortly 
ufter  the  arr  ia  "  struck  "  the  osygen  in  the  inner  globe  is  used  \\\'  and 
then  the  liot  earhon  tijis  are  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen. 
Under  these  conditions  tlie  carliona  last  130  to 
IfiO  hours.  The  inclosed  arc  is  niueh  longer  tlian 
the  o]ien  arc,  and  therefore  in  this  laniji  the  I'.l). 
lieHveeu  the  tips  ia  gri'ater,  usually  about  80  volts, 
while  the  rest  of  the  I'.l).  of  the  line  Is  taken  up 
in  the  resistance  coils  of  the  lamp. 

The  recently  invented  Jiomiiiij  arc,  produced 
between  carbons  which  have  iiconii)ositec<ire  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  carbon  and  Ruoride  of  calcium, 
sometimes  reaches  an  elfieiency  as  high  as  .:i7  watt 
jier  candle  power.  It  gives 
an  excellent  yellow  light, 
which  penetrates  fog  well. 
344.  The  arc  lieU  auto- 
matic feed.  Since  the  two 
carbons  of  the  arc  gradually 
waste  away,  they  would  soon 
become  so  far  sejiarati-d  that 
the  arc  could  no  longer  be 
maintained  were  it  not  for 
a  automatic  feeding  device 
whieli  keeps  the  distance  !»•- 
tween  the  carl«m  tips  very 
nearly  constant.    Fig.  296  shows  the  essi'ntial  £<■»-  t 

tiires  of  ona  form  of  this  device.  When  no  current 
flows  through  the  lamp,  gravity  holds  the  carbon 
tips  at  e  together ;  but  as  soon  as  the  cum'iit  is 
thrown  on,  it  energizes  the  magnet  coils  m,  in,  whicli 
diftW  up  the  U^haped  iron  core,  thus  striking  the  y,^_  2(it\.  Feeding 
arc  at  «.  Ai  llie  carbons  slowly  waste  away,  the  an;  device  fur  arc  lamp 
becomoa  Lmgor,  the  resistance  greater,  and  the  cur- 
rent less;  hanoe  the  upward  magnetic  pull  weakens  aud  the  uji]ier 
carbon  doaoendii  and  vice  versa.  Fi-om  time  to  time  the  upjier  carlion 
•llpa  dam  "^h  the  friction  clutch  c.    It  is  <'lear,  therefore,  that  this 

will  maintain  that  particular  length  of  arc  for  wliich 


>ia,  295.    Mechanism 

)f  a  direct-current  in- 

closed  arc  lamp 
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equilibrium  exists  between  the  effect  of  gravity  pulling  down  and  mag- 
netism pulling  up.  A  dashpot  d,  containing  a  stationary  piston,  prevents 
the  magnetic  pull  from  suddenly  drawing  the  tips  at  e  too  far  apart. 

345.  The  Cooper-Hewitt  mercury  lamp.  The  Cooper-Hewitt  mercury 
lamp  (Fig.  297)  differs  from  the  arc  lamp  in  that  the  incandescent  body 
is  a  long  column  of  mercury  vapor  instead  of  an  incandescent  solid. 
The  lamp  consists  of 
an  exhausted  tube 
three  or  four  feet  long, 
the  positive  electrode 
at  the  top  consisting  of 
a  plate  of  iron,  while 
the  negative  electrode 
at  the  bottom  is  a 
small  quantity  of  mer- 
cury. Under  a  suf- 
ficient  difference  of 
potential  between  these  terminals  a  long  mercury-vapor  arc  is  formed, 
which  stretches  from  terminal  to  terminal  in  the  tube.  This  arc  emits 
a  very  brilliant  light,  but  it  is  almost  entirely  wanting  in  red  rays.  The 
strength  of  its  actinic  rays  makes  it  especially  valuable  in  photography. 
Its  commercial  efficiency  is  about  .6  watt  per  candle  power.  Cooper- 
Hewitt  lamps  having  quartz  tubes  are  used  for  sterilizing  purposes 
because  of  the  powerful  ultra-violet  rays  which  the  quartz  transmits. 


Fk;.  297.    The  Cooper-Hewitt  mercury-vapor 

arc  lamp 


QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  What  is  meant  by  a  104-volt  lamp?  What  would  happen  to  such 
a  lamp  if  the  P.D.  at  its  terminals  amounted  to  500  volts?  Trolley  cars 
are  usually  furnished  with  current  at  about  500  volts ;  how  would  you  use 
100- volt  lamps  on  such  a  circuit  ? 

2.  A  very  common  electric        /X  ^  A 
lamp    used    in    our    homes    is       /  ^  T 
marked   25  watts    and  carries       I     d^o 

about  ^  ampere.    One  fresh  dry       V-.. |L 

cell  on  short  circuit  will  deliver 

:>()  or  more  amperes.    Will  the  ITia,  .S0J|. 

cell  light  the  lamp? 

3.  A  50-volt  carbon  lamp  can^ 
candle  power  as  a  180-yolt  ca^^ 
why. 


^ 
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4.  If  a  storage  cell  has  an  E.M.F.  of  2  volts  and  furnishes  a  cur- 
rent of  5  amperes,  what  is  its  rate  of  expenditure  of  energy  in  watts  ? 

5.  Fig.  298  shows  the  connections  for  a  lamp  L  which  can  be 
turned  on  or  off  at  two  different  points  a  or  b.   Explain  how  it  works. 

6.  How  many  100-volt  lamps  each  carrying  \  ampere  may  be  main- 
tained on  a  circuit  where  the  total  power  may  not  exceed  600  watts  ? 

7.  What  will  it  cost  to  use  an  electric  laundry  iron  for  6  hours  if  it 
takes  3.5  amperes  on  a  104-volt  circuit,  the  cost  of  current  being  $.09 
per  kilowatt  hour? 

8.  A  certain  electric  toaster  takes  5  amperes  at  110  volts.  It  will 
make  two  pieces  of  toast  at  once  in  3  minutes.  At  what  horse-power 
rate  does  the  toaster  convert  electrical  energy  into  heat  energy?  At 
|.08  per  kilowatt  hour  what  does  it  cost  to  make  12  pieces  of  toast  ? 

9.  How  many  lamps,  each  of  resistance  20  ohms  and  requiring  a 
current  of  .8  ampere,  can  be  lighted  by  a  dynamo  that  has  an  output 
of  4000  watts  ? 

10.  If  one  of  the  wire  loop*  in  a  tungsten  lamp  is  short-circuited, 
what  effect  will  this  have  on  the  amount  of  current  flowing  through 
the  lamp  ?  on  the  brightness  of  the  filament  ? 

11.  How  many  cells  working  as  in  problem  4  would  be  equivalent 
to  1  H.P.  ?   (See  §  144,  p.  122.) 

12.  Since  one  calorie  is  equal  to  42,000,000  ergs,  1  watt  (10,000,000 
ergs  per  second)  develops  in  one  second  .24  calories.  Therefore  the 
number  of  calories,  H,  developed  in  t  seconds  by  a  current  of  /  amperes 
between  two  points  whose  P.D.  is  V  volts  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

H=IxVxtx  .24. 

How  many  calories  per  minute  are  given  out  by  the  electric  toaster  of 
problem  8? 

13.  From  the  equation  of  problem  12  show  that 

H=PRxtx  .24. 

14.  How  many  minutes  are  required  to  heat  600  g.  of  water  from 
16°  C.  to  100°  C.  by  passing  5  amperes  through  a  20-ohm  coil  immersed 
in  the  water? 

15.  Why  is  it  possible  to  get  a  much  larger  current  from  a  storage 
cell  than  from  a  Danieil  cell  ? 

16.  If  aar  aittomobile  it  equipped  with  6-voit  lamps,  how  many  lead 
gtonge  eeOB-moM  hft  on' the  car?  Are  these  cells  in  series  or  multiple  ? 

* "    *    --**---•  |jpg^  a  current  of  5  amperes  and  a  difference 

f  45  volts.  What  resistance  must  be 
"^  use  it  on  a  110-volt  circuit? 
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INDUCED  CURRENTS 

The  Principle  of  the  Dynamo  and  Motor 
346.  Current  induced  by  a  magnet.    Let  400  or  500  turns  of 

No.  22  copper  wire  be  wound  into  a  coil  C  (Fig.  299)  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  diameter.    Let  this  coil  be  connected  into  circuit  with 
a  lecture-table  galvanometer  (Fig.  263),  or  even  a  simple  detector  made 
by  suspending  in  a  box, 
with  No.  40  copper  wire, 
a  coil  of  200  turns  of  No. 
30  coi)per  wire  (see  Fig. 
299).    Let  the  coil  C  be 
thrust  suddenly  over  the 
N  i>ole  of  a  strong  horse- 
shoe magnet.    The  deflec-         ^li^    209.   Induction  of  electric  currents 
tion  of  the  pointer  i^  of  by  magnets 

the  galvanometer  will  in- 
dicate a  momentary  current  flowing  through  the  coil.  Let  the  coil  be 
held  stationary  over  the  magnet.  The  pointer  will  be  found  to  come  to 
rest  in  its  natural  position.  Now  let  the  coil  be  removed  suddenly  from 
the  pole.  The  pointer  will  move  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  its 
first  deflection,  showing  that  a  reverse  current  is  now  being  generated 
in  the  coil. 

We  learn,  therefore,  that  a  current  of  electricity  may  he 
indveed  in  a  condKctor  hy  cnusiny  the  latter  to  move  throiLgh  a 
maynetic  field,  Avhile  a  magnet  has  no  such  influence  upon  a 
conductor  which  is  at  rest  with  respect  to  the  field.  This  dis- 
covery, one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  Bcienoei 
was  announced  by  the  great  Faraday  in  1881.  Fto*"  »*  li«vft 
s[»i  luig  directly  most  of  the  modern  industril  * 

of  electricity. 
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347.  Direction  of  induced  current.    Lenz's  law.    In  order  to 

find  the  direction  of  the  induced  current,  let  a  very  small  P.D.  from  a 
galvanic  cell  be  applied  to  the  terminals  A  and  B  (Fig.  299),  and  note 
the  direction  in  which  the  pointer  moves  when  the  current  enters,  say, 
at  A.  This  will  at  once  show  in  what  direction  the  current  was  flow- 
ing in  the  coil  C  when  it  was  being  thrust  over  the  N  pole.  By  a  simple 
application  to  C  of  the  right-hand  rule  (§  308)  we  can  then  tell  which 
was  the  N  and  which  the  S  face  of  the  coil  when  the  induced  current 
was  flowing  through  it.  In  this  way  it  will  be  found  that  if  the  coil  was 
being  moved  past  the  N  pole  of  the  magnet,  the  current  induced  in  it 
was  in  such  a  direction  as  to  make  the  lower  face  of  the  coil  an  N  pole 
during  the  downward  motion  and  an  S  pole  during  the  upward  motion. 
In  the  first  case  the  repulsion  of  the  N  pole  of  the  magnet  and  the  N 
pole  of  the  coil  tended  to  oppose  the  motion  of  the  coil  while  it  was 
moving  from  a  to  &,  and  the  attraction  of  the  N  pole  of  the  magnet  and 
the  S  pole  of  the  coil  tended  to  oppose  the  motion  while  it  was  moving 
from  h  to  c.  In  the  second  case  the  repulsion  of  the  two  N  poles  tended 
to  oppose  the  motion  between  h  and  c,  and  the  attraction  between  the 
N  pole  of  the  magnet  and  the  S  pole  of  the  coil  tended  to  oppose  the 
upward  motion  from  b  to  a.  In  every  case,  therefore,  the  motion  is  made 
against  an  opposing  force. 

From  these  experiments,  and  others  like  them,  we  arrive  at 
the  following  law :  Whenever  a  current  is  induced  by  the  rela- 
tive motion  of  a  magnetic  field  and  a  conductor^  the  direction  of 
the  induced  current  is  always  such  as  to  set  up  a  magnetic  field 
which  opposes  the  motion.  This  is  Lenz's  law. 
This  law  might  have  been  predicted  at  once 
from  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy ;  for  this  principle  tells  us  that  since 
an  electric  current  possesses  energy,  such 
a  current  can  appear  only  through  the  ex- 
penditure of  mechanical  work  or  of  some 
other  form  of  energy. 

348.  Condition  necessary  for  an  induced 

E.M.F.    Let  the  coil  be  held  in  the  position 
ghov  moved  back  and  forth  parallel  to  the  magnetic 

"  *jB  NS,    No  current  will  be  induced. 


:f. 


l^ 


Fig.  300.     Currents 

induced  only  when 

conductor  cuts  lines 

of  force 
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Fig.  301.  E.M.F. 
induced  when  a 
straight  conductor 
cuts  magnetic  lines 


By  experiments  of  this  sort  it  is  found  that  an  E.M.F.  is 
induced  in  a  coil  only  when  the  motion  takes  place  in  such  a  tvay 
as  to  change  the  total  number  of  magnetic  lines 
of  force  which  are  inclosed  by  the  coil.  Or,  to 
state  this  rule  in  more  general  form,  an 
E.M.F.  is  induced  in  any  element  of  a  con- 
ductor when,  and  only  when,  that  element  is 
moving  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  magnetic 
lines  of  force.* 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  statement 
of  the  rule  is  included  in  the  second,  for 
whenever  the  number  of  lines  of  force  which 
pass  through  a  coil  changes,  some  lines  of  force  must  cut 
across  the  coil  from  the  inside  to  the  outside,  or  viee  versa. 

349.  The  principle  of  the  electric  motor. 

Let  a  vertical  wire  ah  be  rigidly  attached  to  a 
horizontal  wire  ghy  and  let  the  latter  be  supported 
by  a  ring  or  other  metallic  support,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  302,  so  that  ah  is  free  to  oscillate 
about  gh  as  an  axis.  Let  the  lower  end  of  ah  dip 
into  a  trough  of  mercury.  When  a  magnet  is  held 
in  the  position  shown  and  a  current  from  a  dry  cell 
is  sent  down  through  the  wire,  the  wire  will  in- 
stantly move  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
arrow/,  namely,  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  lines  of  magnetic  force.  Let  the  direction  of 
the  current  in  the  wire  be  reversed.  The  directi^on 
of  the  force  acting  on  the  wire  will  be  found  to  be 
reversed  also. 

We  learn,  therefore,  that  a  wire  carrying 
a  currerd  in  a  magnetic  field  tends  to  move  in 


Fig.  302.   The  prin- 
ciple of  the  electric 
motor 


*  If  a  strong  eleotvomagnet  is  available,  these  experiments  are  more  instnic- 
**-*  «■         Armed,  not  with  a  coil,  as  in  Fig.  800,  but  with  a  straight  rod 

"^  which  are  attached  wires  leading  to  a  galvanometer. 

•vallel  to  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  there  will 

H  moTes  across  the  lines  the  galvanometer 
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a  direetion  at  right  angles  both  to  the  direction  of  the  field  and 
to  the  direction  of  the  current.  This  fact  underlies  the  opera- 
tion of  all  electric  motors. 

350.  The  motor  and  dynamo  rules.  A  convenient  rule  for 
determining  whether  the  wire  ab  (Fig.  302)  will  move  forward 
or  back  in  a  given  case  may  be  obtained  as  follows:  If  the 
field  of  a  magnet  alone  is  represented  by  Fig.  303,  and  that 
due  to  the  current  *  alone  by  Fig.  304,  then  the  resultant  field 
when  the  current-bearing  wire  is  placed  between  the  poles  of 
the  magnet  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  305  ;  for  the  strength  of  the 


Fic.8 

magnet  alone 

field  above  the  wire  is  now  the  sum  of  the  two  separate  fields, 
while  the  strength  below  it  is  their  difference.  Now  Faraday 
thought  of  the  lines  of  force  as  acting  like  stretched  rubber 
bands.  This  would  mean  that  the  wire  in  Fig,  305  would  be 
pushed  down.  Whether  the  lines  of  force  are  so  conceived  or 
not,  the  motor  rule  may  be  stated  thus : 

A  current  in  a  magnetic  field  tends  to  move  away  from  the 
tide  on  which  its  lines  are  added  to  those  of  the  field. 

The  dynamo  rule  follows  at  once  from  the  motor  rule  and 
Lenz's  law.  Thus,  when  a  wire  is  moved  through  a  m^netie 
6eld  the  current  induced  in  it  must  be  in  such  a  direction  as 

*  The  crcMB  In  tbe  conductor  of  Fig.  304,  repreaeotiDg  the  tail  of  a  retreat- 
ing arrow,  !■  to  indicate  that  the  current  flows  away  from  tlie  reader.  A  dot, 
iiUMMiiiiHnn  ttM  head  <d  an  advancing  arrow,  indicates  a  current  flowing 
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to  oppose  the  motion;  therefore  the  induced  current  will  be 
in  9uch  a  direction  as  to  increase  the  number  of  lines  on  the  side 
totvard  which  it  is  moving, 

351,  Strength  of  the  induced  E.M.F.  The  strength  of  an 
mduced  E.M.F.  is  found  to  depend  simply  upon  the  number  of 
lines  of  force  cut  per  second  by  the  conductor,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  coil,  upon  the  rate  of  change  in  the  number  of  lines  of 
force  which  pass  through  the  coil.  The  strength  of  the  current 
which  flows  is  then  given  by  Ohm's  law ;  that  is,  it  is  equal  to 
the  induced  E.M.F.  divided  by  the  resistance  of  the  circuit 
The  number  of  lines  of  force  which  the  conductor  cuts  per 
second  may  always  be  determined  if  we  know  the  velocity  of 
the  conductor  and  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  through 
which  it  moves.  For  it  will  be  remembered  that,  according  to 
the  convention  of  §  270,  a  field  of  unit  strength  is  said  to  con- 
tain one  line  of  force  per  square  centimeter,  a  field  of  1000 
units  strength  1000  lines  per  square  centimeter,  etc.  In  a 
conductor  which  is  cutting  lines  at  the  rate  of  100,000,000 
per  second  there  is  an  induced  E.M.F.  of  1  volt.  *  The  reason 
why  we  used  a  coil  of  500  turns  instead  of  a  single  turn  in  the 
experiment  of  §  346  was  that  by  thus  making  the  conductor 
in  which  the  current  was  to  be  induced  cut  the  lines  of  force 
of  the  magnet  500  times  instead  of  once,  we  obtained  500 
times  as  strong  an  induced  E.M.F.,  and  therefore  500  times 
as  strong  a  current  for  a  given  resistance  in  the  circuit. 

352.  Currents  induced  in  rotating  coils.    Let  a  400-  or  500-turn 

coil  of  No.  28  copper  wire  be  made  small  enough  to  rotate  between  the 
poles  of  a  horseshoe  magnet,  and  let  it  be  connected  into  the  circuit  of 
a  galvanometer,  precisely  as  in  §  346.  Starting  with  the  coil  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Fig.  306,  (1),  let  it  be  rotated  suddenly  clockwise  (lookiiig  down 
from  above)  through  180°.  A  strong  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  will 
be  observed.  Let  it  be  rotated  through  the  next  180°  back  to  the  starting 
point.    An  opposite  deflection  will  be  observed. 

*  This  may  be  considered  as  the  scientjfic  d^niiion  cf  the  noU^  6ciiiiwd>«di)8 

alone  having  dictated  the  legal  definition  given  in  §  884^ 
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The  arrangement  is  a  dynamo  in  miniature.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  revolution  (see  Fig.  306,  (2))  the  wires  on 
the  right  side  of  the  loop  were  cutting  the  lines  of  force  in  one 


(1) 


Fig.  306.    Direction  of  cur- 
rents induced  in  a  coil  rotat- 
ing in  a  magnetic  field 


direction,  while  the  wires  on  the  left 
side  were  cutting  them  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  A  current  was  being 
generated  down  on  the  right  side 
of  the  coil  and  up  on  the  left  side 
(see  dynamo  rule).  It  will  be  seen 
that  both  currents  flow  around  the 
coil  in  the  same  direction.  The  in- 
duced current  is  strongest  when  the 
coil  is  in  the  position  shown  in 
Fig.  306,  (2),  because  there  the 
lines  of  force  are  being  cut  most  rapidly.  Just  as  the  coil  is 
moving  into  or  out  of  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  306,  (1), 
its  edges  are  moving  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force,  and  hence 
no  current  is  induced,  since  no  lines  of  force  are  being  cut. 
As  the  coil  moves  through  the  last  180°  of  its  revolution 
both  sides  are  cutting  the  same  lines  of  force  as  before,  but 
they  are  cutting  them  in  an  opposite  direction;  hence  the 
current  generated  during  this  last  half  is  opposite  in  direction 
to  that  of  the  first  half.* 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Can  the  number  of  lines  of  force  within  a  closed  coil  of  wire  be 
increased  or  decreased  without  the  lines  being  cut  by  the  wire  ?  Explain. 

2.  Under  what  conditions  may  an  electric  current  be  produced  by  a 
magnet  ? 

3.  How  many  lines  of  force  must  be  cut  per  second  to  induce  10  volts? 

4.  If  a  coil  of  wire  is  rotated  about  a  vertical  axis  in  the  earth's  fields 
an  alternating  current  is  set  up  in  it.  In  what  position  is  the  coil  when 
the  current  changes  direction? 

*A  laboratory  experiment  on  the  principles  of  induction  should  be 
performed  at  about  this  point.  See,  for  example,  Experiment  36  of  the 
authors'  Manual. 
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6.  State  L«nz's  lair,  and  show  how  it  follows  from  the  principle  of 
the  conservation  of  energy. 

6.  A  coil  is  thrust  over  the  S  pole  of  a  magnet.  Is  the  direction  oi 
the  induced  current  clockwise  or  counterclockwiae  as  you  look  down 
upon  the  pole  ? 

7.  A  ship  having  an  iron  mast  is  sailing  east.  In  what  direction  is 
the  E.M.F.  induced  in  the  mast  by  the  earth's  magnetic  field  ?  If  a  wire 
is  brought  from  the  top  of  the  mast  to  its  bottom,  no  current  will  flow 
through  the  circuit.   Why? 

8.  A  current  is  flowing  from  top  to  bottom  in  a  vertical  wire.  In 
what  direction  will  the  wire  tend  to  move  on  account  of  the  earth's 
magnetic  field  7 

Dynamos 

353.  A  simple  altematiag-current  dynamo.  The  simplest 
form  of  commercial  dynamo  consists  of  a  coil  of  wire  so 
arranged  as  to  rotate  continuously  between  the  poles  of 
a  powerful  electromagnet 
(Fig.  307). 

In  order  to  make  the  mag- 
netic field  in  which  the  con- 
ductor ia  moved  as  strong  as 
possible,  the  coil  is  wound 
upon  an  iron  core  C,  This 
greatly  increases  the  total 
number  of  lines  of  magnetic 
force  which  pass  between  JV" 
and  S,  for  instead  of  an  air 
path  the  core  offers  an  iron 
patli,  as  shown  in  Fig.  308. 

The  rotating  part,  consisting  of  the  coil  with  its  core,  ia 
called  the  armature.  One  end  of  the  coil  is  attached  to  the 
insulated  metal  ring  H,  which  is  attached  rigidly  to  the  shaft 
of  the  armature  and  therefore  rotates  with  it,  while  the  other 
end  of  the  coil  is  attached  to  a  second  ring  Jt'.  The  brushes 
b  and  &',  which  coostitate  the  tenninals  of  the  external  circuit, 
«"«"  -^  rings. 


Fio.SOT.  Drum- wound  armature 
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As  the  coil  rotates,  an  mduced  alternating  current  passes 
through  the  circuit.  This  current  reverses  direction  as  often 
as  the  coil  passes  through  the 
position  shown  in  Fig  308,  that 
is,  the  position  in  which  the  cun 
ductors  are  moving  parallel  to 
the  lines  of  force ;  for  at  this 
instant  the  conductors  which  were 
moving  up  begin  to  mo\  e  down, 
and  those  which  were  moving 
down  begin  to  move  up  The  cur 
rent  reaches  its  maximum  value 
when  the  coils  are  moving  through  a  position  90°  farther  on, 
for  then  the  lines  of  force  are  being  cut  most  rapidly  by  the 
conductors  on  both  sides  of  the  coil.  These  facts  are  graphi- 
cally represented  by  the  curve  of  E-M.F.'s  (Fig.  S09). 

354.  The  mnltipoUr  alternator.  For  moat  commercial  purposes  it  ia 
foimd  desirable  to  have  120  or  more  alternations  of  current  per  aeeond. 
This  could  not  be  attnined  easily  with  two-pole  machines  like  those 


Fio,  308.  Curve  ot  alternating  electromotlTe  force 

sketched  ia  Figs.  307  and  308.  Hence  commercial  alternators  are 
usually  buiit  witk  a  large  number  of  poles  alternately  iV  and  5,  arranged 
around  the  circumference  of  a.  circle  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  310. 
These  poles  are  excited  by  a  direel  current.  The  dotted  lines  represent 
the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  through  the  iron.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  coils  which  are  passing  beneath  JV  poles  have  induced  currents  set 
up  in  them  the  direction  ot  which  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  currents 
which  are  induced  in  the  conductors  which  are  passing  beneath  the  S 
poles.  Since,  however,  the  direction  of  winding  ot  the  armature  coUa 
changes  between  each  two  poles,  all  the  inductive  effects  of  all  the  poles 
are  added  in  the  coil  and  constitute  at  any  instant  one  single  current 
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I 


lanner  indicated  b;  the 
direction  at  the  instant 
tweeci  tlip  iV  and  iS  jxilpii. 


Aowiag  around  the  complete  circuit 
arrows  in  the  diagram.  This  current 
at  which  all  the  coils  pass  the  midway  pi 
The  numlier  of  sltemations  per 
second  is  equal  to  the  number  of 
polen  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
revolutions  per  second  T])e  fi'-ld 
magnets  i\"and  S  of  such  a  dvnanio 
are  usually  excited  by  a  direct 
current  from  some  othtr  nourcc 
Fig.  311  represente  an  alternating^ 
current  ilynanio  with  revohmg 
field  and  stationary  armature  con 
nected  directly  to  a  tandem  com 
pound  engine.  Alternators  of  5000 
kilowatt  capacity  (nearly  7000 
horse  power)  have  been  built  to 
run  at  the  unusually  high  speed 
of  3600  revolutiona  per  niinute.  Alternators  of  lower  speed  bu(  of  reiy 
much  gr^at*''"  capacity  are  comiuon  (see  huge  rotor  opposite  p.  2.i7). 
355.  The  principle  of  the  commiitator.  By  tlie  use  of  a  so- 
called  •■••mmutatro-  it  is  possible  to  trAnafonn  a  current  wMch 


I.  310.  Diagram  of  alternating^ 
current  dynamo 


Fk..  311.   Alternating-Current  dynamo 


is  alternating  in  the  coils  of  the  nmiature  to  tine  winch  " 
flows  ill  the  same  direction  through  tht* 
the  circuit.    The  sip" 


F!.i.312.  The  simple 
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is  shown  in  Fig.  312.  It  consists  of  a  single  metallic  ring 
wliicli  is  split  into  two  equal  insulated  seniieirciilar  t-egmenta 
a  and  c.  One  end  of  the  ro- 
tating coil  is  soldei"ed  to  one 
of  these  semicircles,  and  the 
other  end  to  the  other  semi- 
circle. Brushes  6  and  b'  are 
set  in  such  positions  that  they 
lose  contact  with  one  semicircle 
and  make  contact  with  the 
other  at  the  instant  at  which 
the  current  changes  direction  in  the  armatui-e.  The  current, 
therefore,  always  passes  out  to  the  external  circuit  through 
the   same  brush.    While  a  cur-  _^^_ 

rent  from  such  a  coil  and  com- 
mutator as  that  shown  in  the 
figure  would  always  flow  in  the 
same  direction  through  the  ex- 
ternal circuit,  it  would  be  of  a 
pulsating  rather  than  a  steaily 
character,  for  it  would  rise  to  a 
maximum  and  fall  again  to  zero 
twice  during  each  complete  revo- 
lution of  the  armature.  This  effect  is  avoided  in  the  com- 
mercial direct-current  dynamo  by  buUding  a  commutator  of 
a  large  number  of  segments  instead  of  two,  and  connecting 


Fig. 313.  Two-pole  direot-crtrrent 
(lynamo  with  ring  a: 


7is.  8)4.  Curve  of  conunntnted  elactromotlTe  force 

«Ach  to  a  portion  of  the  armature  coil  in  the  manner  shown 
i"   ^  "        result  of  using  a  simple  split-ring  com- 

iatOy  in  Fig.  S14. 


'iG.  315.    Tiie  direct-current 
dynamo,  drum  winding 
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356.  The  drnm-aimature  diiect'Current  dyaamo.    Fig.  315  la  a  dii^ram 

lillufltratiug  the  construction  of   a.  cotiimercia!  two-jiole  direct-tiinenl 

f  dynamo   of   the   drum-arm  at  ore   type. 

1  instant  eurrents  are  l>eing 

pintliiced  in  the   same  direction  in  all 

e  conductors  on  the  left  lialt  of  the 

Tiie  cross  on  thesH  conduc- 

t,  represent iag  the  tail  of  a  retreat- 

i  to   indicate   that   these 

Currents   flow   away   from   the  reader. 

No  E.SI.F.'s  are  induced  in  the  con- 

duotora  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 

armature,  where  the  motion  is  parallel 

to  the  magnetic  lines.    On  the  riglit 

half  of  the  ring,  on  the  other  hand,  the  induced  currents  are  all  in  the 

opposite  direction,  that  is,  toward  the  reader,  since  the  conductors  are 

here  all  moving  up  instead  of  down.    The  dot  in  the  middle  of  these 

conductors     represents    the 

head    of     an    approaching 

arrow.   It  will  he  seen,  liow- 

ever,  in  tracing  out  the  con- 
nections 1,  li,  2, 2;,  3, 3„  etc., 

of  Fig.  31.^  (the  dotted  lines 

representing  connections  at 

the  back  of  the  drum),  that 

the  coil  is  so  wound  about 

the  drum  that  the  currents 

in  both  halves  are  always 

flowing  toward  one  liuih  b 

from  which  they  are  led  t 

the  external  circuit  and  b  ick 

at  ?/.   This  condition  aln  ays 

esists,  no  matter  how   fast 

the  rotation    for  it  mil  lie 

seen  that  as  each  loop  ro- 
tates into  the  ]K3sition  where   the  direction  of  its  current  reverses,  it 

passes  a  I  rush  and  therefore  at  onte  becomes  a  part  of  the  circuit  on 

the  other  half  of  the  drum  where  the  currents  are  all  flowing  in  the 

opposite  direction    Fig  318  shows  a  typical  modern  four-pole  generator, 

and  Fig.  .317  tlie  corresponding  drum-wound  armature.  Fig.  326  (p.  310) 


■  al(i.  A  four-pole  direct-current 
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iUuBtratea  nicely  the  method  of  winding  such  an  armature,  ea^ 
beginniiig  on  one  segment  of  the  commutator  and  ending  ' 
adjacent  segment. 

357.  Dynamo  lighting  circuit.  The 
type  of  circuit  generally  used  iu 
D.C.  incandescent  lighting  is  shown 
in  Fig.  318.  The  lamps  are  arranged 
in  parallel  between  the  mains.  The 
field  magnets  are  excited  partly  bj  Fia.  317.  A  modern  dniiu  armature 
a  few  series  tucns  which  carry  the 

whole  current  going  to  the  lamps,  and  partly  by  a  shunt  coil  consisting 
of  many  turns  of  fine  wire  (Fig.  818).  This  combination  of  aeries  and 
shunt  winding  maintains  the  P.D.  across  the  ^..   n^„ 

mains  constant  for  a  great  range  of  loads. 
Such  a  machine  is  called  a  lompoum!  wound 
dynamo,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  series  imiind 
machine,  for  example,  which  dispeo.ses  with 
the  shunt  coil. 

In  all  self-e:xciting  machines  there  is 
enough  residual  magnetism  left  in  the  iron 
cores  after  stopping  to  start  feeble  induced 
currents  when  started  up  again.  These  cur- 
rents immediately  increase  the  strength  of  the 
magnetic  field,  and  so  the  machine  quickly 
builds  up  ilB  current  until  the  limit  of  mag- 
netiicution  is  reached. 

358.  The  electric  motor.  In  construction  the  electric  motor 
differs  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  dynamo.  To  analyze 
the  operation  as  a  motor  of  such  a  machine  as  that  shown  in 
Fig,  313,  suppose  a  current  from  an  outside  souiTf  is  first  sent 
around  the  coils  of  the  field  magnets  and  then  into  the  arma- 
ture at  b'.  Here  it  will  divide  and  flow  throitgh  all  the  con- 
ductors on  the  left  half  of  the  ring  in  one  direction,  and 
through  all  those  on  the  right  half  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Hence,  in  accordance  with  the  motor  rule,  all  the  conductors 
on  the  left  side  are  urged  upwartl  by  the  influence  of  the 
field,  and  all  those  on  the  right  side  are  urged  downward. 

mature  will  therefore  begin  to  rotate,  and  this  rotation 
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will  contimie  as  loug  as  the  current  is  sent  in  at  ^i'  aiid  out 
at  b ;  for  as  fast  as  coils  pass  either  b  or  b'  the  directiou 
of  the  cuweiit  flowing  tlttough  them  changes,  and  therefore 
the  direction  of  the  force  acting  on  them  changes.  Tlie  left 
half  is  therefore  always  ui^ed  up  and  the  right  lialf  dowu. 
The  greater  the  strength  of  the  current,  the  greater  the  force 
acting  to  produce  rotation. 

If  the  armature  is  of  the  drum  type  (Fig.  315),  the  con- 
ditions are  not  essentially  different;  for,  as  may  be  seen  by 
following  out  the  windings,  tlie  current  entering  at  b'  will 
flow  through  all  the  conductors  on  the  left  half  in  one  direction 
and  through  those 
on  the  right  half  in 
the    opposite    direc- 

Ltion.     The   conimu- 

f  tator  keeps  these 
conditions  always 
fulfilled.  TheintJiii- 
(I'oM  motor  is  pictured 
and  described  oppo- 
site page  L.  1.  j.^^^   jjjjj     Railway  mutor,  upper  flel.l  raised 

The  electric  motor 
is  a  device  which  receives  electrical  energy  and  converts  it 
into  mechanical  energy.    The  dynamo  is  a  device  which  re- 
ceives mechanical  energy  from  a  steam  engine,  water  wheel, 
ir  other  source  and  converts  it  into  electrical  energy. 

359.  Street-cat  motors.    Electric  street  cars  are  nearly  all  operated 

L  by  (lirect-ciirrent  series-wound  motors  placed  under  the  ears  and  attached 

k  by  gears  to  the  asles.   Fig.  31B  shows  a  typical  four-pole  Btrcetrtsar  motor. 

FThe  two  upper  field  poles  are  raised  with  the  case  when  the  motor  is 

I   opened  for  inspection,  as  in  the  figure.   The  enrrent  is  generally  supplied 

by  compound-wound  dynamos  which  m.aintain  a  constant  potential  of 

about  &00  Tolts  between  the  trolley  or  third  rail  and  the  track  which 

is  used  BS  the  return  circuit.    The  ears  are  always  opi-rated  in  parallel, 

as  shown  in  Fig.  320.   In  a  few  instances  street  carB  are  oi*rated 
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alternating,  instead  of  upon  direct-current,  circuits.  In  such  cases  the 
motors  are  essentially  the  same  as  direct-current  series-wound  motors ; 
for  since  in  such  a  machine  the  current  must  reverse  in  the  field  magnets 
at  the  same  time  that  it  reverses  in  the  armature,  it  mil  be  seen  that 


Trolley  Wire  or  3d  Rail 


innj  I 


Oeneraior 


iS^ 


innnnnnnni  [         nnnnnnn      ^^,:iW 


Track 

Fig.  320.   Street-car  circuit 

the  armature  is  always  impelled  to  rotate  in  one  direction,  whether  it 
is  supplied  with  a  direct  or  with  an  alternating  current.  Other  types  of 
A.C.  motors  are  not  well  adapted  to  starting  with  full  load. 

360.  Back  E.M.F.  in  motors.  When  an  armature  is  set  into 
rotation  by  sending  a  current  from  some  outside  source  through 
it,  its  coils  move  through  a  magnetic  field  as  truly  as  if  the 
rotation  were  produced  by  a  steam  engine,  as  is  the  case  in 
running  a  dynamo.  An  induced  E.M.F.  is  therefore  set  up 
by  this  rotation.  In  other  words,  while  the  machine  is  acting 
as  a  motor  it  is  also  acting  as  a  dynamo.  The  direction  of  the 
mduced  E.M.F.  due  to  this  dynamo  effect  will  be  seen,  from 
Lenz's  law  or  from  a  consideration  of  the  dynamo  and  motor 
rules,  to  be  opposite  to  the  outside  P.D.,  which  is  causing 
current  to  pass  through  the  motor.  The  faster  the  motor  rotates, 
the  faster  the  lines  of  force  are  cut,  and  hence  the  greater  the 
value  of  this  so-called  hack  E.M.F.  If  the  motor  were  doing 
no  work,  the  speed  of  rotation  would  increase  until  the  back 
E.M.F.  reduced  the  current  to  a  value  simply  sufficient  to 
overcome  friction.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  in  general, 
the  faster  the  motor  goes,  the  less  the  current  which  passes 
through  its  armature,  for  this  current  is  always  due  to  the 
differeyice  between  the  P.D.  applied  at  the  brushes  —  500  volts 
in  the  case  of  trolley  cars  —  and  the  back  E.M.F.    When  the 
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motor  is  starting,  the  back  E.M.F.  is  zero ;  and  hence,  if  the  full 
500  volts  were  applied  to  the  brushes,  the  current  sent  through 
would  be  so  large  as  to  ruin  the  armature  through  overheating. 
To  prevent  this  motors  are  furnished  with  a  starting  boxy  con- 
sisting of  resistance  coils  which  are  thrown  into  series  with 
the  motor  on  starting,  and  thrown  out  again  gradually  as  the 
speed  increases  and  the  back  E.M.F.  rises.*  Trolley  cars  are 
usually  run  by  two  motors  which,  on  starting,  work  in  series, 
so  that  each  supplies  a  part  of  the  starting  resistance  for  the 
other.    After  speed  is  acquired,  they  work  in  parallel. 

361.  The  recording  watt-hour  meter.  The  recording  watt- 
hour  meter  (Fig.  321)  is  the  instrument  which  fixes  our 
electric-light  bills.  It  is  essentially 
an  electric  motor  containing  no 
iron,  so  that  the  current  through 
the  armature  A  is  proportional  to 
the  P.D.  between  the  mains,  while 
the  current  through  the  field  mag- 
nets F  is  the  current  flowing  into 
the  house.  Therefore  the  force  act- 
ing between  A  and  F,  or  the  turning 
power  on  A  (torque),  is  propor- 
tional to  the  product  of  volts  by 
amperes ;  that  is,  it  is  proportional 

to  the  watts  consumed.  The  rate  of  rotation  is  made  slow  by 
the  magnetic  drag  due  to  the  reaction  between  the  magnets 
M  and  the  current  induced  in  the  rotating  aluminium  disk  I> 
which  rotates  between  the  poles  of  the  magnets.  The  record- 
ing dials  have  therefore  a  speed  which  is  proportional  to  the 
ivatts  used,  and  their  total  rotation  is  proportional  to  the  total 
energy,  or  watt  Jiours,  consumed. 

*  This  discussion  should  be  followed  by  a  laboratory  experiment  on  the 
study  of  a  small  electric  motor  or  dynamo.  See,  for  example,  Experiment 
No.  37  of  the  authors'  Manual. 


Fig.  321.  Interior  of  watt- 
hour  meter 
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QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  What  is  the  function  (use)  of  the  field  magnet  of  a  dynamo? 
Wood  is  cheaper  than  iron ;  why  are  not  the  field  cores  made  of  wood  ? 

2.  How  would  it  affect  the  voltage  of  a  dynamo  to  increase  the  speed 
of  rotation  of  its  armature  ?  Why  ?  to  increase  the  number  of  turns  of 
wire  in  the  armature  coils?  Why?  to  increase  the  strength  of  the 
magnetic  field  ?   Why  ? 

3.  When  a  wire  is  cutting  lines  of  force  at  the  rate  of  100,000,000 
per  second,  there  is  induced  in  it  an  E.M.F.  of  one  volt.  A  certain 
dynamo  armature  has  50  coils  of  5  loops  each  and  makes  600  revolutions 
per  minute.  Each  wire  cuts  2,000,000  lines  of  force  twice  in  a  revolution. 
What  is  the  E.M.F.  developed? 

4.  What  does  the  commutator  of  a  dynamo  do?  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  commutator  of  a  motor  ? 

5.  Explain  the  process  of  "building  up  "  in  a  dynamo. 

6.  Explain  how  an  alternating  current  in  the  armature  is  trans- 
formed into  a  unidirectional  current  in  the  external  circuit. 

7.  Explain  why  a  series-wound  motor  can  run  on  either  a  direct  or 
an  alternating  circuit. 

8.  If  a  current  is  sent  into  the  armature  of  Fig.  313  at  h%  and  taken 
out  at  h,  which  way  will  the  armature  revolve  ? 

9.  Will  it  take  more  work  to  rotate  a  dynamo  armature  when  the 
circuit  is  closed  than  when  it  is  open?   Why? 

10.  Single  dynamos  often  operate  as  many  as  10,000  incandescent 
lamps  at  110  volts.  If  these  lamps  are  all  arranged  in  parallel  and  each 
requires  a  current  of  .5  ampere,  what  is  the  total  current  furnished  by 
the  dynamo  ?  What  is  the  activity  of  the  machine  in  kilowatts  and  in 
horse  power? 

11.  How  many  110-volt  lamps  like  those  of  Problem  10  can  be 
lighted  by  a  12,000-kilowatt  generator  ? 

12.  Why  does  it  take  twice  as  much  work  to  keep  a  dynamo  running 
when  1000  lights  are  on  the  circuit  as  when  only  500  are  turned  on  ? 

PmXCIPLE  OF  THE  INDUCTION  COIL  AND  TRANSFORMER 

362.  Currents  induced  by  varying  the  strength  of  a  magnetic 

field.  Let  about  500  turns  of  No.  28  copper  wire  be  wound  around  one 
end  of  an  iron  core,  as  in  Fig.  322,  and  connected  to  the  circuit  of  a 
galvanometer  G.  Let  about  500  more  turns  be  wrapped  about  another 
jiortion  of  the  core  and  connected  into  the  circuit  of  two  dry  cells.  When 
the  key  A'  is  closed,  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  will  indicate  that 
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a  temporary  current  has  been  induced  in  one  direction  through  the  coil 
s ;  and  when  it  is  opened,  an  equal  but  opposite  deflection  will  indicate 
an  equal  current  flow- 
ing:   in    the    opposite      >*-> s=z 1     »  P 

direction.  W  ^  dmuij,    ,uunn 


rpr  •  1      Fig.  322.    Induction  of  current  by  magnetizing 

^  ^  and  demagnetizing  an  iron  core 

illustrates  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  induction  coil  and  the  transformer.  The  coil  j?, 
which  is  connected  to  the  source  of  the  cun-ent,  is  called  the 
primary  coil^  and  the  coil  «,  in  which  the  currents  are  induced, 
is  called  the  secondary  coil.  Causing  lines  of  force  to  spring 
into  existence  inside  of  8  (in  other  words,  magnetizing  the 
space  inside  of  s)  has  caused  an  induced  current  to  flow  in  «; 
and  demagnetizing  the  space  inside  of  s  has  also  induced  a 
current  in  s  in  accordance  with  the  general  principle  stated  in 
§  348,  that  any  change  in  the  number  of  magnetic  lines  of  force 
ivhich  thread  through  a  coil  induces  a  curre^it  in  the  coil.  We 
may  think  of  the  lines  as  always  existing  as  closed  loops  (see 
Fig.  258,  p.  255)  which  collapse  upon  demagnetization  to 
mere  double  lines  at  the  axis  of  the  coil.  Upon  magnetization  "^ 
one  of  these  two  lines  springs  out,  cutting  the  encircling 
conductors  and  inducing  a  current. 

363.  Direction  of  the  induced  current.  Lenz's  law,  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  followed  from  the  principle  of  conser- 
vation of  energy,  enables  us  to  predict  at  once  the  direction 
of  the  induced  currents  in  the  above  experiments ;  and  an 
observation  of  the  deflections  of  the  galvanometer  enables  us  to 
verify  the  correctness  of  the  predictions.  Consider  first  the  case 
in  which  the  primary  circuit  is  made  and  the  core  thus  magnet- 
ized. According  to  Lenz's  law  the  current  induced  in  the  sec- 
ondary circuit  must  be  in  such  a  direction  as  to  oppose  tJie  change 
which  is  being  produced  by  the  primary  current,  that  is,  in  sufib 
a  direction  as  to  tend  to  ma^oetke  the  core  x>ppoBiisdjr  to  tbe 
direction  in  which  **• ''  '  fcw  ih«.©nmuy.  Thil   j 
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means,  of  course,  that  the  induced  current  in  the  secondary- 
must  encircle  the  core  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  primary  current  encircles  it.  We  learn,  therefore, 
that  on  making  the  current  in  the  primary  the  current  induced 
in  the  secondary  is  opposite  in  direction  to  that  in  the  primary. 
When  the  current  in  the  primary  is  broken,  the  magnetic 
field  created  by  the  primary  tends  to  die  out.  Hence,  by  Lenz's 
law,  the  current  induced  in  the  secondary  must  be  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  tend  to  oppose  this  process  of  demagnetization, 
that  is,  in  such  a  direction  as  to  magnetize  the  core  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  it  is  magnetized  by  the  decaying  current 
in  the  primary.  Therefore,  at  break  the  current  induced  in  the 
secondary  is  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  the  primary, 

364.  E.M.F.  of  the  secondary.  If  half  of  the  500  turns  of 
the  secondary  s  (Fig.  322)  are  unwrapped,  the  deflection  will 
be  found  to  be  just  half  as  great  as  before.  Since  the  resistance 
of  the  circuit  has  not  been  changed,  we  learn  from  this  that 
the  E.M.P.  of  the  secondary  is  proportional  to  the  number  of 
turns  of  toire  upon  it, —  a  result  which  followed  also  from 
§  351.  If,  then,  we  wish  to  develop  a  very  high  E.M.F.  in 
the  secondary,  we  have  only  to  make  it  of  a  very  large  number 
of  turns  of  fine  wire. 

365.  Self-induction.  If,  in  the  experiment  illustrated  in 
Fig.  322,  the  coil  s  had  been  made  a  part  of  the  same  circuit  as 
p,  the  E.M.F.'s  induced  in  it  by  the  changes  in  the  magnetism 
of  the  core  would  of  course  have  been  just  the  same  as  above. 
In  other  words,  when  a  current  starts  in  a  coil,  the  magnetic 
field  which  it  itself  produces  tends  to  induce  a  current  oppo- 
site in  direction  to  that  of  the  starting  current,  that  is,  tends 
to  oppose  the  starting  of  the  current;  and  when  a  current 
in  a  coil  stops,  the  collapse  of  its  own  magnetic  field  tends  to 
induce  a  cnirent  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  stopping 
otmeni^  ^^tmk  vl  tends  to  oppose  the  stopping  of  the  current. 

that  a  current  in  a  coil  acts  as  though  it  had 
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inertia^  and  opposes  any  attempt  to  start  or  stop  it.    This  inertia- 
like effect  of  a  coil  upon  itself  is  called  self-induction. 

Let  a  few  dry  cells  be  inserted  into  a  circuit  containing  a  coil  of  a 
large  number  of  turns  of  wire,  the  circuit  being  closed  at  some  point  by 
touching  two  bare  copper  wires  together.  Holding  the  bare  wire  in  the 
fingers,  break  the  circuit  between  the  hands  and  observe  the  shock  due 
to  the  current  which  the  E.M.  F.  of  self-induction  sends  through  your 
body.  Without  the  coil  in  circuit  you  will  obtain  no  such  shock, 
though  the  current  stopped  when  you  break  the  circuit  will  be  many 
times  larger. 

366.  The  induction  coil.  The  induction  coil,  as  usually 
made  (Fig.  323),  consists  of  a  soft  iron  core  C  composed  of 
a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wires ;  a  primary  coil  p  wrapped  around 

f'f  this  core  and  consisting  of,  say, 

200  turns  of  coarse  copper  wire 

*  ^*  (2) 


Fig.  323.   Induction  coil 

(for  example.  No.  16),  which  is  connected  into  the  circuit 
of  a  battery  through  the  contact  point  at  the  end  of  the  screw 
d;  a  secondary  coil  s  surrounding  the  primary  in  the  manner 
indicated  in  the  diagram  and  consisting  generally  of  between 
30,000  and  1,000,000  turns  of  No.  36  copper  wire,  the  termi- 
nals of  which  are  the  points  t  and  t' \  and  a  hammer  J,  or 
other  automatic  arrangement  for  making  and  breakmg  the 
«^uit  of  the  primary.   (See  ignition  system  opposite  p.  199.) 

Let  the  hammer  h  be  held  away  from  the  opposite  contact  point  by 
of  the  finger,  then  touched  to  this  point,  then  pulled  quickly  away. 

'nark  will  be  found  to  pass  between  t  and  t'  at  break  only  —  never  at  make. 

.  because,  on  account  of  the  opposing  influence  at  make  of  self- 

n  in  the  primary,  the  magnetic  field  about  the  primary  rises 
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-very  gradually  to  its  full  strength,  and  hence  its  lines  pass  into  the  sec- 
ondary coil  comparatively  slowly.  At  break,  however,  by  separating  the 
contact  points  very  quickly  we  can  make  the  current  in  the  primary  fall 
to  zero  in  an  exceedingly  short  time,  perhaps  not  more  than  .00001 
second ;  that  is,  we  can  make  all  of  its  lines  pass  out  of  the  coil  in  this 
time.  Hence  the  rate  at  which  lines  thread  through  or  cut  the  secondary 
is  perhaps  10,000  times  as  great  at  break  as  at  make,  and  therefore  the 
E.M.F.  is  also  something  like  10,000  times  as  great.  In  the  normal  use 
of  the  coil  the  circuit  of  the  primary  is  automatically  made  and  broken 
at  h  by  means  of  the  magnet  and  the  spring  r,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of 
the  electric  bell.  Let  the  student  analyze  this  part  of  the  coil  for  him- 
self. The  condenser  shown  in  the  diagram,  with  its  two  sets  of  plates 
connected  to  the  conductors  on  either  side  of  the  spark  gap  between  r 
and  d,  is  not  an  essential  part  of  a  coil,  but  when  it  is  introduced  it  is 
found  that  the  length  of  the  spark  which  can  be  sent  across  between  t 
and  t^  is  considerably  increased.  The  reason  is  as  follows :  When  the 
circuit  is  broken  at  6,  the  inertia  (that  is,  the  self-induction)  of  the 
primary  current  tends  to  make  a  spark  jump  across 
from  d  \x>  h\  and  if  this  happens,  the  current  con- 
tinues to  flow  through  this  spark  (or  arc)  until  the 
terminals  have  become  separated  through  a  con- 
siderable distance.  This  makes  the  current  die 
down  gradually  instead  of  suddenly,  as  it  ought  to 
do  to  produce  a  high  E.M.F ;  but  when  a  condenser 
is  inserted,  as  soon  as  h  begins  to  leave  d  the  current 
begins  to  flow  into  the  condenser,  and  this  gives  the 
hammer  time  to  get  so  far  away  from  d  that  an  arc  cannot  be  formed. 
This  means  a  sudden  break  and  a  high  E.M.F.  Since  a  spark  passes 
between  t  and  f  only  at  break,  it  must  always  pass 
in  the  same  direction.  Coils  which  give  24-inch 
sparks  (perhaps  500,000  volts)  are  not  uncommon. 
Such  coils  usually  have  hundreds  of  miles  of  wire 
upon  their  secondaries. 

367.  Laminated  cores;  Foucault  currents.  The 
core  of  an  induction  coil  should  always  be  made  of 
a  bundle  of  soft-iron  wires  insulated  from  one  an- 
other by  means  of  shellac  or  varnish  (see  Fig.  324)  ; 
for  whenever  a  current  is  started  or  stopped  in  the 
primary  jo  of  a  coil  furnished  with  a  solid  iron  core  (see  Fig.  325),  the 
change  in  the  magnetic  field  of  the  primary  induces  a  current  in  the 


Fig.  824.    Core  of 
insulated  iron  wire 


Fig.  325.   Diagram 
showing  eddy  cur- 
rents in  solid  core 
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Fig.  326.    Laminated   drum-armature 

core  with   commutator,  showing  one 

coil  wound  on  the  core 


conducting  core  C,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  induces  one  in  the  second- 
ary 5.  This  current  flows  around  the  body  of  the  core  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  induced  current  in  the  secondary,  that  is,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrows.  The  only  effect  of  these  so-called  eddy  or  Foucault 
currents  is  to  heat  the  core.  This  is  obviously  a  waste  of  energy.  If 
we  can  prevent  the  appearance 
of  these  currents,  all  of  the  energy 
which  they  would  waste  in  heat- 
ing the  core  may  be  made  to 
appear  in  the  current  of  the 
secondary.  The  core  is  therefore 
built  of  varnished  iron  wires, 
which  run  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  coil,  that  is,  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  cur- 
rents would  be  induced.  The  induced  E.M.F.  therefore  finds  no  closed 
circuits  in  which  to  set  up  a  current  (Fig.  324).  It  is  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  iron  cores  of  dynamo  and  motor  armatures,  instead  of  being 
solid,  consist  of  iron  disks  placed  side  by  side,  as  shown  in  Fig.  326, 
and  insulated  from  one  another  by  films  of  oxide.  A  core  of  this  kind 
is  called  a  laminated  core.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  such  cores  the  spaces 
or  slots  between  the  laminae  must  run  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  induced  E.M.F.,  that  is,  perpendicular  to  the  conductors  upon  the  core. 

368.  The  transformer.  The  commercial  transformer  is  a 
modified  form  of  the  induction  coil.  The  cliief  difference  is 
that  the  core  E  (Fig.  327),  instead  of 
being  straight,  is  bent  into  the  form  of 
a  ring  or  is  given  some  other  shape  such 
that  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  have  a 
continuous  iron  path  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  push  out  into  the  air,  as  in 
the  induction  coil.  Furthermore,  it  is 
always  an  alternating  instead  of  an  inter- 
mittent current  which  is  sent  through  the  primary  A.  Send- 
ing such  a  current  through  A  is  equivalent  to  first  magnetiz- 
♦ihe  core  in  one  direction,  then  demagnetizing  it,  then 
ing  it  in  the  opposite  direction,  etc.    The  result  of 


Fig.  327.   Diagram  of 
transformer 


nroncTioif  coil  and  teausfobmek 
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these  changes  in  the  magnetism  of  the  core  is  of  course  an 
induced  alternating  current  in  the  secondary  B. 

369.  The  use  of  the  traasfonner.  The  use  of  the  transformer 
is  to  convert  an  alternating  current  from  one  voltage  to 
another  which,  for  some  rea- 
son, is  found  to  be  more 
convenient.  For  example,  in 
electric  lighting  where  an  al- 
ternating current  is  used,  the 
E.M.F.  generated  by  the  dy- 
namo is  usually  either  1100 
or  2200  volts,  a  volt^e  too 
high  to  be  introduced  safely 
into  private  houses.  Hence 
transformers    are    connected 


.   Altemating-current  light- 
ing circuit  witb  traneformers 


across  the  main  conductors  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  328. 
The  current  which  paases  into  the  houses  to  supply  the  lamps 
does  not  come  directly  from  the  dynamo.  It  is  an  induced 
current  generated  in  the  transformer. 

Through  the  use  of  small  transformers  the  voltage  of  the 
current  of  the  house  lighting  circuit  is  further  reduced  and 
made  available  for  the  ringing  of  doorl>el!s. 

370.  Pressare  in  primary  and  secondary.  If  there  are  a  few 
turns  in  the  primary  and  a  large  number  in  the  secondary,  the 
transformer  is  called  a  gtep-up  transformer,  because  the  P.D. 
produced  at  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  is  greater  than  that 
applied  at  the  terminals  of  the  primary.  In  electric  lighting, 
transformers  are  mostly  of  the  step-down  type ;  that  is,  a  h^h 
P.D.  (say,  2200  volts)  is  applied  at  the  terminal  of  the  primary, 
and  a  lower  P.D.  (say,  110  volts)  is  obtained  at  the  terminals 
of  the  secondary.  In  such  a  transformer  the  primary  will  have 
twenty  times  as  many  turns  as  the  secondary.  In  general,  the 
ratio  bettveen  the  voltages  at  the  terminaU  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  is  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  upon  the  two.^ 
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will  continue  as  long  as  the  current  ia  sent  in  at  b'  and 
at  6;  for  as  fast  as  coils  pass  either  b  or  h'  the  direction 
of  the  current  ilowing  tlirougli  them  changes,  and  therefore 
tlie  direction  of  the  force  acting  on  them  changes.  The  left 
half  is  therefore  always  uiged  up  and  the  right  half  down. 
The  gi-eater  the  strength  of  the  current,  the  greater  the  force 
acting  to  produce  rotation. 

If  tlie  armature  is  of  the  dram  type  (Fig.  315),  the  con- 
ditions are  not  essentially  different ;  for,  as  may  be  seen  by 
following  out  the  windings,  the  current  entering  at  b'  will 
flow  tln-ougli  all  the  conductors  on  the  left  half  in  one  direction 
and  tliixiugh  those 
on  the  right  half  in 
the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  commu- 
tator keeps  these 
conditions  always 
fulfilled.  Theindta- 
tion  motor  is  pictui-ed 
and  described  oppo- 
Slt«  page  291.  ^^^  ^^^^    Railway  motor,  iipptr  fielM  raised 

The  electriemotor 
is  a  device  which  receives  electrical  energy  and  converts  it 
into  mechanical  enei^y.    The  dynamo  is  a  device  which  re- 
ceives mechanical  energy  from  a  steam  engine,  water  wheel, 
or  other  source  and  converts  it  into  electrical  energy. 

359.  Street-car  motors.  Electric  street  cars  are  nearly  all  operated 
by  direct-furrent  series-wound  motors  placed  under  the  cars  and  attached 
by  gears  to  the  asles.  Fig.  310  shows  atypical  four-pole  streetcar  motor. 
The  two  upper  field  poles  are  rai.sed  with  the  case  when  the  motor  is 
opened  tor  inspection,  as  in  the  figure.  The  current  is  generally  supplied 
by  compound-wound  dynanioa  which  maintain  a  constant  potential  of 
about  500  volts  between  the  trolley  or  third  rail  and  the  track  which 
ia  used  as  the  return  circuit.  The  cars  are  always  o]ierat«cl  in  parallel, 
as  sbowD  ia  Fig.  330.    In  a.  few  instances  street  cars  are  operated  upon 
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alternating,  instead  of  upon  direct-current,  circuits.  In  such  ca^a  tbe 
motors  are  essentially  the  same  as  direct-current  series-woumi  iii<>tors ; 
for  since  in  such  a  machine  the  current  must  reverse  in  the  fi«^l«i  mmruKVi 
at  the  same  time  that  it  reverses  in  the  armature,  it  will  U:  r^rrri  that 


Tho/fey  Wire  or  3d  Rail 
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ai  Bamer 
Siaii9H  t 


Track 

Fig.  320.   Street-car  circuit 

the  armature  is  always  impelled  to  rotate  in  one  direction,  wht-th^rr  it 
is  supplied  with  a  direct  or  with  an  alternating  current.  Other  tyi»es  of 
A.C.  motors  are  not  well  adapted  to  starting  with  full  load. 

360.  Back  E.M.F.  in  motors.  When  an  armature  is  set  into 
rotation  by  sending  a  current  from  some  outside  source  through 
it,  its  coils  move  through  a  magnetic  field  as  truly  as  if  the 
rotation  were  produced  by  a  steam  engine,  as  is  the  case  in 
running  a  dynamo.  An  induced  E.M.F.  is  therefore  set  up 
by  this  rotation.  In  other  words,  while  the  machine  Ls  acting 
as  a  motor  it  is  also  acting  as  a  dynamo.  The  direction  of  the 
induced  E.M.F.  due  to  this  dynamo  effect  will  be  seen,  from 
Lenz's  law  or  from  a  consideration  of  the  dynamo  and  motor 
rules,  to  be  opposite  to  the  outside  P.D.,  which  is  causing 
current  to  pass  through  the  motor.  The  faster  the  motor  rotates, 
tlie  faster  the  lines  of  force  are  cut,  and  hence  the  greater  the 
value  of  this  so-called  hack  E,M,F,  If  the  motor  were  doing 
no  work,  the  speed  of  rotation  would  increase  until  the  back 
E.M.F.  reduced  the  current  to  a  value  simply  sufficient  to 
overcome  friction.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  in  general, 
the  faster  the  motor  goes,  the  less  the  current  which  passes 
through  its  armature,  for  this  current  is  always  due  to  the 
differejice  between  the  P.D.  applied  at  the  brushes  —  500  volts 
in  the  case  of  trolley  cars  —  and  the  back  E.M.¥.  "^^afcx^^Oaa 
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371 .  Effidency  of  the  transformer.  Id  a  perfect  transf  ormer 
the  efficiency  would  be  unity.  This  means  that  the  electrical 
power,  or  watts,  put  into  the  primary  (that  is,  the  volts  applied 
to  its  terminals  times  the  amperes  flowing  through  it)  would  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  power,  or  watta,  taken  out  in  the  secondary 
(that  is,  the  volts  generated  in  it  times  the  strength  of  the  in- 
duced current)  ;  and,  in  fact,  in  actual  transformers  the  latter 
product  is  often  more  than  97%  of  the  former  (that  is,  there 
is  less  than  3%  loss  of  energy  in  the  transformation).  This  lost 
energy  appears  as  heat  in  the  transformer.  This  transfer,  which 
goes  on  in  a  big  transformer,  of  huge  quantities  of  power 
from  one  circuit  to  another  entirely  independent  circuit,  with- 
out noise  or  motion  of  any  sort  and  almost  without  loss,  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  of  modem  industrial  life. 

372  Commercial  tranafonuera  Fig  32*)  illustrates  a,  common  type  ol 
transformer  uaud  in  electnc  hghting  The  core  is  built  up  of  sheet-iron 
laminse  about  ^  millimeter  thick    Fij,  330  shows  a  section  of  the  same 


tion  of  transtonner 
Fig.  329.   The  core  type      showing    shape    of        Fig.  331.   Trana- 
o£  trftiisformer  magnetic  field  former  case 

transformer.  The  closed  magnetic  circuit  of  the  core  is  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines.  The  primaries  and  the  secondaries  are  indicated  by  the 
letters  P  and  S.  Fig.  331  is  the  case  in  which  the  transformer  is  placed. 
Such  cases  may  be  seen  attached  to  poles  outside  of  houses  wherever 
alternating  currents  are  used  for  electric  lighting  (Fig.  332). 

373.  Electrical  transmiaslon  of  power.  Since  the  rate  of  prodncldon 
of  electrical  energy  by  a  dynamo  ia  the  product  of  the  E.M.F.  generated 
by  the  current  furnished,  it  is  evident  that  in  order  to  tranamit  frwn 
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oiie  point  to  another  a  given  number  of  watts,  say,  10,000,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  either  an  E.M.F.  of  100  volts  and  a  current  of  100  amperes 
or  an  E.M.F.  of  1000  volts  and  a  current  of  10  amperes.  In  the  two 
cases,  however,  the  loss  of  energy  in 
the  wire  which  carries  the  current 
from  the  place  where  it  is  generated 
to  the  place  where  it  is  used  will  be 
widely  different.   For, 

watts  =  amperes  x  volts ; 
but,  from  Ohm's  law, 

volts  =  amperes  x  ohms. 
Therefore 

watts  =  amperes'  x  ohms  =  I'R. 
If,  then,  R  represents  the  resistance 
of  this  transmitting  wire,  the  so- 
called  "  line  resistance,"  and  /  the 
current  flowing  through  it,  the  heat 
■developed  in  it  will  be  proportional 
to  I'R.  Hence  the  energy  wasted  Fig.  S32.  Transformer  on  electric- 
in  heating  the  line  will  be  but  j^  light  pole 

as  much  in  the  case  of  the  lOOO  volt, 

10-ampere  current  as  in  the  case  of  the  100  volt,  lOO-anipei-e  current. 
Hence  for  long-distance  transmission,  where  line  losses  are  considerable, 
it  is  important  to  use  the  highest  possible  voltages. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  insulating  the  commutator  segments 
from  one  another,  voltages  higher  than  1200  or  1500  cannot  be  obtained 
with  direclKiurrent  dynamos  of  the  kind  that  have  been  described. 
With  alternators,  however,  the  difficulties  of  insulation  are  very  much 
less  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  commutator.  The  lai^e  10,000- 
horse-power  alternating-current  dynamos  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
Niagara  Falls  generate  directly  12,000  volts.  This  is  the  highest  volt- 
age thus  far  produced  by  generators.  In  all  cases  where  these  high 
pressures  are  employed  they  are  transformed  down  at  the  receiving  end 
of  the  line  to  a  safe  and  convenient  volt^e  (from  50  to  500  volts)  by 
means  of  glep-down  transformers. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  facts  that  alternating  currents  are 
best  suited  for  long-distance  transmission.  The  Big  Creek  plant  in 
<^Blifoniift  tntnsmita  power  241  miles  at  a  pressure  of  150,000  volts. 
{See  <^ipoaits  p.  241.)     The   Southern   Sierras   Power  Company  of 
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fPaliforaia  sends  carrent  880  miles  acrosa  the  desert.  TranHtnisBiun  at 
tSOftOO  volts  is  now  nnder  consi deration  for  a  line  to  extend  the  length 
t  California,  over  1100  miles.    In  all  such  oases  step-up  transfonuerai 

ptuated  at  the  power  house,  transfer  the  electrical  energy  developed  by 
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e  generator  to  tlie  line,  and  atep-'lown  transformers,  situateil  at  the 
L  receiving  end,  transfer  it  to  the  motors  or  lamps  which  a 
plied  (Fig.  333}.   The  generators  used  on  the  AmeKcan  side  of  Niaj 
Falls  produce  a  pressure  of  2300  volts.  For  transmis- 
sion to  Buffalo,  20  miles  away,  this  is  transformed  np 
to  22,000  volts.   At  fiuffalo  it  is  transformed  down  to 
the  voltages  saitable  for  operating  the  street  cars, 
lights,  and  factories  of  the  city.  On  the  Canadian  side 
the   generators  produce   currents  at   12,000  volts,   as 
stated,  and  these  are  transformed  up,  for  long-distance 
transmission,  to  22,000,  40,000,  and  60,000  volts  (see 
Fig.  160,  p.  1.50). 

374.  The  tnngai  rectifier.  Negative  electrons  are 
found  to  escape  from  a  filament  that  is  heated  to  in- 
candescence, and  if  this  filament  is  then  made  more 
than,  say,  25  volts  negative  with  respect  to  a  near-by 
anode  any  gas  that  surrounds  the  filament  is  found  b) 
be  ionized  (split  into  positively  and  negatively  charged 
parts)  t)y  the  violence  of  the  blows  which  the  electrons 
strike  against  its  molecules.  It  is  thus  rendered  c 
ducting.  These  facts  are  utilized  in  the  tungar  reotifiei 
of  the  alternating  current.  The  bulb  (Fig.  334)  is  filled  with  argon  to  a 
I  ^pressure  of  .3  to  8  cm.  The  anode  is  a  small  cone  of  graphite  or  tungsten. 


Fill.  334.    Tnn- 

gar  bulb 


and  the  cathode  is  a  coiled  tiingsteo  fllaiiient.  When  the  rectifier 
is  in  operation,  the  cone  and  the  filament  are  alternately  +  and  — ,  one 
being  +  while  the  other  is  — .  When  the  cone  is  +  and  tlie  filament  — , 
the  negative  electrons  from  the  filament 
are  forced  acroae  the  apace  from  the  fila- 
ment to  the  cone,  and  the  argon,  which 
is  thereby  ionined,  carries  the  currBut 
from  the  cone  to  the  filament.  When  the 
cone  is  —  and  the  filaiiieiit  +,  the  nega- 
tive electrons  cannot  escape  from  the 
filament ;  hence  tht;  gas  does  not  become 
conducting.  The  principle  of  operation 
can  be  nnderatood  from  Fig.  335. 

The  rectifier  is  connected  to  the  alternating-current  line  at  C  and  D. 
The  alternating  current  in  the  primary  coil  P  of  the  transformer  T 
causes  an  induced  current  in  S,  which  keeps  the  filament  F  incandes- 
cent. Under  the  action  of  the  current,  A  and  F  are  alternately  +  and  — . 
Wlien  P  is  — ,  the  electrons  escape  and  ionize  the  gas,  permitting  the 
current  to  pass.  When  F  is  +  the  negative  electrons  are  driven  back 
into  the  filament  and  cannot  escape  to  ionize  the  gas.  Hence  no  current 
passes.  In  this  way  a  unidirectional  pulsating  current  passes  through 
the  storage  batteries  or  other  load.  This  rectifier  is  used  largely  tor 
charging  storage  batteries  for  small-power  purposes. 

375.  Principle  of  the  carboa  microphone.  Let  a  dry  cell,  an 
ammeter,  and  two  jiieces  of  eli'Ptric-a.rc  carbon  be  arranged  in  series 
(Fig.  33fi).  Press  the  carbons  cern  geiiilg  and 
observe  the  reading  of  the  ammet*^r.  Press 
gradually  harder,  then  gradually  less,  watch- 
ing the  instrument.  The  current  increases 
■with  increase  in  pressure,  and  decreases  with 
decrease  in  pressure. 

This  peculiar  behavior  of  carbon  in  ^,  a.  „,t„„  ,„„„,„„ 
offering  a  variable  resistance  with  varia- 
tion in  presaure  is  taken  advantage  of  in  constructing  the 
carbon  transmitter  of  the  teleptione.  In  the  modem  trans- 
mitter, however,  the  current  is  made  to  traverse  many  particles 
of  granular  carbon,  which,  lying  loosely  together,  furnish  a 
veiy  great  number  of  loose  contacts  (see  Fig.  S39), 
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376.  Principle  of  the  telephone.  The  telephone  was  invented 
in  1875  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell  of  Washington  (see  on 
opposite  page)  and  Elisha  Gray  of  Chicago.  The  simple 
local-battery  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  337. 

The  current  from  the  battery  B  (Fig.  337)  is  led  first  to 
the  back  of  the  diaphragm  E^  whence  it  passes  through  a  little 
chamber  C\  filled  with  granular  carbon,  to  the  conducting 
back  d  of  the  transmitter,  and  thence  through  the  primaiy  j? 
of  the  induction  coil,  and  back  to  the  battery. 

When  a  sound  is  made  in  front  of  the  microphone^  the 
vibrations  produced  by  the  sounding  body  are  transmitted  by 

Btceiver 


B  B 

Fig.  337.   The  telephone  circuit  (local-battery  system) 

the  air  to  the  diaphragm,  thus  causing  the  latter  to  vibrate 
back  and  forth.  These  vibrations  of  the  diaphn^m  vary  the 
pressure  upon  the  many  contact  points  of  the  granular  carbon 
through  which  the  primary  current  flows.  This  product  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  resistance  of  the  primary  circuit,  so 
that  as  the  diaphragm  moves  forward,  that  is,  toward  the  carbon, 
a  comparatively  large  current  flows  through  jt>,  and  as  it  moves 
back  a  much  smaller  current.  These  changes  in  the  curreot 
strength  in  the  primary  p  produce  changes  in  the  magnetism 
of  the  soft-iron  core  of  the  induction  coil.  Currents  are 
therefore  induced  in  the  secondary  8  of  the  induction  coil,  and 
these  currents  pass  over  the  line  and  affect  the  receiver  at 
the  other  end.  A  step-up  induction  coil  is  used  to  get 
sufficient  potential  to  work  through  the  high  resistance  of  a 
long  line. 


Tlie  most  significant  and  far-reacliing  o[  llie  advantiea  of  tlie  iwentielli  teutui'j, 
namely,  man's  uotJilueet  ul  tbo  air  utter  centuries  of  lailnre.  -vtaa  made  when  tlie 
Wright  brotbem  Bret  introduced  tbe  principle  npon  wfafcli  nil  BnccesstiU  flight  by 
iieavlei-tlian'idr  muchlneB  now  dependn,  nainely.  cnnlrol  at  stability  b;  the  warp- 
iug  ot  wings,  or  lij  iiIleHinB  (hinged  atladunents  to  winga),  in  connootion  with  the 
use  uf  A  Tuitder.  The  upper  panel  showa  one  ol  the  iwiKlDal  gliders  {WilLut 
Wright  inside)  with  which  the  Wrights  first  mastered  Uic  art  of  gliding  (IBOO- 
iua»)  and  made  more  than  a  thousand  gliding  flightii,  some  of  them  600  feet  long, 
following  in  this  Wrtrk  the  principles  »!  gliding  flight  first  demonstrated  I'y 
Lilirnthai  nnii  a  little  later,  much  more  completely,  liy  Chaiiute  of  Cliicago  (IWft" 
ISHT).  TliB  lower  panel  diows  "  tlio  first  auccesstul  power  flight  in  the  iiiatnry  of  the 
world  "  (Orvllle  Wright  in  the  machine,  Wilbnr  running  beaide  it  as  it  ros*  tram 
"le  track).  Four  aiich  flights  ware  made  on  the  morning  of  December  IT,  1903, 
la  longest  of  which  tasted  60  seconds  and  covered  a  distance  of  952  feet  agaiurt 
a  3>-tniU  wiud 
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A  modem  telephone  receiver  is  Hhown  in  Fig.  338.  It 
coDsigts  of  a  permanently  magnetized  U-shaped  piece  of  ateel 
in  front  of  whose 
poles  is  a  soft-iron 
diaphragm  which 
almost  touches  the 
ends  of  the  m^- 
uet.  Wound  in 
opposite  dh-eetions 
upon  the  two  poles 
are  coils  of  tine 
insulated  wire   in 

series  with  each  other  and  the  line  wire.  G  is  the  earpiece, 
E  the  diaphragm,  A  the  U-shaped  magnet,  and  B  the  coils, 
consisting  of  many  turns  of  fine  wire  and  having  soft-iron 
cores.  When  the  rapidly  alternating  current  from  the  eecondary 
coit  8  (F^.  337)  flows  tlirough  the  coils  of  the  receiver,the  poles 
of  the  permanent  magnet  are  tliereby  alternately  strengthened 
and  weakened  in  synchronism  with  the  sound  waves  falling 
upon  the  diaphragm  of  the  transmitter.  The  variations  in 
the  magnetic  pull  upon  the  diaphragm 
of  the  receiver  cause  it  to  send  nut 
sound  waves  exactly  like  those  which 
fell  upon  the  diaphragm  of  the  ti-ans- 
raitter. 

Telephonic  conversation  can  be  car- 
ried on  over  great  distances  as  rapidly 
as  if  the  parties  sat  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  table.  An  electrical  im- 
pulse paasea  over  the  telephone  wires 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in 
about  one  fifteenth  of  a  second.  The  cross  section  of  a  complete 
Jonrr-Histance  transmitter  is  shown  in  Fig.  339.  The  current 
granular  carbon  held  between  solid  blocks  of  carbon. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Draw  a  diagram  of  an  induction  coil  and  explain  its  action. 

2.  Does  the  spark  of  an  induction  coil  occur  at  make  or  at  break? 
Why? 

3.  Explain  why  an  induction  coil  is  able  to  produce  such  an  enor- 
mous E.M.F. 

4.  Why  could  not  an  armature  core  be  made  of  coaxial  cylinders  of 
iron  running  the  full  length  of  the  armature,  instead  of  flat  disks,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  326  ? 

5.  What  relation  must  exist  between  the  number  of  turns  on  the 
primary  and  secondary  of  a  transformer  which  feeds  110-volt  lamps 
from  a  main  line  whose  conductors  are  at  1100  volts  P.D.? 

6.  Xame  two  uses  and  two  disadvantages  of  mechanical  friction ;  of 
electrical  resistance. 

7.  A  transformer  is  so  wound  as  to  step  the  voltage  of  the  lightiug 
circuit  from  2200  volts  down  to  110.  Sketch  the  transformer  and  its 
connections,  marking  the  primary  and  the  secondary,  and  state  the 
relative  number  of  turns  in  each.  If  the  house  circuit  uses  40  amperes, 
what  current  must  flow  in  the  primary  ? 

8.  Why  does  a  "tungar"  rectify  an  alternating  current? 

9.  The  same  amount  of  power  is  to  be  transmitted  over  two  lines 
from  a  power  plant  to  a  distant  city.  If  the  heat  losses  in  the  two  lines 
are  to  be  the  same,  what  must  be  the  ratio  of  the  cross  Sections  of  the 
two  lines  if  one  current  is  transmitted  at  100  volts  and  the  other  at 
10,000  volts?   (Power  =  IE',  heat  loss  is  proportional  to  I^R.) 

10.  In  telephoning  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  how  far  do 
you  think  the  sound  goes  ?   What  passes  along  the  telephone  wire  ? 


CHAPTER  XVI* 

NATURE  AND  TRANSMISSION  OF  SOUND 

Speed  and  Nature  of  Sound 

377.  Sources  of  sound.  If  a  sounding  tuning  fork  provided 
with  a  stylus  is  stroked  across  a  smoked-glass  plate,  it  produces 
a  wavy  line,  as  shown  in  Fig.  340 ;  if  a  light  suspended  ball 
is  brought  into  contact  with  it,  the  latter  is  thrown  off  with 
considerable  violence.     If   we  look 


about  for  the  source  of  any  sudden  ^n- ■Mi...MiiiiMir 


"■"'■■"■■^'■iiii 


noise,  we  find  that  some  obiect  has      -r,      o^r.    m  ^   , 

'  .  .  ''  Fig.  340.   Trace  made  by 

fallen,  or  some  collision  has  occurred,  vibrating  fork 

or  some  explosion  has  taken  place, 

—  in  a  word,  that  some  violent  motion  of  matter  has  been  set 

up  in  some  way.    From  these  familiar  facts  we  conclude  that 

sound  arises  from  the  motions  of  matter, 

378.  Media  of  transmission.    Air  is  ordinarily  the  medium 

through  which  sound  comes  to  our  ears,  yet  the  Indians  put 

their  ears  to  the  ground  to  hear  a  distant  noise,  and  most  boys 

know  how  loud  the  clapping  of  stones  sounds  under  water. 

If  the  base  of  the  sounding  fork  of  Fig.  340  is  held  in  a  dish 

of  water,  the  sound  will  be  markedly  transmitted  by  the  water. 

These  facts  show  that  a  gas  like  air  is  certainly  no  more 

effective  in   the  transmission   of  sound  than  a  liquid  or  a 

solid.    Next  let  us  see  whether  or  not  matter  is  necessary 

at  all  for  the  transmission  of  sound. 

*  This  chapter  should  be  accompanied  by  laboratory  experiments  on  the 
speed  of  sound  in  air,  the  vibration  rate  of  a  fork,  and  the  determination 
of  wave  lengths.  See,  for  example.  Experiments  38, 39,  and  40  of  the  authors* 
Manual. 
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Let  an  electric  bell  be  suspended  inside  the  r< 
by  means  of  two  fine  springs  which  pass  through  a  rubber  stopper  in 
the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  341.  Let  the  air  be  exhausted  from  the 
receiver  by  means  of  the  pump.  The  sound  of  the 
bell  will  be  found  to  become  less  and  less  pro- 
nounced. Let  the  air  be  suddenly  readmitted. 
The  volume  of  sound  will  at  oi 


Fig.  341,   Sound  doI 
transmitted  througii 


Since  the  nearer  we  approach  a  vacuum, 
the  less  distinct  becomes  the  sound,  we  infer 
that  sound  cannot  be  transferred  through 
a  vacuum  and  that  tlierefore  the  tramrnU- 
sion  of  sound  is  effected  only  through  the 
agency  of  ordinary  matter.  In  this  respect 
sound  differs  from  heat  and  light,  which 
evidently  pass  with  perfect  rea*liness  through  a  vacumoi 
since  they  reach  the  earth  from  the  smi  and  stars. 

379.  Speed  of  transmission.  The  iirst  attempt  to  meaeuie 
accurately  the  speed  of  sound  was  made  in  1738,  when  a  uoni- 
mission  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  stationed  two 
parties  about  three  miles  apart  and  observed  the  interval 
between  the  flash  of  a  cannon  and  the  sound  of  the  report. 
By  taking  observations  between  the  two  stations,  first  in  one  1 
direction  and  then  in  the  other,  the  effect  of  tlie  wind  waa  I 
eliminated.  A  second  commission  repeated  tliese  experimeute 
in  1832,  using  a  distance  of  18.6  kilometers,  or  a  little  more- 
than  11.5  miles.  The  value  found  waa  331.2  raetera  per  sew 
ond  at  0°  C.  The  accepted  value  is  now  331.3  meters. 
speed  in  water  is  about  1400  meters  per  second,  and  in 
5100  meters. 

The  speed  of  sound  in  air  is  found  to  hicrease  with  a 
crea.se  in  temperature.    The  amount  of  this  increase  ii 
60  centimeters  per  degree  centigrade.     Hei 
20°  C.  is  about  343.3  meters  per  secoD 
are  equivalent  to  1087  feet  per  secon 
per  second  at  20°  C. 
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380.  Mechanism  of  trEinsmission.  Wbeu  a  firecracker  or  toy 
cup  explodes,  the  powder  is  suddenly  changed  to  a  gas,  the 
volume  of  whicli  is  enormously  greater  than  the  voluine  of 
the  powder.  The  air  is  therefore  suddeuly  pushed  back  in  all 
directions  fi-om  the  center  of  the  explosion.  This  means  that 
the  ail'  particles  which  lie  ahout  this  center  are  given  violent 
outward  velocities.*  When  these  outwardly  impelied  air  parti- 
cles collide  with  other  paiticles,  they  give  up  their  outward 
motion  to  these  second  particles,  and  these  in  turn  pass  it  on 
to  others,  etc.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  motion  started  by 
the  explosion  must  travel  on  from  particle  to  particle  to  an 
iudefiiiite  distauee  from  the  center  of  the  explosion.  Further- 
more, it  is  also  clear  that,  although  the  motion  travels  on  to 
great  distances,  the  individual  paiticles  do  not  move  far  from 
their  original  positions;  for  it  is  easy 
to  show  experimentally  that  whenever 
an  elastic  body  in  ]notion  collides  with 
another  similar  body  at  rest,  the  colUd- 
ing  body  simply  transfers  its  motion  to 
the  body  at  rest  and  comes  itself  to  rest. 

Let  rfx  or  eight  equal  steel  balls  be  hung 
from  corda  in  the  manner  shown  ia  Fig,  342. 
First  let  all  of  the  balls  but  two  adjacent 
ones  be  held  to  one  side,  and  let  one  of  these  two  be  raised  and  allon'ed 
to  (all  against  the  other.  The  first  ball  will  be  found  to  lose  its  raotiua 
in  the  colliaion,  and  tlie  aecond  will  be  found  to  rise  to  practically  the 
same  height  aa  that  from  which  the  first  fell.  Next  let  all  of  the  balls  be 
placed  in  line  and  the  end  one  raised  and  allowed  to  fal!  as  before.  The 
motion  will  be  transmitted  from  ball  to  ball,  each  giving  up  the  whole 
of  its  motion  practically  as  soon  as  it  receives  it,  and  the  last  baU  will 
move  on  alone  with  the  velocity  which  the  first  ball  originally  had. 

■  These  outward  velocities  are  siuiplf  superposed  upon  the  velocities  of 
agitation  which  the  molecules  already  have  on  account  of  tlieir  temperature. 
For  our  present  purpose  we  may  ignore  entirely  the  esietence  of  these  latter 
velocities  and  treat  the  particles  as  though  they  were  at  rest,  save  for  the 
velocities  iiiipavted  by  the  explosion. 


Fio.  342.    Illustrating  tlie 

propagation  of  sound  fi'om 

particle  to  particle 
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The  preceding  experiment  furnishes  a  very  nice  mechanical 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  air  particles  which 
receive  motions  from  an  exploding  firecracker  or  a  vibrating 
tunmg  fork  transmit  these  motions  in  all  directions  to  neigh- 
boring layers  of  air,  these  in  turn  to  the  next  adjoining  layers, 
etc.,  until  the  motion  has  traveled  to  very  great  distances, 
although  the  individual  particles  themselves  move  only  very 
minute  distances.  When  a  motion  of  this  sort,  transmitted 
by  air  particles,  reaches  the  drum  of  the  ear,  it  produces  the 
sensation  which  we  call  sound. 

381.  A  train  of  waves  ;  wave  length.  In  the  preceding  para- 
graphs we  have  confined  attention  to  a  single  pulse  traveling 
out  from  a  center  of  explosion.  Let  us  next  consider  the  sort 
of  disturbance  which  is  set     ^^^ 

up  in  the  air  by  a  contin-      \  /  I  I  I  I 

uously  vibrating  body,  hke       \l  bS;;^^ 

the  prong  of  Fig.  343.    Each       m  ^ 

time  that  this  prong  moves 

,       ,1         •   1  i    -i  1  i  Fi(;.343.  Vibrating  reed  sendinff  out  a 

to  the   right  It  sends   out  a  ^^,^.^^  ^^  equidistant  pulses 

pulse  which  travels  through 

the  air  at  the  rate  of  1100  feet  per  second,  in  exactly  the 
manner  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.    Hence,  if  the 
prong  is  vibrating  uniformly,  we   shall  have  a  continuous 
succession  of  pulses  following  each  other  through  the  air  at 
exactly  equal  intervals.    Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  prong 
makes  110  complete  vibrations  per  second.    Then  at  the  end 
of  one  second  the  first  pulse  sent  out  will  have  reached  a 
distance   of   1100  feet.     Between  this  point  and  the  prong 
there  will  be  110  pulses  distributed  at  equal  intervals;  that 
is,   each  two  adjacent  pulses  will  be  just  10  feet  apart.    If 
the  proiig  made  220  vibrations  per  second,  the  distance  be-     J 
tween    adjacent  pulses  Avoiild  be  5  feet,  etc.     The 
hcticeen  two  adjacent  pidses  in  such  a  train  of  W0 
a  wave  length. 
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383.  Relatioa  between  velocity,  wave  length,  and  number 
of  vibrations  per  second.  If  n  represents  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions per  second  of  a  source  of  sound,  I  the  wave  length,  and  v 
tlie  velocity  with  which  the  sound  travels  through  the  medium, 
it  is  evident  from  the  example  of  the  preceding  paragraph  that 
the  following  relation  exists  between  these  three  quantities; 
I  =  v/n,  or  v  =  nl;  (1) 

that  is,  wave  length  is  equal  to  velocity  divided  by  the  number  of 
vibrations  per  second,  or  velocity  is  equal  to  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions per  second  times  the  wave  length. 

383.  Condensations  and  rarefactions.  Thus  far,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  we  have  considered  a  train  of  waves  as  a  series 
of  thin,  detached  pulses  separated  by  equal  intervals  of  air  at 
rest.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  air  in  front  of  the  prong 
Ji  (Fig.  343)  is  being  pushed  forward  not  at  one  particular 

Fig.  344.   Illustrating  motions  of  air  particles  In  one  complete  sound  wave 
consisting  of  a  condensation  and  a  rarefaction 

instant  only  but  during  all  the  time  that  the  prong  is  moving 
from  A  to  C,  that  is,  through  the  time  of  one-half  vibration  of 
the  fork  ;  and  during  all  this  time  this  forward  motion  is  being 
ti'ansmitted  to  layers  of  air  which  are  farther  and  farther  away 
from  the  prong,  so  that  when  the  latter  reaches  C,  all  the  air 
between  C  and  some  point  c  (Fig.  344)  one-half  wave  length 
away  is  crowding  forward  and  is  therefore  in  a  state  of  com- 
pression, or  condensation.  Again,  as  tlie  prong  moves  back  from 
C  to  A,  since  it  tends  to  leave  a  vacuum  behind  it,  the  adja- 
cent layer  of  air  rushes  in  to  iiU  up  this  space,  the  layer  next 
adjoining  follows,  etc,  BO  tJ^  W^em  the  prong  reaches  ,(,  all 
the  air  bebv«eA.JLjaiAriHHttH|teug|^  backward  and 


a  bcdefffh  ij 

.   Illaetratioii  of  sound  y 
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is  therefore  in  a  state  of  diminished  density,  or  rarefaction. 
During  this  time  the  preceding  forward  motion  has  advanced 

one  half  wave  length  to  the  right,  bo  that  it  now  occupies  the 
region  between  c  and  a  (Fig,  344),  Hence  at  the  end  of  one 
complete  vibration  of  the  prong  we  may  divide  the  air  between 
it  and  a  point  one  wave 
length  away  into  two 
portions,  one  a  region 
of  condensation  ac,  and 
the  other  a  region  of 
rarefaction  ea.  The  ar- 
rows in  Fig.  344  rep- 
resent the  direction  and  relative  magnitudes  of  the  motions 
of  the  air  particles  in  various  portions  of  a  complete  wave. 

At  the  end  of  n  vibrations  the  first  disturbance  will  have 
reached  a  distance  n  wave  lengths  from  the  fork,  and  each  wave 
between  this  point  and  the  fork  will  consist  of  a  condensation 
and  a  rarefaction,  so  that  sound  waves  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  a  series  of  condensations  and  rarefactions  following  one 
another  through  the  air  in  the  manner  sliown  in  Fig.  345. 

Wave  length  may  now  be  more  accurately  defined  as  the 
distance  between  two  successive  points  of  maximum  condensation 
(h  and  /,  Fig.  345)  or  of  maximum  rarefaction,  (d  and  K). 

384.  Water-wave  analogy.  Condensations  and  rarefactions 
of  sound  waves  are  exactly  analogous  to  the  familiar  crests  and 
troughs  of  water  wa^ei 
Thus,  the  wave  length  of 
such  a  series  of  wa\es  as 
that  shown  in  Fig.  34b  is 
defined  as  the  di8tan(.e  /-/  '"^^^^  "^^"' 

between  two  crests,  or  the  distance  dh,  or  ae,  or  eg,  or  iwi, 
bt't«'eeii  any  two  points  which  are  in  the  same  condition,  oi phase, 
of  diHtuibance.  The  crests  (that  is,  the  shaded  portions,  wliich 
are  above  the  natural  level  of  the  water)  correspond  exactly 
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to  the  condensations  of  sound  waves  (that  is,  to  the  portions  of 
air  which  are  above  the  natural  density).  The  troughs  (that  is, 
the  dotted  portions)  correspond  to  the  rarefactions  of  sound 
waves  (that  is,  to  the  portions  of  air  which  are  below  the  nat^ 
ural  density).  But  the  analc^y  breaks  down  at  one  point,  for 
in  water  waves  the  motion  of  the  particles  is  transverse  to  the 
direction  of  propagation,  while  in  sound  waves,  as  shown  in 
§  383,  the  particles  move  back  and  forth  in  the  line  of  propaga- 
tion of  the  wave.  Water  waves  are  therefore  called  transverse 
waves,  while  sound  waves  in  air  are  called  longitudinal  waves. 

385.  Distinction  between  musical  sounds  and  noises.    Let  a 

current  of  air  from  a  -J-inch  nozzle  be  directed  against  a  row  of 
fort^-eight  equidistant  ]^-inch  holea  in  a  metal 
or  cardboard  diak,  mounted  as  in  Fig.  347  and 
set  into  rotation  either  by  hand  or  by  an  elec- 
tric motor.  A  very  distinct  musical  tone  will 
be  produced.  Then  let  the  jet  of  air  be  directed 
against  a  second  row  of  forty-«ight  holes,  which 
differs  from  the  first  only  in  that  the  holes  are 
irregularly  instead  of  regularly  spaced  about 
the  circumference  rf  the  disk.  The  musical 
character  of  the  tone  will  altogether  disappear. 

The    experiment    furnishes    a   very 

striking  illustration  of  the  difference  be- 
tween a  musical  sound  and  a  noise. 
Onlif  those  sounds  possess  a  musical  gual- 
ity  which  come  from  sources  cap(^le  of 
sending  out  pulses,  or  waves,  at  absolutely 
regular  intervals.  Therefore  it  is  only  sounds 
musical  quality  which  may  be  said  to   have  wave  lengths. 

386.  Pitch.  While  the  apparatus  of  the  preceding  experiment  is 
rotating  at  constant  speed,  let  a  current  of  air  be  directed  first  against 
tbe  outside  row  of  regularly  sjiaced  holes  and  then  suddenly  turned 
against  the  inside  row,  which  is  also  regularly  spaced  but  which  contains 
a  smaller  number  of  holes.   The  note  produced  in  the  second  case  will 


Fiii.  347.   Regularity  of 

pulses  the  condition  for 

a  musical  tone 
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be  found  to  have  a  markedly  lower  pitch  than  the  other  one.  Again 
let  the  jet  of  air  be  directed  against  one  particular  row,  and  let  the  speed 
of  rotation  be  changed  from  very  slow  to  very  fast.  The  note  produced 
will  gradually  rise  in  pitch. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  pitch  of  a  musical  note  de- 
pends simply  upon  the  number  of  pidses  which  strike  the  ear  per 
second.  If  the  sound  comes  from  a  vibrating  body,  the  pitch 
of  the  note  depends  upon  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  body, 

387.  The  Doppler  effect.  When  a  rapidly  moving  express  train  rushes 
past  an  observer,  he  notices  a  very  distinct  and  sudden  change  in  the 
pitch  of  the  bell  as  the  engine  passes  him,  the  pitch  being  higher  as 
the  engine  approaches  than  as  it  recedes.  The  explanation  is  as  follows : 
The  bell  sends  out  pulses  at  exactly  equal  intervals  of  time.  As  the 
train  is  approaching,  however,  the  pulses  reach  the  ear  at  shorter  inter- 
vals than  the  intervals  between  emissions,  since  the  train  comes  toward 
the  observer  between  two  successive  emissions.  But  as  the  train  recedes, 
the  interval  between  the  receipt  of  pulses  by  the  ear  is  longer  than  the 
interval  between  emissions,  since  the  train  is  moving  away  from  the 
ear  during  the  interval  between  emissions.  Hence  the  pitch  of  the  bell 
is  higher  during  the  approach  of  the  train  than  during  its  recession. 
This  phenomenon  of  the  change  in  pitch  of  a  note  proceeding  from  an 
approaching  or  receding  body  is  known  as  the  Doppler  effect, 

388.  Loudness.  The  loudness  or  intensity  of  a  sound  de- 
pends upon  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  communicated  by  it 
to  the  tympanum  of  the  ear.  Loudness  is  therefore  determined 
by  the  distance  of  the  source  and  the  amplitude  of  its  vibration. 

If  a  given  sound  pulse  is  free  to  spread  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions, at  a  distance  of  100  feet  from  the  source  the  same  energy 
must  be  distributed  over  a  sphere  of  four  times  as  large  an 
area  as  at  a  distance  of  50  feet.  Hence  under  these  ideal  con- 
ditions the  intensity  of  a  sound  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  from  the  source.  But  when  sound  is  confined 
Avithiii  a  tube  so  that  the  energy  is  continually  communicated 
from  one  layer  to  another  of  equal  area,  it  will  travel  to  great 
(listanc(\s  with  little  loss  of  intensity.  This  explains  the  effi- 
ciency of  speaking  tubes  and  megaphones. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  A  thunderclap  was  heard  5 J  sec.  after  the  accompanying  light- 
ning flash  was  seen.  How  far  away  did  the  flash  occur,  the  temperature 
at  the  time  being  20°  C? 

2.  Why  does  the  sound  die  away  very  gradually  after  a  bell  is  struck  ? 

3.  Why  does  placing  the  hand  back  of  the  ear  enable  a  partially 
deaf  person  to  hear  better  ? 

4.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  ear  trumpet. 

5.  The  vibration  rate  of  a  fork  is  256.  Find  the  wave  length  of  the 
note  given  out  by  it  at  20°  C. 

6.  Since  the  music  of  an  orchestra  reaches  a  distant  liearer  without 
confusion  of  the  parts,  what  may  be  inferred  as  to  the  relative  velocities 
of  the  notes  of  different  pitch  ? 

7.  What  is  the  relation  between  pitch  and  wave  length  ?  How  is 
this  made  evident  by  the  fact  noted  in  question  6  ? 

8.  If  we  increase  the  amplitude  of  vibration  of  a  guitar  string,  what 
effect  has  this  upon  the  amplitude  of  the  wave?  upon  the  loudness? 
upon  the  length  of  the  wave  ?  upon  the  pitch  ? 


Reflection,  Reenforcement,  and  Interference 

389.  Echo.  That  a  sound  wave  in  hitting  a  wall  suffers 
reflection  is  shown  by  the  familiar  phenomenon  of  echo.  The 
roll  of  thunder  is  due  to  successive  reflections  of  the  original 
sound  from  clouds  and  other  surfaces  which  are  at  dift'erent 
distances  from  the  observer. 

In  ordinary  rooms  the  walls  are  so  close  that  the  reflected 
Avaves  return  before  the  effect  of  the  original  sound  on  the 
ear  has  died  out.  Consequently  the  echo  blends  with  and 
strengthens  the  original  sound  instead  of  interfering  with  it. 
This  is  why,  in  general,  a  speaker  may  be  heard  so  much 
better  indoors  than  in  the  open  air.  Since  the  ear  cannot 
appreciate  successive  sounds  as  distinct  if  they  come  at  inter- 
vals shorter  than  a  tenth  of  a  second,  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  sounds  travel  about  113  feet  in  a  tenth  of  a  second 
that  a  wall  which  is  nearer  than  about  50  feet  cannot  possibly 
produce  a  perceptible  echo.    In  rooms  which  are  large  enough 
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Fig.  348.   Sound  foci 


to  give  rise  to  troublesome  echoes  it  is  customary  to  hang 
draperies  of  some  sort,  so  as  to  break  up  the  sound  waves  and 
prevent  regular  reflection. 

390.  Sound  foci.  Let  a  watch  be  hung  at  the  focus  of  a  large  con- 
cave mirror.  On  account  of  the  reflection  from  the  surface  of  the  mirror 
a  fairly  well-defined  beam  of  sound  will 
be  thrown  out  in  front  of  the  mirror, 
so  that  if  both  watch  and  mirror  are 
hung  on  a  single  support  and  the  whole 
turned  in  different  directions  toward  a 
number  of  observers,  the  ticking  will 
be  distinctly  heard  by  those  directly  in  front  of  the  mirror,  but  not  by 
those  at  one  side.  If  a  second  mirror  is  held  in  the  path  of  this  beam, 
as  in  Fig.  348,  the  sound  may  be  again  brought  to  a  focus,  so  that  if  the 
ear  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  this  second  mirror,  or,  better  still,  if  a  small 
funnel  which  is  connected  with  the  ear  by  a  rubber  tube  is  held  in  this 
focus,  the  ticking  of  the  watch  may  sometimes  be  heard  hundreds  of  feet 
away.  A  whispering  gallery  is  a  room  so  arranged 
as  to  contain  such  sound  foci.  Any  two  opposite 
points  a  few  feet  from  the  walls  of  a  dome,  like 
that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  or  St.  Paul's  at  London, 
are  sufRcientlv  near  to  such  sound  foci  to  make 
very  low  whispers  on  one  side  distinctly  audible  at 
the  other,  although  at  intermediate  points  no 
sound  can  be  heard.  There  are  well-known  sound 
foci  under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington 
and  in  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

391.  Resonance.  Resonance  is  the  re^Vi- 
f or  cement  or  intensification  of  sound  because 
of  the  union  of  direct  and  reflected  waves. 

Tliiis.  1ft  one  prong  of  a  vibrating  tuning 
fork,  which  makes,  for  example,  512  vibrations 
per  second,  be  held  over  the  mouth  of  a  tube 
an  incli  or  so  in  diameter,  arranged  as  in  Fig.  349,  so  that  as  the  vessel 
.1  is  raised  or  lowered,  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  tube  may  be  ad- 
jiist<M]  at  will.  It  will  be  found  that  as  the  position  of  the  water  is 
shjwly  lowered  from  the  top  of  the  tube  a  yery  marked  reinforcement 
of  the  sound  will  occur  at  a  certain  point. 


Fig.  349.   Illustrating 
resonance 
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Let  other  forks  of  different  pitch  be  tried  in  the  same  way.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  lower  the  pitch  of  the  fork,  the  lower  must  be  the 
water  in  the  tube  in  order  to  get  the  best  reenforcement.  This  means 
that  the  longer  the  wave  length  of  the  note  which  the  fork  produces, 
the  longer  must  be  the  air  column  in  order  to  obtain  resonance. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  fixed  relation  exists  between 
the  wave  length  of  a  7iote  and  the  leyigth  of  the  air  column  tvhich 
will  reenforce  it. 

392.  Best  resonant  length  of  a  closed  pipe  is  one-fourth  wave 

length.    If  we  calculate  the  wave  length  of  the  note  of  the 

fork  by  dividing  the  speed  of  sound  by  the  vibration  rate  of 

the  fork,  we  shall  find  that,  in  every  case,  the  _^ 

length  of  air  column  which  gives  the  best  response 

is  approximately  one-fourth  wave   length.     The 

reason   for  this  is   evident  when  we  consider 

that  the  length  must  be  such  as  to  enable  the 

reflected  wave  to  return  to  the  mouth  just  in 

time  to  unite  with  the  direct  wave  which  is  at 

that  instant  being  sent  off  by  the  prong.    Thus, 

when  the  prong  is  first  starting  down  from  the 

position  A  (see  Fig.  350),  it  starts  the  begin- 

nmg  of  a  condensation  down  the  tube.    If  this 

motion  is  to  return  to  the  mouth  just  in  time    -^^q^  359.    Reso- 

to  unite  with  the  direct  wave  sent  off  by  the    nant  length  of  a 

proncr,  it  must  ffet  back  at  the  instant  the  prone:    closed  pipe  is  J 
.         ^    .  p  ,  ..         ^-ri  wave  length 

IS  startmg  up  irom  the  position  C.     In  other 

words,  the  pulse  must  go  down  the  tube  and  come  back  again 

while  the  prong  is  making  a  half  vibration.    This  means  that 

the  path  down  and  back  must  be  a  half  wave  length,  and  hence 

that  the  length  of  the  tube  must  be  a  fourth  of  a  wave  length. 

From  the  above  analysis  it  will  appear  that  there  should 

also  be  resonance  if  the  reflected  wave  does  not  return  to  the 

mouth  until  the  fork  is  starting  back  its  second  time  from  C, 

that  is,  at  the  end  of  one  and  a  half  vibrations  instead  of  a 
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half  vibration.  The  distance  from  the  fork  to  the  water  and 
back  would  then  be  one  and  a  half  wave  lengths ;  that  is,  the 
water  surface  would  be  a  half  wave  length  farther  down  the 
tube  than  at  first.  The  tube  length  would  therefore  now  be 
three  fourths  of  a  wave  length. 

Let  the  experiment  be  tried.  A  similar  response  will  indeed  be 
found,  as  predicted,  a  half  wave  length  farther  down  the  tube.  This 
response  will  be  somewhat  weaker  than  before,  as  the  wave  has  lost 
some  of  its  energy  in  traveling  a  long  distance  through  the  tube.  It 
may  be  shown  in  a  similar  way  that  there  will  be  resonance  where  the 
tube  length  is  |,  |^,  or  indeed  any  odd  number  of  quarter  wave  lengths. 

393.  Best  resonant  length  of  an  open  pipe  is  one-half  wave 

length.  Let  the  same  tuning  fork  which  was  used  in  §  392  be  held  in 
front  of  an  open  pipe  (8  or  10  inches 
long)  the  length  of  which  is  made  ad- 
justable by  slipping  back  and  forth  over 
it  a  tightly  fitting  roll  of  writing  paper  ^^^  ^^  Resonant  length  of  an 
(Fig.  351).  It  will  be  found  that  for  one  ^^^^  ^^^^  jg  j  ^^ve  length 

particular  length  this  open  pipe  will  re- 
spond quite  as  loudly  as  did  the  closed  pipe,  but  the  responding  length 
tcill  he  found  to  be  Just  twice  as  great  as  before.    Other  resonant  lengths 
can  be  found  when  the  tube  is  made  2,  3,  etc.  times  as  long. 

We  learn,  then,  that  the  shortest  resonant  length  of  an  open 
pipe  is  one-half  wave  length,  and  that  there  is  resonance  at  any 
multiple  of  a  half  wave  length. 

The  fact  that  the  shortest  resonant  length  of  the  open  pipe 
is  just  twice  that  of  the  closed  one  is  the  experimental  proof 
that  a  condensation,  upon  reaching  the  open  end  of  a  pipe,  is 
reflected  as  a  rarefaction.  This  means  that  when  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube  of  Fig.  350  is  open,  a  condensation  upon 
reaching  it  suddenly  expands.  In  consequence  of  this  expan- 
sion the  new  pulse  which  begins  at  this  instant  to  travel  back 
througli  the  tube  is  one  in  which  the  particles  are  moving 
down  instead  of  \\p ;  that  is,  the  particles  are  moving  m  a 
(liiection  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  wave  is  traveling. 
Til  is  is  ahvays  the  case  in  a  rarefaction  (see  Fig.  344).    In 
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order  then  to  unite  with  the  motion  of  the  prong  this  down- 
ward motion  of  the  particles  must  get  back  to  the  mouth 
when  the  prong  is  just  starting  down  from  A  the  second  time ; 
that  is,  after  one  complete  vibration  of  the  prmig.  This  shows 
why  the  pipe  length  is  one-half  wave  length. 

394.  Resonators.  If  the  vibrating  fork  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tubes  in  the  preceding  experiments  is  replaced  by  a  train  of 
tvaves  coming  from  a  distant  source,  precisely  the  same  analysis 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  waves  reflected  from  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  will  reenf  orce  the  oncoming  waves  when  the  length 
of  the  tube  is  any  odd  number  of  quarter  wave  lengths  in  the 
case  of  a  closed  pipe,  or  any  number  of  half  wave  lengths  in  the 
case  of  an  open  pipe.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  every  air  cham- 
ber will  act  as  a  resonator  for  trains  of  waves  of  a  certain  wave 
length.  This  is  why  a  conch  shell  held  to  the  ear  is  always 
heard  to  hum  with  a  particular  note.  Feeble  waves  which  pro- 
duce no  impression  upon  the  unaided  ear  gam  sufficient  strength 
when  reenforced  by  the  shell  to  become  audible.  When  the  air 
chamber  is  of  irregular  form  it  is  not  usually  possible  to  calcu- 
late to  just  what  wave  length  it  will  respond,  but  it  is  always 
easy  to  determine  experimentally  what  particular  wave  length 
it  is  capable  of  reen  forcing.  The  resonators  on  which  tuning 
forks  are  mounted  are  air  chambers  which  are  of  just  the  right 
dimensions  to  respond  to  the  note  given  out  by  the  fork. 

395.  Forced  vibrations ;  sounding  boards.    Let  a  tuning  fork 

be  struck  and  held  in  the  hand.  The  sound  will  be  entirely  inaudible 
except  to  those  quite  near.  Let  the  base  of  the  sounding  fork  be  pressed 
lirmly  against  the  table.  The  sound  will  be  found  to  be  enormously 
intensified.  Let  another  sounding  fork  of  different  pitch  be  held  against 
the  same  table.  Its  sound  will  also  be  reenforced.  In  this  case,  then,  the 
table  intensifies  the  sound  of  any  fork  which  is  placed  against  it,  while 
an  air  column  of  a  certain  size  could  intensify  only  a  single  note. 

The  cause  of  the  response  in  the  two  cases  is  wholly  differ- 
ent.  In  the  last  case  the  vibrations  of  the  fork  are  transmitted 
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through  its  base  to  the  table  top  and  force  the  latter  to  vibrate 
m  its  own  period.  The  vibrating  table  top,  on  account  of  its 
large  surface,  sets  a  comparatively  large  mass  of  air  into  motion 
and  therefore  sends  a  wave  of  great  intensity  to  the  ear,  while 
the  fork  alone,  with  its  narrow  prongs,  was  not  able  to  impart 
much  energy  to  the  air.  Vibrations  like  those  of  the  table  top 
are  cMed  forced  because  they  can  be  produced  with  any  fork, 
no  matter  what  its  period.  Sounding  boards  in  pianos  and 
other  stringed  instruments  act  precisely  as  does  the  table  top 
in  this  experiment ;  that  is,  they  are  set  into  forced  vibrations 
by  any  note  of  the  instrument  and  reenforce  it  accordingly. 

396.  Beats.  Since  two  sound  waves  are  able  to  unite  so  as 
to  reenforce  each  other,  it  ought  also  to  be  possible  to  make 
them  unite  so  as  to  interfere  with  or  destroy  each  other.  In 
other  words,  under  the  proper  conditions  the  union  of  two 
sounds  ought  to  jrroduce  silence. 

Let  two  mounted  tuning  forks  of  the  same  pitch  be  set  side  by  side, 
as  in  Fig.  352.  Let  the  two  forks  be  struck  in  quick  succession  with  a 
soft  mallet,  for  example,  a  rubber  stopper  on  the  end  of  a  rod.  The  two 
notes  will  blend  and  produce  a  smooth,  even  tone.  Then  let  a  piece  of  wax 
or  a  small  coin  be  stuck  to  a  prong 
of  one  of  the  forks.  This  dimin- 
ishes slightly  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions which  this   fork  makes  per 

second,  since  it  increases  its  mass. 

A      -li-^-UA       £    ^     u  J  J         Fig.  352.    Arrangement  of  forks 

Again,  let  the  two  forks  be  sounded  .       ° 

together.   The  former  smooth  tone 

will  be  replaced  by  a  throbbing  or  pulsating  one.    This  is  due  to  the 

alternate  destruction  and  reenforcement  of   the  sounds  produced  by 

the  two  forks.    This  pulsation  is  called  the  phenomenon  of  beats. 

The  mechanism  of  the  alternate  destruction  and  reenforce- 
ment may  be  understood  from  the  following.  Suppose  that  one 
fork  makes  256  vibrations  per  second  (see  the  dotted  line  AC 
in  Fig.  358),  wliile  the  other  makes  255  (see  the  heavy  line 
AC}.    If  at  the  beginning  of  a  given  second  the  two  forks 
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are  swinging  together^  so  that  they  simultaneously  send  out 
condensations  to  the  observer,  these  condensations  will  of 
course  unite  so  as  to  produce  a  double  effect  upon  the  ear 
(see  A\  Fig.  353).  Since  now  one  fork  gains  one  complete 
vibration  per  second  over  the  other,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
considered  the  two  forks     ^  b  c 

will    again   be    vibrating       V\MXX)0(M?V#¥V 

together,  that  is,  sendmg       . 

out   condensations  which 

add  their  effects  as  before 

(see  C").   In  the  middle  of    ^    \.o    r^     ui    i   n    ^    *•       *i     * 

^  ^  Fig.  353.    Graphical  illustration  of  beats 

this  second,  however,  the 

two  forks  are  vibrating  in  opposite  directions  (see  ^);  that 
is,  one  is  sending  out  rarefactions  while  the  other  sends  out 
condensations.  At  the  ear  of  the  observer  the  union  of  the 
rarefaction  (backward  motion  of  the  air  particles)  produced 
by  one  fork  with  the  condensation  (forward  motion)  pro- 
duced by  the  other  results  in  no  motion  at  all,  provided  the 
two  motions  have  the  same  energy ;  that  is,  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  the  two  sounds  have  united  to  produce  silence  (see  ^').  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  number  of  heats  per  second 
is  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  vibration  numbers  of  the  tivo  forks. 

To  test  this  conclusion,  let  more  wax  or  a  heavier  coin  be  added  to 
the  weighted  prong ;  the  number  of  beats  per  second  will  be  increased. 
Diminishing  the  weight  will  reduce  the  number  of  beats  per  second. 

In  tuning  a  piano  the  double  and  triple  strings  are  brought 
into  unison  by  tuning  so  as  to  eliminate  beats. 

397.  Interference  of  sound  waves  by  reflection.  Let  a  thin 

cork  about  an  inch  in  diameter  be  attached  to  one  end  of  a  brass  rod 
from  one  to  two  meters  long.  Let  this  rod  be  clamped  firmly  in  the 
middle,  as  in  Fig.  354.  Let  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  a  meter  or  more 
long  and  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  be  slipped  over 
the  cork,  as  shown.  Let  the  end  of  the  rod  be  stroked  longitudinally  with 
a  well-resined  cloth.  «\.  loud,  shrill  note  will  be  produced. 
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This  note  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  slipping  of  the  resined  cloth 
over  the  surface  of  the  rod  sets  the  latter  into  longitudinal  vibrations, 
so  that  its  ends  impart  alternate  condensations  and  rarefactions  to  the 
layers  of  air  in  contact  with  them.   As  soon  as  this  note  is  started 


H  '      "4L..  .—^  -     ,  ^Bii  *ag|,     ' 


Fig.  354.    Interference  of  advancing  and  retreating  trains  of  sound  waves 

the  cork  dust  inside  the  tube  will  be  seen  to  be  intensely  agitated.  If  the 
effect  is  not  marked  at  first,  a  slight  slipping  of  the  glass  tube  forward 
or  back  will  bring  it  out.  Upon  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
agitation  of  the  cork  dust  is  not  uniform,  but  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  tube  there  will  be  regions  of  complete  rest,  w^,  Woj  "s' 
etc.,  separated  by  regions  of  intense  motion. 

The  points  of  rest  correspond  to  the  positions  in  which  the 
reflected  train  of  sound  waves  returning  from  the  end  of  the 
tube  neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  advancing  train  passing  down 
the  tube  from  the  vibrating  rod.  The  points  of  rest  are  called 
nodes,  the  intermediate  «#  «3  «b  ^ 


portions    loops  or  aiiti-     ■=={]h      II  i 

nodes.      The     distance 

between  these  nodes  is     ^'^'^^^-  Distance  between  nodes  is  one-half 

wavelength 
one- halt  wave  length,  lor 

at  the  instant  that  the  first  wave  front  a^  (Fig.  355)  reaches  the 
end  of  the  tube  it  is  reflected  and  starts  back  toward  B.  Since 
at  this  instant  the  second  wave  front  a^  is  just  one  wave  length 
to  the  left  of  «^,  the  two  wave  fronts  must  meet  each  other  at 
a  point  n^j  just  one-haK  wave  length  from  the  end  of  the  tube. 
The  exactly  equal  and  opposite  motions  of  the  particles  in  the 
two  wave  fronts  exactly  neutralize  each  other.  Hence  the  point 
71^  is  a  point  of  no  motion,  that  is,  a  node.  Again,  at  the  in- 
stant that  the  reflected  wave  front  a^  met  the  advancing  wave 
front  (I,  at  n^.  the  third  wave  front  a^  was  just  one  wave  length 
to  the  left  of  n^.    Hence,  as  the  first  wave  front  a^  continues 
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to  travel  back  toward  R  it  meets  a^  at  n^,  just  one-half  wave 
length  from  w^,  and  produces  there  a  second  node.  Similarly, 
a  third  node  is  produced  at  n^,  one-half  wave  length  to  the 
left  of  n^^  etc.  Thus  the  distance  between  two  nodes  must  always 
he  just  one  half  the  wave  length  of  the  waves  in  the  train. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  it  has  been  tacitly  assumed  that  the  two 
oiDpositely  moving  waves  are  able  to  pass  through  each  other  without 
either  of  them  being  modified  by  the  presence  of  the  other.  That  two 
opposite  motions  are,  in  fact,  transferred  in  just  this  manner  through  a 
medium  consisting  of  elastic  particles  may  be  beautifully  shown  by  the 
following  experiment 
with  the  row  of  balls 
used  in  §  380. 

Let  the  ball  at  one  end  Fig.  866.   Nodes  and  loops  in  a  cord 

c\\   trif*    TOW  n(*   rjimpii    9. 

,.  -  rt  .     1  Black  line  denotes  advancing  train  ;  dotted  line, 

distance  of,  say,  2  inches  reflected  train 

and  the  ball  at  the  other 

end  raised  a  distance  of  4  inches.  Then  let  both  balls  be  dropped 
simultaneously  against  the  row.  The  two  opposite  motions  will  pass 
through  each  other  in  the  row  altogether  without  modification,  the 
larger  motion  appearing  at  the  end  opposite  to  that  at  which  it  started, 
and  the  smaller  likewise. 

Another  and  more  complete  analogy  to  the  condition  existing  within 
the  tube  of  Fig.  354  may  be  had  by  simply  vibrating  one  end  of  a 
two-  or  tliree-meter  rope,  as  in  Fig.  356.  The  trains  of  advancing  and 
reflected  waves  which  continuously  travel  through  each  other  up  and 
down  the  rope  will  unite  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  nodes  and  loops.  The 
nodes  at  c  and  e  are  the  points  at  which  the  advancing  and  reflected 
waves  are  always  urging  the  cord  equally  in  opposite  directions.  The 
distance  between  them  is  one  half  the  wave  length  of  the  train  sent 
down  the  rope  by  the  hand. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Account  for  the  sound  produced  by  blowing  across  the  mouth  of 
an  empty  bottle.  The  bottle  may  be  tuned  to  different  pitches  by  add- 
ing more  or  less  water.   Explain. 

2.  Explain  the  roaring  sound  heard  when  a  sea  shell,  a  tumbler,  or 
an  empty  tin  can  is  held  to  the  ear. 
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3.  Find  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  of  a  fork  which  produces 
resonance  in  a  closed  pipe  1  ft.  long  ;  in  an  open  pipe  1  ft.  long.  (Take 
the  speed  of  sound  as  1120  ft.  per  second.) 

4.  A  gunner  hears  an  echo  5^  sec.  after  he  fires.  How  far  away  was 
the  reflecting  surface,  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  20°  C.  ? 

5.  The  shortest  closed  air  column  that  gave  resonance  with  a  tuning 
fork  was  32  cm.  Find  the  rate  of  the  fork  if  the  velocity  of  sound  was 
340  meters  per  second. 

6.  A  tuning  fork  gives  strong  resonance  when  held  on  its  flat  side  or 
on  its  edge,  but  when  held  cornerwise  over  the  air  column  the  resonance 
ceases.   Explain. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  phenomenon  of  beats  in  sound?  How  may 
it  be  produced,  and  what  is  its  cause  ? 

8.  What  is  the  length  of  the  shortest  closed  tube  that  will  act  as  a 
resonator  to  a  fork  whose  rate  is  427  per  second  ?  (Temperature  =  20°  C.) 

9.  A  fork  making  500  vibrations  per  second  is  found  to  produce 
resonance  in  an  air  column  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  349,  first  when  the 
water  is  a  certain  distance  from  the  top,  and  again  when  it  is  34  cm. 
lower.    Find  the  velocity  of  sound. 

10.  Show  why  an  open  pipe  needs  to  be  twice  as  long  as  a  closed 
pipe  if  it  is  to  respond  to  the  same  note. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


PROPERTIES  OF  MUSICAL  SOUNDS 


Musical  Scales 


398.  Physical  basis  of  musical  intervals.  Let  a  metal  or  card- 
board disk  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter  be  provided  with  four  concentric 
rows  of  equidistant  holes,  the  successive  rows  containing  respectively 
24,  30,  36,  and  48  holes  (Fig.  357).  The  holes  should  be  about  J  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  rows  should  be  about 
^  inch  apart.  Let  this  disk  (a  siren)  be 
placed  in  the  rotating  apparatus  and  a 
constant  speed  imparted.  Then  let  a  jet 
of  air  be  directed,  as  in  §  385,  against  each 
row  of  holes  in  succession.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  musical  sequence  do^  mi,  sol,  do' 
results.  If  the  sj^eed  of  rotation  is  in- 
creased, each  note  will  rise  in  pitch,  but 
the  sequence  will  remain  unchanged. 

We  learn,  therefore,  that  the  musical  Fig.  367.  Siren  for  produc- 
seqnence  do,  mi,  sol,  do'  consists  of  notes  ^^^  musical^seqiience  do,  mi, 
ivliose  vibration  numbers  have  the  ratios 

of  2-4,  30,  36,  and  48,  that  is,  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  that  this  sequence 
is  independent  of  the  absolute  vibration  numbers  of  the  tones. 

Furthermore,  when  two  notes  an  octave  apart  are  sounded 
together,  they  form  the  most  harmonious  combination  which  it 
is  possible  to  obtain.  These  characteristics  of  notes  an  octave 
apart  were  recognized  in  the  earliest  times,  long  before  any- 
thing whatever  was  known  about  the  ratio  of  their  vibration 
numbers.  The  preceding  experiment  showed  that  this  ratio 
is  the  simplest  possible,  namely,  24  to  48,  or  1  to  2.  Again, 
the  next  easiest  musical  interval  to  produce,  and  the  next 
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most  harmonious  combination  which  can  be  found,  corre- 
sponds to  the  two  notes  commonly  designated  as  do,  eol.  Our 
experiment  showed  that  this  interval  corresponds  to  the  next 
simplest  possible  vibration  ratio,  namely,  24  to  36,  or  2  to  3. 
When  Bol  is  sounded  with  do',  the  vibration  ratio  is  seen  to  be 
36  to  48,  or  3  to  4.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  three  simplest 
possible  ratios  of  vibration  numbers,  namely,  1  to  2,  2  to  8, 
and  3  to  4,  are  nsetl  in  the  production  of  the  three  notes 
do,  sol,  do'.  Again,  our  experiment  shows  that  another  har- 
monious musical  interval,  do,  mi,  corresponds  to  the  vibration 
ratio  24  to  30,  or  4  to  5.  We  learn,  therefore,  that  hurmoniout 
musical  ititemals  correspond  to  very  simple  vibration  ratios. 

399.  The  major  diatonic  scale.  When  the  three  notes  do, 
mi,  sol,  whicli,  as  seen  above,  have  the  vibration  ratios  4,  5,  6, 
are  all  sounded  together,  they  form  a  remarkably  pleasing 
combination  of  tones.  This  combination  was  picked  out  and 
used  very  early  in  the  musical  development  of  the  I'ace.  It  is 
now  known  as  the  major  chord.  The  major  diatotiic  scale  is 
built  up  of  three  major  chorda  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
following  table,  where  the  first  major  chord  is  denoted  by  1, 
the  second  by  B,  and  the  third  by  3. 

Syllables do      re     mi     fii      hoI      la     si      do       re 

Letters U      li       E       F       G      A      li      C       V 

Relative  vibration  iiuiiibera  .    .    24     27      SO      32      3rt     40    43      48       H 


The  chords  do-mi-sol  (the  tonic),  sol-si-re  (the  dominant), 
and  fa-la-do  (the  subdominant)  occur  frequently  m  all  music. 

Standard  middle  C  forks  made  for  physical  laboratories 
all  have  the  vibration  number  256,  which  makes  A  in  the 
physical  scale  426|.  In  the  so-called  interihttional  pifeh  A 
has  435  vibrations,  and  in  the  widely  adopted  Americaa 
Federation  of  Musicians'  pitch,  440. 


i 
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400.  The  even-tempered  scale.  If  G  is  taken  as  do,  and  a 
scale  built  up  as  above,  it  will  be  found  that  six  of  the  above 
notes  in  each  octave  can  be  used  in  this  new  key,  but  that  two 
additional  ones  are  required  (see  table  below).  Similarly,  to 
build  up  scales,  as  above,  in  all  the  keys  demanded  by  modem 
music  would  require  about  fifty  notes  in  each  octave.  Hence 
a  compromise  is  made  by  dividing  the  octave  into  twelve 
equal  intervals  represented  by  the  eight  white  and  five  black 
keys  of  a  piano.  How  much  this  so-called  even-tempered  scale 
differs  from  the  ideal,  or  diatonic,  scale  is  shown  below. 

Note  CD        E        F        G  A  B  C     lY  E'  F'  G' 

Diatonic  ....  256   288      320      341^  384  426$  480  512  576  610  682.2  768 

Diatonic  key  of  G 384  432  480  512  576  640  720  768 

Tempered    .    .    .  256   287.4   322.7   341.7  383.8  430.7  483.5  512  574.8  G45.4  683.4  767.6 

Vibrating  Strings* 

.  401.  Laws  of  vibrating  strings.  Let  two  piano  wires  be  stretched 
over  a  box  or  a  board  with  pulleys  attached  so  as  to  form  a  sonometer 
(Fig.  358).  Let  the  weights  .4  and  B  be  adjusted  until  the  two  wires 
emit  exactly  the  same 
note.  The  phenomenon 
of  beats  will  make  it 
possible  to  do  this  with 

great  accuracy.   Then  let        ^^  Fig.  368.   The  sonometer 

the  bridge  D  be  inserted 
exactly  at  tke  middle  of  one  of  the  wires,  and  the  two  wires  plucked  in 
succession.  The  interval  will  be  recognized  at  once  as  Jo,  do\  Next  let 
the  bridge  be  inserted  so  as  to  make  one  wire  two  thirds  as  long  as  the 
other,  and  let  the  two  be  plucked  again.  The  interval  will  be  recognized 
as  do,  sol. 

Now  it  was  shown  iii  §  398  that  do'  has  twice  as  many 
vibrations  per  second  as  do,  and  sol  has  three  halves  as  many. 
Hence,  since  the  length  corresponding  to  do'  is  one  half  as 
great  as  the  first  length,  and  that  corresponding  to  sol  two  thirds 

*This  discussion  should  be  followed  by  a  laboratory  experiment  on  the 
laws  of  vibrating  strings.  See,  for  example,  Experiment  41  of  the  authors^ 
Manual. 
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as  great,  we  conclude  from  this  experiment  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  vibration  numbers  of  strings  are  inversely 
proportional  to  their  lengths. 

9 

Again,  let  the  two  wires  be  tuned  to  unison,  and  then  let  the  weight 
A  be  increased  until  the  j^uU  which  it  exerts  on  the  wire  is  exactly  four 
times  as  great  as  that  exerted  by  B.  The  note  given  out  by  the  ^1  wire 
will  again  be  found  to  be  an  octave  above  that  given  out  by  the  B  wire. 

We  learn,  then,  that  the  vibration  nxnnbers  of  similar  strings  of 
equal  length  are  proportioyial  to  the  square  roots  of  their  tensions. 

In  stringed  instruments,  for  example  the  piano,  the  differ- 
ent pitches  are  obtained  by  using  strings  of  different  length, 
tension,  and  mass  per  unit  length. 

402.  Nodes  and  loops  in  vibrating  strings.   Let  a  string  a  meter 

long  be  attached  to  one  of  the  prongs  of  a  large  tuning  fork  which  makes 
in    the    neighborhood    of 
100  vibrations  per  second. 
Let  the  other  end  be  at- 
tached  as   in    the    figure 

and  the  fork  set  into  vi-  ^  fig.  369.  String  vibrating  as  a  whole 
bration.  If  the  fork  is  not 
electrically  driven,  which  is  much  to  be  preferred,  it  may  be  bowed 
with  a  violin  bow  or  struck  with  a  soft  mallet.  By  making  the  tension 
of  the  thread,  for  example,  proportional  to  the  numbers  9,  4,  and  1  it 
will  be  found  possible  to  make  it  vibrate  either  as  a  whole,  as  in  Fig.  359, 
or  in  two  or  three  parts 

(Y\iT    360V  ^fesinTjnThll!lllilli)MTnsa><gi!iiulliptltlll^ 
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This  effect  is  due,  as 


ni 


explained  in  §  397,  to  J^  Fig.  360.  Stringjibrating  in  three 
the  interference  of  the 
direct  and  reflected  waves  sent  down  the  string  from  the 
vibrating  fork.  But  we  shall  show  in  the  next  paragraph 
that  in  considering  the  effects  of  the  vibrating  string  on 
the  surrounding  air  we  shall  make  no  mistake  if  we  think  of 
it  as  clamped  at  each  node,  and  as  actually  vibrating  in  two 
or  three  or  four  separate  pax\^^  ^i&  tlie  case  may  be. 
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Fundamentals  and  Overtones 

403.  Fundamentals  and  overtones.  If  the  assertion  just 
made  be  correct,  then  a  string  which  has  a  node  in  the  middle 
communicates  to  the  air  twice  as  many  pulses  per  second  as 
the  same  string  when  it  vibrates  as  a  whole.  This  may  be 
conclusively  shown  as  follows: 

Let  the  sonometer  wire  (Fig.  358)  be  plucked  in  the  middle  and  the 
pitch  of  the  corresponding  tone  carefully  noted.  Then  let  the  finger 
be  touched  to  the  middle  of  the  wire,  and  the  latter  plucked  midway 
between  this  point  and  the  end.*  The  octave  of  the  original  note  will 
be  distinctly  heard.  Next  let  the  finger  be  touched  at  a  point  one  third 
of  the  wire  length  from  one  end,  and  the  wire  again  plucked.  The  note 
will  be  recognized  as  8ol\  Since  we  learned  in  §  399  that  soV  has  three 
halves  as  many  vibrations  as  do\  it  must  have  three  times  as  many 
vibrations  as  the  original  note.  Hence  a  wire  which  is  vibrating  in 
three  segments  sends  out  three  times  as  many  vibrations  as  when  it  is 
vibrating  as  a  whole. 

When  a  wire  vibrates  simply  as  a  whole,  it  gives  forth  the 
lowest  note  which  it  is  capable  of  producing.  This  note  is 
called  the  fundamental  or  first  partial  of  the  wire.  When  the 
w  ire  is  made  to  vibrate  in  two  parts,  it  gives  forth,  as  has  just 
been  shown,  a  note  an  octave  higher  than  the  fundamental. 
This  is  called  the  first  overtone  or  second  partial.  When  the 
wire  is  made  to  vibrate  in  three  parts  it  gives  forth  a  note  cor- 
responding to  three  times  the  vibration  number  of  the  funda- 
mental, namely,  soV,  This  is  called  the  second  overtone  or  third 
partial.  When  the  wire  vibrates  in  four  parts,  it  gives  forth  the 
third  overtone,  which  is  two  octaves  above  the  fundamental. 
The  overtones  of  wires  are  often  called  harmonies.  They  bear 
the  vibration  ratios  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  etc.  to  the  fundamental.! 

*  It  is  well  to  remove  the  finger  almost  simultaneously  with  the  plucking. 

t  Some  instruments,  such  as  bells,  can  produce  higher  tones  whose  vibra- 
tion numbers  are  not  exact  multiples  of  the  fundamental.  These  notes  are 
still  called  overtones,  bat  they  are  not  called  harmonics,  the  latter  tATav\sftxa% 
reseryed  for  the  multiples.  Strings  productt  harmomcft  ot\^  . 
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404.  Simultaneous  production  of  fundamentals  and  overtones. 

Thus  far  we  have  produced  overtones  only  by  forcing  the  wire 
to  remain  at  rest  at  properly  chosen  points  during  the  bowing. 

Now  let  the  wire  be  plucked  at  a  point  one  fourth  of  its  length  from 

one  end,  without  being  touched  in  the  middle.    The  tone  most  distinctly 

heard  will  be  the  fundamental ;  but  if  the  wire  is  now  touched  very 

lightly  exactly  in  the  middle,  the  sound,  instead  of  ceasing  altogether, 

will  continue,  but  the  note  heard  will  be  an  octave  higher  than  the 

fun^lamental,  showing  that  in  this  case  there  was  superposed  uj^wn 

t^.e  vibration  of  the  wire  as  a  whole  a  vibration  in  two  segments  also 

(Fig.  361).    By  touching  the      

the  ________|___--^^ 

tion  as  a  whole  was  destroyed,      ^^^fs^^ 

m  two  parts  re-  ^^^^m^gg—gggmgiii^ij—igggg^^^m 
mained.  Let  the  experiment  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 
be  repeated,  with  this  differ-  Fig.  361.  A  wire  simultaneously  emitting 
ence,  that   the  wire   is   now  its  fundamental  and  first  overtone 

plucked  in  the  middle  instead 

of  one  fourth  its  length  from  one  end.  If  it  is  now  touched  in  the 
middle,  the  sound  will  entirely  cease,  showing  that  when  a  wire  is 
plucked  in  the  middle  there  is  no  first  overtone  superposed  upon  the 
fundamental.  Let  the  wire  be  plucked  again  one  fourth  of  its  lengtli 
from  one  end  and  careful  attention  given  to  the  compound  note  emitted. 
It  will  be  found  possible  to  recognize  both  the  fundamental  and  tlie 
first  overtone  sounding  at  the  same  time.  Similarly,  by  plucking  at  a 
point  one  sixth  of  the  length  of  the  wire  from  one  end,  and  then  touching 
it  at  a  point  one  third  of  its  length  from  the  end,  the  second  overtone 
may  be  made  to  appear  distinctly,  and  a  trained  ear  will  detect  it  in  tlie 
note  given  off  by  the  wire,  even  before  the  fundamental  is  suppressed 
by  touching  at  the  point  indicated. 

The  expei-iments  show,  therefore,  that  in  general  the  note 
emitted  hy  a  string  plucked  at  random  is  a  complex  one^  consist- 
ing of  a  fundamental  and  several  overtones^  and  that  just  what 
overtones  are  present  in  a  given  case  depends  on  where  and  how 
the  wire  is  plucked. 

405.  Quality.  Let  the  sonometer  wire  be  plucked  first  in  the 
middle  and  then  close  to  one  end.  The  two  notes  emitted  will  have 
exactly  the  same  pitch,  and  they  may  have  exactly  the  same  loudness, 
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but  they  will  be  easily  recognized  as  different  in  respect  to  something 
which  we  call  quality.  The  experiment  of  the  last  paragraph  shows  that 
the  real  physical  difference  in  the  tones  is  a  difference  in  the  sorts  of 
overtones  which  are  mixed  with  the  fundamental  in  the  two  cases. 

Again,  let  a  mounted.  C  fork  be  sounded  simultaneously  with  a 
mounted  C  fork.  The  resultant  tone  will  sound  like  a  rich,  full  C,  which 
will  change  into  a  hollow  C  when  the  C  is  quenched  with  the  hand. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when  notes  of  the 
same  pitch  and  loudness  are  sounded  upon  a  piano,  a  violin, 
and  a  cornet,  the  three  tones  can  be  readily  distinguished. 
The  last  experiments  suggest  that  the  cause  of  this  difference 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  only  the  fundaynental  which  is  the 
same  in  the  three  cases,  while  the  overtones  are  different.  In 
other  words,  the  characteristic  of  a  tone  which  we  call  its  qual- 
ity is  determined  simply  by  the  number  and  prominence  of  the 
overtones  tvhich  are  present  If  the  overtones  present  are  few 
and  weak,  while  the  fundamental  is  strong,  the  tone  is,  as 
a  rule,  soft  and  mellow,  as  when  a  sonometer  wire  is  plucked 
in  the  middle,  or  a  closed  organ  pipe  is  blown  gently,  or  a 
tuning  fork  is  struck  with  a  soft  mallet.  The  presence  of 
comparatively  strong  overtones  up  to  the  fifth  adds  fullness 
and  richness  to  the  resultant  tone.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
ordinary  tone  from  a  piano,  in  which  several  if  not  all  of  the 
first  five  overtones  have  a  prominent  place.  When  overtones 
higher  than  the  sixth  are  present,  a  sharp  metallic  quality 
begins  to  appear.  This  is  illustrated  when  a  tuning  fork  is 
struck,  or  a  wire  plucked,  with  a  hard  body.  It  is  in  order  to 
avoid  this  quality  that  the  hammers  which  strike  against 
piano  wires  are  covered  with  felt. 

406.  Analysis  of  tones  by  the  manometric  flame.  A  very 
simple  and  beautiful  way  of  showing  the  complex  character 
of  most  tones  is  furnished  by  the  so-called  manometHc  flames. 
This  device  consists  of  the  following  parts :  a  chamber  in  the 
block  B  (Fig.  362),  through  which  gas  is  led  by  way  of  the 
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1  tbe  bl^H 
diaphra^^* 


tubes  6'  and  D  to  tlie  flame  F;  a  second  cbamber  in  t 
A,  sepai-ated  from  the  first  chamber  by  an  elastic  ( 
made  of  very  thiu  sheet  rubber  or  paper,  and  communicating 
with  the  source  of  sound  througli  the  tube  E  and  trumpet  G ; 
and  a  rotating  mirror  M  by  which  the  flame  is  observed. 
Wbeu  a  note  is  produced  before  the  mouthpiece  G,  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  diapliragni  produce  variations  Iti  thp  pressure  of 


Fig.  362.   Analysis  of  fiouuds  with  manometric  flumps 

the  gas  coming  to  the  flame  through  tbe  chamber  in  B,  so 
that  when  condensations  strike  the  diaphragm  tbe  height 
of  the  flame  is  increased,  and  wlien  rarefactions  strike  it  the 
height  of  the  flame  is  diminished-  If  these  up-iind-dowii 
motions  of  the  flame  are  viewed  in  a  rotating  mirror,  the 
longer  and  shorter  images  of  the  flame,  which  correspond 
to  successive  intervals  of  time,  appear  side  by  side,  as  in 
Fig.  3lj3.  If  a  rotating  mirror  is  not  to  be  Iiatl,  a  pieee  of 
orilinary  niin'Or  glass  held  in  the  hand  and  oscillated  back 
aud  forth  about  a  vertical  axis  AV-ill  be  found  to  give  i 
factory  I'e suits. 
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First  let  the  luiirgr  be  rotated 
mouthpiece.    There  will  be  : 

a.s  seen  in  the  moving  mirror,  will  be  a  straight  band. 
(Fig.  333).  Nest  let  a  mouuted  C  fork  Iw  soimdeil,  or  sua 
tone  fo'oduced  in  fi-ontof  fi.  The  image 
in  the  mirror  will  be  that  ahown  in  3. 
Then  let  another  fork,  C',  be  souaded 
in  place  of  the  C.  The  image  will  be 
that  shown  in  4.  The  images  of  the 
flame  are  now  twice  as  close  tngetiu-r 
as  before,  since  the  blown  strike  the 
diaphragm  twiHe  aa  often.  Next  let 
the  o|ien  ends  of  the  resonance  boxes 
of  the  tuning  forks  C  and  t"  be  held 
together  in  front  of  G.  The  image  of 
the  flame  will  he  as  shown  in  5.  If 
the  vowel  o  he  sung  in  the  pitch  lib 
before  the  mouthpiece,  a  figure  exactly 
similar  to  5  will  be  produced,  thus 
showing  tliat  this  last  note  is  a  con:- 
plei,  consisting  of  a  fundamental  and  p,^  3,(3^  Vibration  fon.w  show 
it«  first  overtone.  hy  u.onometrJc  flivmps 

The  proof  that  most  other  tones  are  likewise  complex  lies  in 
the  fact  that  when  analyzed  by  the  nianometric  flanie  they  show 
figures  not  like  J  and  4,  which  correspond  to  simple  tones,  but 
like  5,  6,  and  7,  which  may  be  produced  by  sounding  combina- 
tions of  simple  tones.  In  the  figure,  6  is  produced  by  singing 
the  vowel  e  on  C";  7  is  obtained  when  0  is  sung  on  C".  The 
beautiful  photographs  opjKisite  page  346,  taken  by  Prof.  D.  C. 
Miller,  show  tlie  extraordinary  complexity  of  spoken  words. 

407.  Helmholtz's  experiment.  If  the  loud  pedal  on  a  piano  is 
held  down  and  tilt'  vowel  souTids  iio,  1. 3,  ah,  e  sung  loudly  into  the  strings, 
those  vowels  will  he  caught  up  and  returned  hy  the  instrument  with 
sufficient  fidelity  to  make  the  effect  almost  uncanny. 

It  was  by  a  method  which  may  be  considered  as  merely  a 
xe&Dement  of  this  experiment  that  Helmholtz  proved  conidu-   ; 
I;  quality  is  determined  simply  by  the  number  and  1 
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prominence  of  the  overtones  which  arc  blended  with  the  fun- 
damental, lie  first  constructed  a  large  number  of  resonators, 
like  that  shown  in  Fig.  3G4,  each  of  which  would  respond  to 
a  note  of  some  particular  pitch.  By  holding 
these  resonators  in  succession  to  his  ear  while 
a  musical  note  was  sounding,  he  picked  out 
the  constituents  of  the  note  ;  that  is,  he  found 
out  just  what  overtones  were  present  and 
what  were  their  relative  intensities.  Then  he  ^'^-  f^-  Helm- 
put  these  constituents  together  and  repro- 
duced the  original  tone.  This  wius  done  by  sounding  simal- 
taneously,  with  appropriate  loudness,  two  or  more  of  a  whole 
series  of  tuning  forks  which  had  the  vibration  ratios  1,  2,  8, 
4,  5,  6,  7.  In  this  way  he  succeeded  not  only  in  imitating  the 
qualities  of  different  nuisical  instiniments  but  even  in  repro- 
ducing the  various  vowel  sounds. 

408.   Sympathetic  vibrations.    Let  two  mounted  tuning  forks  of 

the  same  i)itch  be  placed  witli  the  o^K'n  ends  of  their  resonators  facing 
each  other.  Let  one  be  srt  into  vigorous  vibration  with  a  soft  mallet 
ami  then  quickly  quenched  l)y  {i^rasping  the  prongs  with  the  hand. 
The  other  fork  will  l)e  fouiKl  to  be  sounding  loudly  enough  to  be  heard 
over  a  large  room.  Next  h*t  a  i)enny  be  waxed  to  one  prong  of  the  sec- 
ond fork  and  the  experiment  repeated.  AVhen  the  sound  of  the  first 
inrk  is  (pienched,  no  sound  whatever  will  be  found  to  be  coming  from 
tlie  second  fork. 

The  expc^rinient  illustrates  the  phenomenon  of  sympcUhetie 
rihrafi'niH,  and  shows  whiit  conditions  are  essential  to  its  appear- 
aiice.  If  two  bodi(*s  (•ai)able  of  emitting  musical  notes  have 
(•\:actly  the  same  natural  period  of  vibration,  the  pulses  eom- 
iiiiinicalcd  to  the  air  when  one  alone  is  sounding  beat  upon 
I  lie  second  at  intervals  which  correspond  exactly  to  its  own 
nalural  period.  Each  pulse,  therefore,  adds  its  effect  to  that  of 
ilic  preccMliniT  pulses:  and  thou^di  the  effect  due  to  a  single 
pulse  is  very  slight,  a  great  number  of  such  pulses  produce  a 
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large  resultant  effect.  In  the  same  way  a  large  number  of 
very  feeble  pulls  may  set  a  heavy  pendulum  into  vibrations 
of  considerable  amplitude  if  the  pulls  come  at  intervals  exactly 
equal  to  the  natural  period  of  the  pendulum.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  two  sounding  bodies  have  even  a  slight  difference 
of  period,  the  effect  of  the  first  pulses  is  neutralized  by  the  ef- 
fect of  succeeding  pulses  as  soon  as  the  two  bodies,  on  account  of 
their  difference  in  period,  get  to  swinging  in  opposite  directions. 

Let  notes  of  different  pitches  be  sung  into  a  piano  when  the  dampers 
are  lifted.  The  wire  which  has  the  pitch  of  the  note  sounded  will  in 
every  case  respond.   Sing  a  little  off  the  key  and  the  response  will  cease. 

409.  Sympathetic  vibrations  produced  by  overtones.    It  is 

not  essential,  in  order  that  a  body  may  be  set  into  sympathetic 
vibrations,  that  it  have  the  same  pitch  as  the  sounding  body, 
provided  its  pitch  corresponds  exactly  with  the  pitch  of  one 
of  the  overtones  of  that  body. 

Thus,  if  the  damper  is  lifted  from  the  C  string  of  a  piano  and  the 
octave  below,  C^,  is  sounded  loudly,  C  will  be  heard  to  sound  after  C\ 
has  been  quenched  by  the  damper.  In  this  case  it  is  the  first  overtone 
of  Cj  which  is  in  exact  tune  with  C,  and  which  therefore  sets  it  into 
sympathetic  vibration.  Again,  if  the  damper  is  lifted  from  the  G  string 
while  Cj  is  sounded,  this  note  will  be  found  to  be  set  into  vibration  by 
the  second  overtone  of  C^.  A  still  more  interesting  case  is  obtained  by 
removing  the  damper  from  E  while  C^  is  sounded.  When  C^  is  quenched, 
the  note  which  is  heard  is  not  E,  but  an  octave  above  E',  that  is,  E\ 
This  is  because  there  is  no  overtone  of  C^  which  corresponds  to  the  vi- 
bration of  E\  but  the  fourth  overtone  of  C^,  which  has  five  times  the 
vibration  number  of  C^,  corresponds  exactly  to  the  vibration  number  of 
B\  the  first  overtone  of  E.  Hence  E  is  set  into  vibration  not  as  a 
whole  but  in  halves. 

410.  Physical  significance  of  harmony  and  of  discord.  Let  two 

pieces  of  glass  tubing  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a  foot  and  a  half 
long  be  supported  vertically,  as  shown  in  Fig.  365.  Let  two  gas  jets 
(made  by  drawing  down  pieces  of  one-fourth  inch  glass  tubing  until,  with 
full  gas  pressure,  the  flame  is  about  an  inch  long)  be  thrust  inside  these 
tubes  to  a  height  of  about  three  or  four  inches  from  the  b^ 
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the  gfts  be  turned  down  until  the  tubes  begin  to  sing.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  discuss  the  part  which  the  flame  plays  in  the  production  of  the 
sound,  we  wish  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  two  tones 
are  either  quit«  in  unison  or  so  near  it  that  only  a 
few  beats  are  produced  per  second.  Now  let  the 
length  of  one  of  the  tubes  be  slightly  increased  by 
slipping  the  paper  cylinder  6'  up  over  its  end.  The 
number  of  beats  will  be  rapidly  increased  until  they 
will  become  indistinguishable  as  separate  beats  and 
will  merge  into  a  jarring,  grating  discord. 

The  experiment  teaches  that  ditcord  is 
iimply  a  phenomenon  of  beats.  If  the  vibra- 
tion numbers  do  not  differ  by  more  than 
five  or  six,  that  is,  if  there  are  not  more 
than  five  or  six  beats  per  second,  the  effect 
is  not  particularly  unpleasant.  From  this 
point  on,  however,  as  the  difference  in  the 
vibration  numbers,  and  therefore  in  the  num- 
ber of  beats  per  second,  increases,  the  un- 
pleasantness increases,  and  becomes  worst  at  Fio.Sflo.  Illustrat- 
a  difference  of  about  thirty.    Thus,  the  notes    '"8  "'^  P'-«i"ctio.. 

,        ,  ,  „  of  discords 

B  and  C,  which  differ  by  about  thirty-two 

beats  per  second,  produce  about  the  worst  possible  discord. 

\\'lien  the  vibration  numbers  differ  by  as  much  as  seventy, 

which  b  about  the  difference  between  C  and  E,  the  effect  is 

Again  pleasing,  or  harmonious.    Moreover,  in  oi-der  that  two 

notes  may  harmonize  well,  it  is  necessary  not  only  that  the 

notes  themselves  shall  not  produce   an  unpleasant  number 

of  beats,  but  also  that  such  beats  shall  not  arise  from  their 

overtones.    Thus,  C  and  B  are  very  discordant,  although  they 

differ  by  a  large  number  of  vibrations  per  second.   The  discord 

in  thifl  case  arises  between  B  and  C,  the  first  overtone  of  C. 

*  -in  there  are  certain  classes  of  instruments,  of  which  bells 

■tmple,  which  produce  insufferable  discorda 

M  BS  i2o,  mI,  do\  are  sounded  simultaneously 
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upon  them.  This  is  because  these  instruments,  unlike  strings 
and  pipes,  have  overtones  which  are  not  harmonics,  that  is, 
which  are  not  multiples  of  the  fundamental ;  and  these  over- 
tones produce  beats  either  among  themselves  or  with  one  of 
the  fundamentals.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  playing  chimes 
the  bells  are  struck  in  succession,  not  simultaneously. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  In  what  three  ways  do  piano  maters  obtain  the  different  pitches? 

2.  What  did  Helmholtz  prove  by  means  of  his  resonators? 

3.  If  middle  C  is  struck  on  a  piano  while  the  key  for  G  in  the 
octave  above  is  held  down,  G  will  be  distinctly  heard  when  C  is  silenced. 
Explain. 

4.  At  what  point  must  the  6\  string  be  pressed  by  the  finger  of  the 
violinist  in  order  to  produce  the  note  C? 

5.  If  one  wire  has  twice  the  length  of  another  and  is  stretched 
by  four  times  the  stretching  force,  how  will  their  vibration  numbers 
compare  ? 

6.  A  wire  gives  out  the  note  G.  What  is  its  fourth  overtone  ? 

7.  If  middle  C  had  300  vibrations  per  second,  how  many  vibrations 
would  F  and  A  have  ? 

8.  W^hat  is  the  fourth  overtone  of  C?  the  fifth  overtone? 

9.  There  are  seven  octaves  and  two  notes  on  an  ordinary  piano,  the 
lowest  note  being  A^  and  the  highest  one  C\  If  the  vibration  number 
of  the  lowest  note  is  27,  find  the  vibration  number  of  the  highest. 

10.  Find  the  wave  length  of  the  lowest  note  on  the  piano ;  the  wave 
length  of  the  highest  note.  (Take  the  speed  of  sound  as  1130  ft.  per  sec.) 

11.  A  violin  string  is  commonly  bowed  about  one  seventh  of  its 
length  from  one  end.    Why  is  this  better  than  bowing  in  the  middle  ? 

12.  Build  up  a  diatonic  scale  on  C  =  264. 

Wind  Instruments 

411.  Fundamentals  of  closed  pipes.  Let  a  tightly  fitting  rubber 
stopper  be  inserted  in  a  glass  tube  a  (Fig.  366),  eight  or  ten  inches  long 
and  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Let  the  stopper  be 
pushed  along  the  tube  until,  when  a  vibrating  C  fork  is  held  before  the 
mouth,  resonance  is  obtained  as  in  §  391.  (The  length  will  be  9»vx.  «^ 
seven  inches.)   Then  let  the  fork  be  removed  and  a  aXieacDL  ol  ^vc  \^cs'«^ 
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Fig.  366.  Musical  notes 
from  pii)es 


across  the  mouth  of  the  tube  through  a  piece  of  tubing  b,  flattened  at 
one  end  as  in  the  figure.*  The  pipe  will  be  found  to  emit  strongly  the 
note  of  the  fork. 

In  every  ease  it  is  found  that  a  note 
which  a  pipe  may  be  made  to  emit  is 
always  a  note  to  which  it  is  able  to  re- 
spond when  used  as  a  resonator.  Since, 
in  §  392,  the  best  resonance  was  found 
when  the  wave  length  given  out  by  the 
fork  was  four  times  the  length  of  the 
pipe,  we  learn  that  when  a  current  of  air 
is  suitably  directed  across  the  mouth  of  a 
closed  pipe,,  it  will  emit  a  note  ivhich  has  a 
wave  length  four  times  the  length  of  the 
pipe.  This  note  is  called  the  fundamental  of  the  pipe.  It 
is  the  lowest  note  which  the  pipe  can  be  made  to  produce. 

412.  Fundamentals  of  open  pipes.  Since  we  found  in  §  393 
that  the  lowest  note  to  which  a  pipe  open  at  the  lower  end 
can  respond  is  one  the  wave  length  of  which  is  twice  the  pipe 
length,  we  infer  that  an  open  pipe,  when  suitably  blown,  ought 
to  emit  a  note  the  wave  length  of  which  is  twice  the  pipe  length. 
This  means  that  if  the  same  pipe  is  blown  first  when  closed  at 
the  lower  end  and  then  when  open,  the  first  note  ought  to  be 
an  octave  lower  than  the  second. 

Let  the  pipe  a  (Fig.  366)  be  closed  at  the  bottom  with  the  hand  and 
blown ;  then  let  the  hand  be  removed  and  the  operation  repeated.  The 
second  note  will  indeed  be  found  to  be  an  octave  higher  than  the  first. 

We  learn,  therefore,  that  the  fundamental  of  an  open  pipe 
has  a  wave  length  equal  to  twice  the  pipe  length. 

413.  Overtones  in  pipes.  It  was  found  in  §  392  that  there 
is  a  whole  series  of  pipe  lengths  which  respond  to  a  given 

♦  If  the  arrangement  of  Fig.  366  is  not  at  hand,  simply  blow  with  the  lips 
^xom  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  ordinary  glass  tubing  within  which  a  rubber 
[iper  may  be  pushed  back  and  forth. 
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fork,  and  that  these  lengths  bear  to  the  wave  length  of  the 
fork  the  ratios  ^,  |,  |,  etc.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
a  closed  pipe  of  fixed  length  can  respond  to  a  whole  series  of 
notes  whose  vibration  numbers  have  the  ratios  1,  3,  6,  7,  etc. 
Similarly,  in  §  393,  we  found  that  in  the  case  of  an  open  pipe 
the  series  of  pipe  lengths  which  will  respond  to  a  given  fork 
bear  to  the  wave  length  of  the  fork  the  ratios  |,  f ,  |,  |,  etc. 
This,  again,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  an  open  pipe  can  re- 
spond to  a  series  of  notes  whose  vibration  numbers  have  the 
ratios  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.  Hence  we  infer  that  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  cause  both  open  and  closed  pipes  to  emit  notes  of 
higher  pitch  than  their  fundamentals  (that  is,  overtones),  and 
that  the  first  overtone  of  an  open  pipe  should  have  twice  the 
rate  of  vibration  of  the  fundamental  (that  is,  it  should  be 
do\  the  fundamental  being  considered  as  do^  ;  that  the  second 
overtone  should  vibrate  three  times  as  fast  as  the  fundamental 
(that  is,  it  should  be  soV^\  that  the  third  overtone  should 
vibrate  four  times  as  fast  (that  is,  it  should  be  do"^  ;  that  the 
fourth  overtone  should  vibrate  five  times  as  fast  (that  is,  it 
should  be  ?ni")  ;  etc.  In  the  case  of  the  closed  pipe,  however, 
the  first  overtone  should  have  a  vibration  rate  three  times 
that  of  the  fundamental  (that  is,  it  should  be  %oV^ ;  the 
second  overtone  should  vibrate  five  times  as  fast  (that  is,  it 
should  be  mi^'^  ;  etc.  In  other  words,  while  an  open  pipe 
ought  to  give  forth  all  the  harmonics,  both  odd  and  even,  a 
closed  pipe  ought  to  produce  the  odd  harmonics  but  be 
entirely  incapable    of  producing  the  even  ones. 

Let  the  pipe  of  Fig.  366  be  blown  so  as  to  produce  the  fundamental 
when  the  lower  end  is  open.  Then  let  the  strength  of  the  air  blast  be 
increased.  The  note  will  be  found  to  spring  to  do\  By  blowing  still 
harder  it  will  spring  to  soV,  and  a  still  further  increase  will  probably 
bring  out  do'\  The  odd  and  the  even  harmonics  are,  in  fact,  emitted 
by  the  open  pipe,  as  our  theory  predicted.  When  the  lower  end  is  closed, 
however,  the  first  overtone  will  be  found  to  be  aoV,  and  the  next  one  mi'\ 
just  as  our  theory  demands  for  the  closed  pipe. 
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414.  Mechanism  of  emission  of  notes  by  pipes.  Blowing 
across  the  mouth  of  a  pipe  produces  a  musical  note,  because 
the  jet  of  air  vibrates  back  and  forth  across  the  lip  in  a 
period  which  is  determined  wholly  by  the  natural  resonance 
period  of  the  pipe.  Thus,  suppose  that  the  jet  a  (Fig.  367) 
first  strikes  just  inside  the  edge,  or  Zzp,  of  the  pipe.  A  con- 
densational pulse  starts  down  the  pipe.  When  it  returns  to 
the  mouth  after  reflection  at  the  closed  end,  it  pushes  the  jet 
outside  the  lip.  This  starts  a  rarefaction  down  the  pipe,  which, 
after  return  from  the  lower  end,  pulls  the  jet  in  again. 
There  are  thus  sent  out  into  the  room  regu- 
larly timed  puffs,  the  period  of  which  is  con- 
trolled by  the  reflected  pulses  coming  back 
from  the  lower  end,  that  is,  by  the  natural 
resonance  period  of  the  pipe. 

By  blowing  more  violently  it  is  possible 
to  create,  by  virtue  of  the  friction  of  the 
walls,  so  great  and  so  sudden  a  compression 
in  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  that  the  jet  is  forced  ^'^:  ^^^•.  T^^^*" 
out  over  the  edge  before  the  return  of  the 
first  reflected  pulse.  In  this  case  no  note  will  be  produced 
unless  the  blowing  is  of  just  the  right  intensity  to  cause  the 
jet  to  swing  out  in  the  period  corresponding  to  an  overtone. 
In  this  case  the  reflected  pulses  will  return  from  the  end  at 
just  the  right  intervals  to  keep  the  jet  swinging  in  this 
period.  This  shows  why  a  current  of  a  particular  intensity 
is  required  to  start  any  particular  overtone. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  matter  is  to  think  of  the 
pipe  as  being  filled  up  with  air  until  the  pressure  within  it  is 
great  enough  to  force  the  jet  outside  the  lip,  upon  which  a 
period  of  discharge  follows,  to  be  succeeded  in  turn  by 
another  period  of  charge.  These  periods  are  controlled  by 
the  length  of  the  pipe  and  the  violence  of  the  blowing, 
precisely  as  described  above. 
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With  open  pipes  the  situation  is  ii 
that  the  reflection  of  a  condenaatioQ 
lower  end  makes  the  natural  period  twice  as 
high,  since  the  pipe  length  is  now  one-half 
wave  length  instead  of  one-fourth  wave 
length  (see  §  393). 


41S.  Vibrating  all-let  inatrumentB.  The  mechaniEiu 


way  different  save 
rarefaction  at  the 


of  the  productii 


of  musical  tonea  by  the  ordinary 
organ  pipe,  the  flute,  the  flie,  the 
piccolo,  Eind  nil  whistles  is  eaaen- 
tially  the  t 


the  pipe  of  Fig.  i 
inBtrumeata  an  a 
play  across  the  ed 
in  an  air  chamber 


Pto.  3S9.  Mouth- 
piece of  a  clari- 
net, showinB  the       ,  .     , 

lonju.  ^  whtoh  °':t:"'""  J' 


1 


Pig.  368.    Organ 


opens  luid  closes 


67.   In  all  these 
r  jet  Ib  made  to 
je  of  an  oi>eniug 
r,  and  the  reflected 
pulses  returning  from  the  other 
end   of   the   chamber   cause  it  to 
vibrate  back  and  forth,  first  into 
the  chamber  and  then  out  again. 
In  this  way  a  aeries  of  regularly  timed  puffs  of  air  Is 
made  to  pass  from  the  Instrument  to  the  ear  of  the 
■,aac  of  the  rotating  disk 
185.   The  air  chamber  may  be  either  ojien  or 
the  upper  end  of    closed  at  the  remote  end.   In  the  flute  it  is  open,  in 
the  pipe  whistles  it  is  usually  closed,  and  in  organ  pipes  it 

may  be  either  open  or  closed.  Pig.  33S  shows  a  cross 
section  of  two  types  of  organ  pipes.  The  jet  of  air  from  i'  vibrates 
across  the  Up  L  in  obedience  to  the  pressure  exerted  on  it  by  waves 
reflected  from  0.  Pipe  organs  are  provided  with  a  different  pipe  tor 
each  note,  but  the  flute,  piccolo, 
and  fife  are  made  to  produce  a 
whole  Bexiee  of  not«s,  either  bj 
blowing  overtones  or  by  open- 
ing holes  in  the  tube, —  an  oper- 
ation which  is  equivalent  to 
cutting  the  tube  off  at  the  hole. 
Although  important  orchestral 
instnuuents,  the  flute  and  pic- 
colo are  not  rich 
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416.  Vibrating  reed  instruments.  In  reed  instruments  the  vibrating 
air  jet  is  replaced  by  a  vibrating  reed,  or  tongue,  which  opens  and  closes, 
at  absolutely  regular  intervals,  an  opening  against  which 
the  performer  is  directing  a  current  of  air.  In  the  clari- 
net, the  oboe,  the  bassoon,  etc.  the  reed  is  placed  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  tube  (see  /,  Fig.  369),  and  the  theory 
of  its  opening  and  closing  the  orifice  so  as  to  admit 
successive  puffs  of  air  to  the  pipe  is  identical  with  the 
theory  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  air  jet  into  and  out  of 
the  organ  pipe.  For  in  these  instruments  the  reed  has 
little  rigidity  and  its  vibrations  are  controlled  largely 
by  the  reflected  pulses  but  partly  by  the  reed  and  by 
the  lips  of  the  performer. 

In  other  reed  instruments,  like  the  mouth  organ,  the 
common  reed  organ,  or  the  accordion,  it  is  the  elasticity 
of  the  reed  alone  (see  z,  Fig.  370)  which  controls  the 
emission  of  pulses.  In  such  instruments  there  is  no 
necessity  for  air  chambers.  The  arrows  of  Fig.  370  in- 
dicate the  direction  of  the  air  current  which  is  inter- 
rupted as  the  reed  vibrates  between  the  positions  z^ 
and  2*2  • 

In  still  other  reed  instruments,  like  the  reed  pipes 
used  in  large  organs  (Fig.  371),  the  period  of  the  pulses  is  controlled 
partly  by  the  elasticity  of  the  reed  and  partly  by  the  return  of  the 
reflected  waves ;  in  other  words,  the  natural  period  of  the  reed  is  more 
or  less  coerced  by  the  period  of  the  reflected  pulses.  Within  certain 
limits,  therefore,  such  in- 
struments may  be  tuned  by 
changing  the  length  of  the 
vibrating  reed  I  without 
changing  the  length  of  the 
pipe.  This  is  done  by  push- 
ing the  wire  r  up  or  down. 

417.  Vibrating  lip  in- 
struments. In  instruments 
of  the  bugle  and  cornet 
type  the  vibrating  reed  is 

replaced  by  the  vibrating  lips  of  the  musician,  the  period  of  their  vibra- 

n  being  controlled,  precisely  as  in  the  organ  pipe  or  the  clarinet,  by 

>i  the  returning  pulses.  In  the  bugle  the  pipe  length  is  fixed, 


Fig.  371.    The 
reed-organ  pipe 


Fig.  372.   The  cornet 
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Fig.  373 


iCover 


OlOiB 

Diaphragm 
C 


and  because  of  the  narrowness  of  the  tube  all  bugle  calls  are  played  with 

overtones.    In  the  cornet  (Fig.  372)  and  in  most  forms  of  horns,  valves 

a,  h,  c,  worked  by  the  fingers,  vary  the  length  of  the 
pipe,  and  hence  such  instruments  can  produce  as 
many  series  of  fundamentals  and  overtones  as  there 
are  possible  tube  lengths.  In  the  trombone  the 
variation  of  pitch  is 
accomplished  by  blow- 
ing overtones  and  by 

changing  the  length  of  the  tube  by  a 

sliding  U-shaped  portion. 

418.  The  phonograph.  In  the  original 

f oiTQ  of  the  phonograph  the  sound  waves, 

collected  by  the  cone,  are  carried  to  a 

thin  metallic  disk  C  (Fig.  373),  exactly 

like  a  telephone  diaphragm,  which  takes 

up  very  nearly  the  vibration  form  of  the 

wave  which  strikes  it.    This  vibration 

form  is  permanently  impressed  on  the 

wax-coated  cylinder  Af  by  means  of  a 

stylus  D  which  is  attached  to  the  back 

of  the  disk.  When  the  stylus  is  run  a  second  time  over  the  groove  which 

it  first  made  in  the  wax,  it  receives  again  and  imparts  to  the  disk  the 

vibration  form  whicli  first  fell  upon  it.    This  is  the  principle  of  the 


INeedle  Point 
W 

Fig.  374.  Mechanism  for  form- 
ing gramophone  records 


T^getable" 

Tissue 

Diaphragm 


The  iduimond  point 

Fig.  375.   The  Edison  diamond  reproducer 
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dictaphone  and  the  ediphone,  used  to  replace  stenographers  in  business 
offices.  The  typist  writes  the  letter  by  listening  to  the  reproduction 
of  the  dictation. 

In  the  most  familiar  of  the  modem  forms  of  the  phonograph  (gramo- 
phone, etc.)  the  needle  point  2>,  instead  of  digging  a  groove  in  wax, 
vibrates  back  and  forth  (see  Fig.  374)  over  a  greased  zinc  disk.  Tliis 
wavy  trace  in  the  disk  is  etched  out  with  chromic  acid.  Then  a  copper 
mold  is  made  by  the  electrotyping  process,  and  as  many  as  a  thousand 
facsimiles  of  the  original  wavy  line  are  impressed  on  hard-rubber  disks 
by  heat  and  pressure.  When  the  needle  is  again  run  over  the  disk,  it 
follows  along  the  wavy  groove  and  transmits  to  the  diaphragm  C  vibra- 
tions exactly  like  those  which  originally  fell  upon  it.  Spoken  words 
and  vocal  and  orchestral  music  are  reproduced  in  pitch,  loudness,  and 
quality  with  wonderful  exactness.  This  instrument  is  one  of  the  many 
inventions  of  Thomas  Edison  (see  opposite  p.  316).  The  diamond-tip 
reproducer  used  with  the  hill-and-dale  Edison  disks  is  shown  in  Fig.  375. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  What  proves  that  a  musical  nott*  is  transmitted  as  a  wave  motion  ? 

2.  What  evidence  have  you  that  sound  waves  are  longitudinal 
vibrations  ? 

3.  AVhy  is  the  pitch  of  a  sound  emitted  by  a  phonograph  raised  by 
increasing  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  disk  ? 

4.  AVhat  will  be  the  relative  lengths  of  a  series  of  organ  pipes  which 
produce  the  eight  notes  of  a  diatonic  scale  ? 

5.  AVill  the  pitch  of  a  pi]:>e  organ  be  the  same  in  summer  as  on 
a  cold  day  in  winter?   What  could  caiise  a  difference? 

6.  Explain  how  an  instrument  like  the  bugle,  which  has  an  air 
colnnm  of  \inchanging  length,  may  l)e  made  to  produce  several  notes 
of  different  pitch,  such  as  T,  G,  C,  E\  G\    (C  is  not  often  used.) 

7.  Why  is  the  quality  of  an  open  organ  pipe  different  from  that 
of  a  closed  organ  pipe  ? 

8.  The  velocity  of  sound  in  hydrogen  is  about  four  times  as  great 
as  it  is  in  air.  If  a  C  pipe  is  blown  with  hydrogen,  what  will  be  the 
pitch  of  the  note  emitted? 

9.  AVliat  effect  will  be  produced  on  a  phonograph  record  made  with 
tlie  instrument  of  Fig.  374  if  the  loudness  of  a  note  is  increased?  if 
tlie  pitch  is  lowered  an  octave? 
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Transmission  of  Light 

419.  Speed  <rf  light.  Before  the  year  1675  light  was  thought 
to  pass  instantaneously  from  the  source  to  the  observer.  In 
that  year,  however,  Olaus  Romer,  a  young  Danish  astron- 
omer, made  the  following  observations.  He  had  observed 
accurately  the  instant  at  which  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites  M 
(Fig.  376)  passed  into 

Jupiter's  shadow  when  IL 

the  earth  was  at  E^ 
and  predicted,  from  the 
known  mean  time  be- 
tween such  eclipses,  the 
exact  instant  at  which 
a  given  eclipse  should 
occur  six  months  later 
when  the  earth  was 
atj&'.  It  actually  took 
place  16  minutes  36 
seconds  (996  seconds)  later.  He  concluded  that  the  996 
seconds'  delay  represented  the  time  required  for  light  to 
travel  across  the  earth's  orbit,  a  distance  known  to  be  about 
180,000,000  miles.  The  most  precise  of  modem  determinations 
of  the  speed  of  light  are  made  by  laboratory  methods.  The 
generally  acoepted  value,  that  of  Michelson,  of  The  University 

860  kilometers  per  second.    It  is  sufficiently 
*  as  800,000  kilometers,  or  186,000  miles. 
857 


Fig.  376.    Illustrating  ROmer's  determination 
of  the  velocity  of  light 
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I  Though  this  speed  would  earry  light  around  the  earth  7i  times 
in  a  second,  yet  it  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  interstellar 
distances  that  the  light  which  is  now  reaching  the  eai'th  from 
the  nearest  fixed  star.  Alpha  Centauri,  started  4.4  years 
sgo.  If  an  observer  on  the  pole  star  had  a  telescope  powerful 
kenough  to  enable  him  to  see  events  on  the  earth,  he  would 
Ernot  have  seen  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  (which  occurred  in 
July,  186S)  until  January,  1918. 

Both  Foucault  in  France  and  Michelson  in  America  have 

measured  directly  the  velocity  of  light  in  water  aud  have 

L  found  it  to  be  only  three  fourths  as  great  as  in  air.    It  will 

I  be  shown  later  that  in  all  transparent  liquids  and  solidii  it 

i  less  than  it  is  in  air. 

420.  Reflectioa  of  light.*  Let  a  beam  of  sunlight  be  admitted  U> 
I  a  dLirl(eut;d  room  through  a,  narrow  slit.  I'he  straight  path  of  the  beoiu 
will  he  rcnilered  visiblf  by  the  brightly  illumintd  dust  parliclcs  sus- 
pended in  the  air.  Let  the  beam  fall  on  the  xnr  '  lis 
direction  will  be  seen  to  be  sharply 
changed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  377.  Let 
the  mirror  be  held  so  that  it  is  per- 
jiendicular  to  the  beam.  The  beam  will 
1«  seen  to  be  reflected  directly  back 
on  itself.  Let  the  mirror  be  turned 
through  Hn  angleof  45'*.  Thereflected 
lieam  will  move  through  90". 

The  experiment  shows  roughly, 
iherefore,  that  the  angle  lOI",  be- 
reen  the  incident  beam  and  the 
formal  to  the  mirror,  is  equal  to  the  angle  POR,  between  t! 
fleeted  beam  and  the  normal  to  the  mirror.  The  first  angle,  lOP, 
is  called  the  aiigle  of  incidence,  ami  the  second,  FOR,  the  angle  of 
action.    The  aiiffle  of  refitatiifii  is  equal  to  the  anyle  of  inndence, 

SAd  ««*Ct  Iftboratiirj-  experiinPUt  mi  tliP  law  of  refleption  Bliouli!  either 
~)i  ta  follow  this  discussion.  See,  fur  example,  Experimeui  12  of  Um 
"  1^  Uanaal. 
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421.  DUFusiOn  of  light.  In  the  )ast  experiment  the  light  was 
reflected  bj  a  very  emooth  plane  surface.  Now  let  the  beam  be  allowed 
to  fall  upon  a  rough  surface  like  that  of  a  abeet  of  uuglazed  wbite  paper. 
No  reflected  beam  will  be  seen;  but  instead  the  wbole  room  will  be 
brightened  appreciably,  so  that  the  outline  of  objects  before  invisible 
may  be  plainly  distinguished. 

The  beam  has  evidently  been  scattered  in  all  directions  by 
the  innumerable  little  reflecting  surfaces  of  which  the  surface 
of  the  paper  is  composed.  The  effect  will  be  much  more 
noticeable  if  the 
beam  is  allowed 
to  fall  alternately 
on  a  piece  of  dead- 
black  cloth  and  on 
, ,  ...  Fig.  378.   Regular  and  irregular  reflection 

the  white  paper. 

The  light  is  largely  absorbed  by  the  cloth,  while  it  is  scattered 
or  diffusely  reflected  by  the  paper.  Illumination  sufficiently 
strong  for  sewing  on  white  material  may  be  altogether  too 
weak  for  working  on  black  goods.  The  difference  between 
a  smooth  reflector  and  a  rough  one  is  illustrated  in  gi'eatly 
magnified  form  in  Fig.  378.  The  air  shafts  of  apartment 
houses  are  made  white  to  get  the  maximum  diffusion  of  day- 
light into  rooms  that  might  otherwise  be  very  dark. 

422.  Visibility  of  nonlumhious  bodies.  Everyone  is  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  certain  classes  of  bodies,  such  as  the  sun,  a 
gas  flame,  etc.,  are  self-luminous  (that  is,  visible  on  their  own 
accoant),  while  other  bodies,  like  books,  chairs,  tables,  etc.,  can 
be  eeen  only  when  they  are  in  the  presence  of  luminous  bodies. 
The  above  experiment  shows  how  such  nonluminous,  diffusing 
bodies  become  visible  in  the  presence  of  luminous  bodies.  For, 
since  ft  diffusing  surface  scatters  in  all  directions  the  light 
which  falls  npon  it,  each  small  element  of  such  a  surface  is 

[  gut  light  in  a  great  many  directions,  in  much  the 
1  wliit^  each  point  on  a  luminous  surface  is  sending 
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out  light  in  all  directions.  Hence  we  always  see  the  outline 
of  a  diffusing  surface  as  we  do  that  of  an  emitting  surface, 
no  matter  where  the  eye  is  placed.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
light  comes  to  the  eye  from  a  polished  reflecting  surface,  since 
the  form  of  the  beam  is  wholly  undisturbed  by  the  reflection, 
we  see  the  outline  not  of  the  mirror  but  rather  of  the  source 
from  which  the  light  came  to  the  mirror,  whether  this  source 
is  itself  self-luminous  or  not.  All  bodies  other  than  self- 
luminous  ones  are  visible  only  by  the  light  which  they  diffuse. 
Black  bodies  send  no  light  to  the  eye,  but  their  outlines  can 
be  distinguished  by  the  light  which  comes  from  the  back- 
ground. Any  object  which  can  he  seen^  therefore,  may  be  re- 
garded as  itself  sending  rays  to  the  eye ;  that  is,  it  may  be 
treated  as  a  luminous  body. 

423.    Refraction.    Let  a  narrow  beam  of  sunlight  be  allowed  to  fall 
on  a  thick  glass  plate  with  a  polished  front  and  whitened  back*  (Fig.  379). 
It  will  be  seen  to  split  into  a  re- 
flected and  a  transmitted  portion. 
The  transmitted  portion  will  be 
seen  to  be  bent  toward  the  per- 
pendicular  OP  drawn  into  the 
glass.   Upon  emergence  into  the 
air   it  will   be  bent  again,  but 
this  time    away   from  the  per- 
jiendicular  O'P'  drawn  into  the 
air.  Let  the  incident  beam  strike 
the  surface  at  different  angles. 
It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  greater  the 
angle  of  incidence  the  greater  the 
bending.    At  normal  incidence  there  will  be  no  bending  at  all.   If  the 
upper  and  lower  faces  of  the  glass  are  parallel,  the  bending  at  the  two 
faces  will  always  be  the  same,  so  that  the  emergent  beam  is  parallel 
to  the  incident  beam. 


Fig.  879.   Path  of  a  ray  through  a 
medium  bounded  by  parallel  faces 


•All  of  these  experiments  on  reflection  and  refraction  may  be  done 
•i'wrty  and  conveniently  by  using  disks  of  glass,  like  those  used  with  the 
"nlical  Disk,  through  which  the  beam  can  be  traced. 
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Similar  experiments  made  with  other  substances  have 
brought  out  the  general  law  that  whenever  light  travels  obliquely 
from  one  medium  into  another  in  which  the  speed  is  less  it  is  bent 
toward  the  perpendicular j  and  when  it  passes  from  one  medium  to 
another  in  which  the  speed  is  greater  A 

it  is  bent  away  from  the  perpendic'  J  ^b 

nlar^  drawn  into  the  second  medium* 

424.  Total    reflection;    critical     — ^-^^- ^ — c_ 

angle.    Since  rays  emerging  from 

a  medium  like  water  into  one  of 

less  density,  like  air,  are  always 

hent  from  the  perpendicular  (see     Fig.  380.   Rays  coming  from  a 

II A^  ImB^  etc..  Fig.  380),  it  is  clear     source  I  under  water  to  the 

that  if  the  angle  of  incidence   on     boundary  between  air  and  water 

°  .at  different  angles  of  incidence 

the  under  surface  of  the  water  is 

made  larger  and  larger,  a  point  must  be  reached  at  which  the 

refracted  ray  is  parallel  to  the  surface  (see  InC^  Fig.  380).    It 

is  interesting  to  inquire  what  will  happen  to  a  ray  lo  which 

strikes  the  surface  at  a  still  greater  angle  of  incidence  /oP'. 

It  will  not  be  unnatural  to  suppose  that  since  the  ray  nC  just 

grazed  the  surface,  the  ray  lo  will 

not  be  able  to  emerge  at  all.    The  -9 

following  experiment  will  show  that  q^ 

this  is  indeed  the  case.  _ 

Let  a  prism  with  three  polished  edges, 
a  polished  front,  and  a  whitened  back  be       « 
held  in  the  path  of  a  narrow  beam  of  sun-  \^ 

light,  as  shown  in  Fig.  381.   If  the  angle     j,,^  ggj.    Transmission  and 
of  incidence  lOP  is  small,  the  beam  will     reflection  of  light  at  surface 
divide  at  0  into  a  reflected  and  a  trans-      aB  of  a  right-angled  prism 
mitted  portion,  the  former  going  to  S\ 

the  latter  to  S  (neglect  the  color  for  the  present).  Let  the  prism  be 
rotated  slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  A  point  will  be  reached  at 
which  the  transmitted  beam  disappears  completely,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  spot  at  S'  shows  an  appreciable  increase  in  brightness.   Since 


r 
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the  transmittttl  ray  OS  Laa  totally  disappeared,  the  whole  of  the  light 
incident  at  O  must  be  iii  the  reflected  beam.  The  angle  of  incidence 
TOP  at  which  this  oucura  ia  called  the  critical  angle.  This  angle  for 
crown  glHHi  IS  42  5°,  for  water  48.5",  for  diamond  23.7".  The  critical 
angle  for  bb;  substance  may  be  defined  as  the  angle  of  incidence  in 
that  aiibstaiice  for  which  the  angle  of  refraction  into  air  ia  90°. 

We  learn,  then,  that  when  a  ray  of  light  traveling  in  any 
mediitm  nieeU  another  in  which  the  speed  i»  greater,  it  is  totally 
reflected  if  the  angle  of  incidence  js  greater  than  a  certain  angle 
called  the  critical  angle. 


QDESTIOHS  AND  PBOBLKHS 

1.  In  Fig.  382  the  portion  ar/[b  of  the  shadow  la  called  thi  ambra, 
aec  and  M/  the  penumbra.     What  kind  of  source  haa  no  iwnuniiua'^ 

2.  The  9iin  is  much  larger  than  the  earth.  Draw 
a  diagi'aiii  showing  the  shape  of  the  earth's  umbra 
and  penumbra. 

3.  Will  it  ever  be  posaible  for  the 
eclipse  the   sun  from  the        ^ 
whole  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face at  once  ? 

4.  Sirius,  the  brightest 
star,  is  about  52,000,000,- 
000,000  miles  away.  If  it 
were  suddenly  annihilated, 
how  long  would  it  ahine  on 
for  us  ? 


i  much   lighter 


Fig.  383.     AiuU 
glare  "  lens  "  for 
382.    Shadow  from      automobile  head- 
a.  broad  source  light 


5.  Why  i 

black  walls? 

6.  If  the  word  "  white  "  be  painted  with  white  paint  (or  whiting' 
moistened  with  alcohol)  acroaa  the  face  of  a.  mirror  and  held  in  the  path 
of  a  beam  of  sunlight  in  a  darkened  room,  in  the  middle  of  the  spot  on 
tbe  wall  which  receives  the  reflected  beam  the  word  "  white  "  will  appear 
in  black  letters.    Explain. 

7.  C'omiMtre  the  reflection  of  light  from  white  blotting  paper  with 
that  from  a  ].>lane  mirror.  Which  of  these  objects  is  more  easily  seen 
from  a  distance?    Why? 


o/t 
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8.  Devise  an  arrangement  of  n 
see  over  and  bejond  a  high  stone  wall  o 
a  very  simple  fumi  of  periscope. 

9.  Draw  diagrains  to  show  id  what  way  a  beam  of  light  is  bent 
(a)  in  passing  through  a  prism;  (b)   in  passing  obliquely  through  a 
plate-glasB  window- 
ID.  Explain  the  effect  of  the  anti-glare 

"  lens "   (Fig.  383)   upon  the  light  of   the 
automobile. 

11.  The  moon  has  practically  no  atmos- 
phere. We  know  this  because  when  a  star 
appears  to  pass  behind  the  moon  there  is 
no  decrease  or  increase  in  its  ajiparent 
velocity  while  disappearing  or  coining  into  v 
had  an  atmosphere  like  the  earth,  explai 
apparent  velocity  of  the  star  at  both  these  times. 

12.  If  a  jenny  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  in  such  a  positioi 
that  the  edge  just  hides  it  from  view  (Pig.  384),  it  will  become  visible  a: 
soon  as  water  is  poured  into  the  vessel.    Espial 


Fio.  386 


.  A  dingoiial 


13.  Astickheldin  water  appears  bent,  as  shown  in  Fig.  386.  Esplai 

14.  A  glass  prism  placed  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  388  is  tl 
most  perfect  reflector  known.    Why  ia  it  better  than  aa 
ordinary  mirror  ? 

15.  Diagonal  eyepieces  containing  a  right-angle  prisni  of 
crown  glass  (Fig.  387)  are  used  on  astronomiea!  telescopes 
in  viewing  celestial  objects  at  a  high  altitude.   Explain. 

16.  Explain  why  a  straight  wire  seen  obliquely  through      ^ 
a  piece  of  glass  appears  broken,  as  in  Fig.  388. 

17.  The  earth  reSects  sixteen  timea  as  much  light  to  the  n 
the  moon  does  to  the  earth.  Trace  from  the  snn  to  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
Beirer  the  light  by  which  he  is  able  to  see  tlie  dark  part  of  the  new 
moon.   Why  can  we  not  see  the  dark  part  of  a  third-quarter  . 
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The  Nature  of  Light 

425.  The  corpuscular  theory  of  light.  All  of  the  properties 
of  light  which  have  so  far  been  discussed  are  perhaps  most 
easily  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  light  consists  of 
streams  of  very  minute  particles,  or  corpuscleSy  projected  with 
the  enormous  velocity  of  300,000  kilometers  per  second  from 
all  luminous  bodies.  The  facts  of  straight-line  propagation 
and  reflection  are  exactly  as  we  should  expect  them  to  be  if 
this  were  the  nature  of  light.  The  facts  of  refraction  can  also 
be  accounted  for,  although  somewhat  less  simply,  on  this 
hypothesis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  theory  of  the  nature  of 
light,  known  as  the  corpuscular  theory^  was  the  one  most 
generally  accepted  up  to  about  1800. 

426.  The  wave  theory  of  light.  A  rival  hypothesis,  which 
was  first  completely  formulated  by  the  great  Dutch  physicist 
Huygens  (1629-1695),  regarded  light,  like  sound,  as  a/orm 
of  wave  motion.  This  hypothesis  met  at  the  start  with  two 
very  serious  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  light,  unlike 
sound,  not  only  travels  with  perfect  readiness  through  the 
best  vacuum  which  can  be  obtained  with  an  air  pump,  but 
it  travels  without  any  apparent  difficulty  through  the  great 
interstellar  spaces  which  are  probably  infinitely  better  vacua 
than  can  be  obtained  by  artificial  means.  If,  therefore,  light 
is  a  wave  motion,  it  must  be  a  wave  motion  of  some  medium 
which  fills  all  space  and  yet  does  not  hinder  the  motion  of  the 
stars  and  planets.  Huygens  assumed  such  a  medium  to  exist, 
and  called  it  the  ether. 

The  second  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  wave  theory  of 
light  was  that  it  apparently  failed  to  account  for  the  fact  of 
straight-line  propagation.  Sound  waves,  water  waves,  and 
all  other  forms  of  waves  with  which  we  are  most  familiar 

^'1  readily  around  corners,  while  light  apparently  does  not. 
^-flSoulty  chiefly  which  led  many  of  the  most 


(ir  1  II 


Great  Diiteh   pliyeicist    mati    m  t      n     i   I       t  i 

covered  the  rings  o[  Sftturn  n  ade  nportant  it  pro  ements  in 
the  telescope;  invented  the  pondalum  clock  (lli5b)  develope  1 
with  marTelons  inalgl  t  the  wave  theory  of  light  d  scovered  in 
1890  the  "  polariiation  t  I  ght  (The  (act  ot  double  refract  o  i 
was  discovered  hy  Erasmna  Bartholinna  in  1689,  but  Hiiygens 
first  noticed  the  polarization  of  the  donhly  refracted  beams  and 
offered  an  esplanation  of  double  refraction  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  wave  theory) 


Is  tliB  lacgeat  refracting  telescope  in  Hie  world.  The  objectlvi 

lens  (see  $  475)  40  inehes  in  diameter,  whicb  is  mountoi  iu  a.  lube  as  uu 

In  order  to  follow  the  apparent  motions  of  ttis  henvenly  bodies  due  to  lbs 

of  the  earth,  the  entire  tube  and  counterpoises,  weigliiug  31  toDS,  an 

'BD  bj  a  giant  clock.   The  speed  ot  tbe  clock  is  controlled  by  a  governor, 

litu  in  priaciple  to  that  of  Fig.  1S4,  By  means  of  eleetric  motors  the  tele«c<V* 

be  pointed  !□  auy  dirertion.   It  ia  then  clamped  to  tbe  clock,  which  keeps  It 

'  toward  the  same  region  of  Che  sky  as  lung  as  may  be  desired.  The  enllM 

Boot  may  be  raised  or  lowered  to  accommoda[e  the  obaerrer 
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famous  of  the  early  philosophers,  including  the  great  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  to  reject  the  wave  theory  and  to  support  the 
projeeted-partiele  theory.  Within  the  last  hundred  years, 
however,  this  difficulty  has  been  completely  removed,  and 
in  addition  other  properties  of  light  have  been  discovered 
for  which  the  wave  theory  offers  the  only  satisfactory  expla- 
nation. The  most  important  of  these  properties  will  be  treated 
in  the  next  paragraph. 

427.  Interference  of  light.  Let  two  pieces  of  plate  glass  about 
half  an  inch  wide  and  four  or  five  inches  long  be  separated  at  one  end 
by  a  thin  sheet  of  paper  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  389,  while  the 
other  end  is  clamped  or  held  firmly  together,  so  that  a  very  thin  wedge 
of  air  exists  between  the  plates.  Let  a  piece 
of  asbestos  or  blotting  paper  be  soaked  in 
a  solution  of  common  salt  (sodium  chlo- 
ride) and  placed  over  the  tube  of  a  Bunsen 
burner  so  as  to  touch  the  flame  in  the 
manner  shown.  The  flame  will  be  colored 
a  bright  yellow  by  the  sodium  in  the  salt. 
When  the  eve  looks  at  the  reflection  of 
the  flame  from  the  glass  surfaces,  a  series 
of  fine  black  and  vellow  lines  will  be  seen 
to  cross  the  plate. 


1 
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Paper 


Fig.  389.    Interference  of 
light  waves 


The  wave  theory  offers  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  these  effects. 
Each  point  of  the  flame  sends  out 
light  waves  which  travel  to  the  glass 
plate  and  are  in  part  reflected  and  in 

part  transmitted  at  all  the  surfaces  of  the  glass,  that  is,  at  A^B\ 
at  AB,  at  CD,  and  at  CD'  (Fig.  389).  We  will  consider,  how- 
ever, only  those  reflections  which  take  place  at  the  two  faces 
of  the  air  wedge,  namely,  at  AB  and  CD,  Let  Fig.  390  repre- 
sent a  greatly  magnified  section  of  these  two  surfaces.  Let 
the  wa^y  line  as  represent  a  light  wave  reflected  from  the 
surface  AB  at  the  point  a,  and  returning  \\iene^  \,o  ^^  ^'^^^ 
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Let  the  dotted  wavy  line  ir  represent  a  light  wave  reflected 
from  the  surface  CD  at  the  point  i,  and  returning  thenee  to 
the  eye.  Similarly,  let  all  the  continuous  wavy  lines  of  the 
figure  represent  light  waves  reflected  from  different  points  on 
AB  to  the  eye,  and  let  all  the  dotted  wavy  lines  represent 
waves  reflected  from  corresponding  points  on  CD  to  the  eye. 
Now,  in  precisely  the  same  way  in  which  two  trains  of  souud 
waves  from  two  tun-  ^  _ 

ing  forks  were  found, 
in  the  experiment  il- 
lustrating beats  (see 
§  396),  'to  interfere 
with  eaeh  other  so  as 
to  produce  silence 
whenever     the     two 


Reinforcement 

InUrfereum 

Reinforcemtnt 


Fig.  390.  Explanation  of  formation  of  dark  and 
liglit  bands  by  interference  of  liglit  waves 


waves     I 

to  motions  of  the  air 
particles  in  opposite 
directions,  so  in  this 
experiment  the  two 
sets  of  light  waves 
from  AB  and  CD  inter- 
fere with  each  other 
so  as  to  produce  darkness  wherever  these  two  waves  con-e- 
spond  to  motions  of  the  light-transmitting  medium  in  opposite 
directions.  The  dark  bands,  then,  of  our  experiment  are  sim- 
ply the  places  at  which  the  two  beams  reflected  from  the  two 
surfaces  of  the  air  film  neutralize  or  destroy  each  other,  while 
the  light  bands  correspond  to  the  places  at  which  the  two 
beams  reenforce  each  other  and  thus  produce  illumination  of 
double  intensity.  The  position  of  the  second  dark  band  e 
must  of  course  be  determined  by  the  fact  that  the  distance 
from  c  to  i  and  back  Csee  Fig.  890)  is  a  wave  length  more 
than  '  )  on  down  tlie  wedge.   This 
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phenomenon  of  the  interference  of  light  is  met  with  in  many 
different  forms,  and  in  every  case  the  wave  theory  furnishes 
at  once  a  wholly  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  observed 
effects,  while  the  corpuscular  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
unable  to  account  for  any  of  these  interference  effects  with- 
out the  most  fantastic  and  violent  assumptions.  Hence  the 
corptiscular  theory  is  now  practically  abandoned^  and  light  is 
universally  regarded  by  physicists  as  a  form  of  wave  motion, 

428.  The  ether.  We  have  already  indicated  that  if  the 
wave  theory  is  to  be  accepted,  we  must  conceive,  with  Huy- 
gens,  that  all  space  is  filled  with  a  medium,  called  the  ether^ 
in  which  the  waves  can  travel.  This  medium  cannot  be  like 
any  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  matter;  for  if  any  of  these 
forms  existed  in  interplanetary  space,  the  planets  and  the 
other  heavenly  bodies  would  certainly  be  retarded  in  their 
motions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  all  the  hundreds  of  years 
during  which  astronomers  have  been  making  accurate  obser- 
vations of  the  motions  of  heavenly  bodies  no  such  retarda- 
tion has  ever  been  observed.  The  medium  which  transmits 
light  waves  must  therefore  have  a  density  which  is  infinitely 
small  even  in  comparison  with  that  of  our  lightest  gases. 

Further,  in  order  to  account  for  the  transmission  of  light 
through  transparent  bodies,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
ether  -penetrates  not  only  all  interstellar  spaces  but  all  inter- 
molecular  spaces  as  well. 

429.  Wave  length  of  yellow  light.  Although  light,  like  sound,  is  a 
form  of  wave  motion,  light  waves  differ  from  sound  waves  in  several 
important  respects.  In  the  first  place,  an  analysis  of  the  preceding  experi- 
ment, which  seems  to  establish  so  conclusively  the  correctness  of  the 
wave  theory,  shows  that  the  wave  length  of  light  is  extremely  minute 
in  comparison  with  that  of  ordinary  sound  waves.  The  wave  length  of 
the  yellow  light  used  in  that  experiment  is  .00006  centimeter  (about 

The  nmmberqfvibratians  per  second  made  by  the  little  particles  which 
■and  '"  hi  wayes  may  be  found,  as  in  the  case  of  sound,  by 
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dividiug  the  velocity  by  the  wave  length.  Since  the  velocity  of  light  is 
30,000,000,000  centimeters  per  second  and  the  wave  length  is  .00006 
centimeter,  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  of  the  particles  which 
emit  yellow  light  has  the  enormous  value  500,000,000,000,000. 

430.  Wave  theory  explanation  of  refraction.  Let  one  look  ver- 
tically down  upon  a  glass  or  tall  jar  full  of  water  and  place  his  finger 
on  the  side  of  the  glass  at  the  point  at  which  the  bottom  appears  to 
be,  as  seen  through  the  water  (Fig.  391).  In  every  case  it  will  be 
found  that  the  point  touched  by  the  finger  will  be 
about  one  fourth  of  the  depth  of  the  water  above 
the  bottom. 

According  to  the  wave  theory  this  effect  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  speed  of  light  is  less 
in  water  than  in  air.  Thus,  consider  a  wave 
which  originates  at  any  point  P  (Fig.  392) 
beneath  a  surface  of  water  and  spreads  from 
that  point  with  equal  speed  in  all  directions. 
At  the  instant  at  which  the  front  of  this  wave 
first  touches  the  surface  at  o  it  will,  of  course, 
be  of  spherical  form,  having  P  as  its  center. 
Let  aoh  be  a  section  of  this  sphere.  An  in- 
stant later,  if  the  speed  had  not  changed  in 
passing  into  air,  the  wave  would  have  still  had  P  as  its 
center,  and  its  form  would  have  coincided  with  the  dotted 
line  co^d^  so  drawn  that  ac^  oo^j  and  bd  are  all  equal.  But  if 
the  velocity  in  air  is  greater  than  in  water,  then  at  the  instant 
considered  the  disturbance  will  have  reached  some  point  o^ 
instead  of  o^,  and  hence  the  emerging  wave  will  actually  have 
the  form  of  the  heavy  line  cojl  instead  of  the  dotted  line  co^d. 
Now  this  wave  cod  is  more  curved  than  the  old  wave  aob^ 
and  hence  it  has  its  center  at  some  point  P'  above  P.  In  other 
words,  the  wave  has  bulged  upward  in  passing  from  water 
into  air.  Therefore,  when  a  section  of  this  wave  enters  the 
he  wave  appears  to  originate  not  at  P  but  at  F\ 
ftctually  comes  to  the  eye  from  P'  as  a  center 


Fig.  391.  Appar- 
ent elevation  of 
the  bottom  of  a 
body  of  water 
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rather  than  from  P.  We  conclude,  therefore,  tliat  if  light 
travels  more  slowly  in  water  than  in  air,  all  objects  beneath  the 
surface  of  water  ought  to  appear  nearer  to  the  eye  titan  they 
actually  are.  This  is  precisely  what  we  found  to  be  the  case 
in  our  experiment. 

Furthermore,  since  when  the  eye  is  in  any  position  other 
than  E^  for  example  E\  the  light  travels  to  it  over  the  broken 
path  PdE\  the  construction  shows  that  light  is  always  bent 
away  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar when  it  passes  obliquely 
into  a  medium  in  which  the 
speed  is  greater.  If  it  had 
passed  into  a  medium  of  less 
speed,  the  point  P  would 
have  appeared  depressed 
below  its  natural  position, 
because  the  wave,  on  emerg- 
ing into  the  slower  medium, 
instead  of  bulging  upward 
would  be  flattened,  and 
therefore  would  have  its 
center  of  curvature,  or 
apparent  point  of  origin, 
below  P;  hence  the  oblique  rays  would  have  appeared  to  be  bent 
toward  the  perpendicular,  as  we  found  in  §  423  to  be  the  case. 

431 .  The  ratio  of  the  speeds  of  light  in  air  and  water.  The 
experiment  with  the  tall  jar  of  water  in  §  430  not  only  indi- 
cates qualitatively  that  the  speed  of  light  in  air  is  greater 
than  in  water,  but  it  furnishes  a  simple  means  of  determining 
the  ratio  of  the  two  speeds.  Thus,  in  Fig.  392  the  line  oo^ 
represents  just  how  far  the  wave  travels  in  air  while  it  is 

traveling  the  distance  ac(=oo^  in  water.    Hence  — 2  jg  the 


Fig.  392.  Representing  a  wave  emerging 
from  water  into  air 


00. 


ratio  of  the  speeds  of  light  in  air  and  in  water. 
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Now  the  curvatures  of  the  arcs  cojl  and  co^d  are  measured 


2 


by  the  reciprocals  of  their  respective  radii  * ;  that  is, 


Curvature  of  coA 
Curvature  of  co^d 


dP 
dP' 


(1) 


Now  when  the  arcs  are  small,  a  condition  which  in  general 
is  realized  in  experimental  work,  their  curvatures  are  propor- 
tional to  the  extent  to  which  they  bulge  out  from  the  straight 
line  cod^ ;  that  is, 


Curvature  of  cod 
Curvature  of  co^d 

From  (1)  and  (2)  we  get 

Speed  in  air 


_  speed  in  air 
speed  in  water 

dF 


(2) 


Speed  in  water     dF' 


(3) 


♦Construct  an  angle  of  46°  (Fig.  393,  (1)).  Its  arc  contains  45°  and  the 
angle  formed  by  the  tangents  t,  V  is  45°.  Now  with  a  radius  three  times  as 
great  (Fig.  393,  (2))  draw  an  arc  whose 
length  is  equal  to  that  of  the  arc  in 
Fig.  393  (1).  Since  the  radius  is  three 
times  as  great,  this  arc  contains  15°, 
and  the  angle  formed  by  the  tangents 
is  15°.  From  this  we  see  that  the  arc 
whose  radius  is  three,  times  as  great 
curves,  or  changes  its  direction,  one 
third  as  fast ;  that  is,  the  change  in 

curvature  of  an  arc  of  given  length  varies  inversely  with  the  radius.  In  gen- 
eral then,  the  curvature  of  an  arc  is  measured  by  the  reciprocal  of  its  radius. 

t  oc  (Fig.  394)  is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  two 
segments  of  the  diameter ;  hence  ao  x  od  =  oc^.  For  very 
small  arcs  od  is  practically  equal  to  the  diameter  2r.  Hence 

oc  0(j         1 

ao  =  —^ ,  or  ao  =  —  x  - .    Therefore  ao  is  proportional  to 
2r  2       r 

'<-   *h£i  -diatances  to  which  two  small  arcs  having  a 


Fig.  393 


'  firom  the  chord  are  proportional  to 
ft^  arcs. 


Fig.  394 
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But  in  looking  vertically  downward,  as  in  the  experiment 
with  the  iar  of  water,  --—7  becomes  — :;  hence, 

Speed  in  air       _  ^^  _  I'^^l  depth 
Speed  in  water      oF'      apparent  depth 

But  in  our  experiment  we  found  that  the  bottom  was  appar- 

oF      4 

ently  raised  one  fourth  of  the  depth ;  that  is,  that  — ^^  =  -  • 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  light  travels  three  fourtlis  as 
fast  m  water  as  in  air. 

The  fact  that  the  value  of  this  ratio,  as  determmed  by  this 
indirect  method,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  found  by  Foucault 
and  Michelson  (see  opposite  p.  358)  by  direct  measurement 
(^  419)  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  wave  theory. 

432.  Index  of  refraction.  The  ratio  of  the  speed  of  light  in 
air  to  its  speed  in  any  other  medium  is  called  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion of  that  medium.  It  is  evident  that  the  method  employed 
in  the  last  paragraph  for  determining  the  index  of  refraction 
of  water  can  be  easily  applied  to  any  transparent  medium 
whether  liquid  or  solid.*  The  refractive  indices  of  some  of 
the  commoner  substances  are  as  follows: 

Water 1.33      Crown  glass 1.53 

Alcohol 1.30      Flint  glass 1.07 

Turpentine 1.47      Diamond 2.47 

433.  Light  waves  are  transverse.  Thus  far  we  have  discov- 
ered but  two  diffei'ences  between  light  waves  and  sound  waves ; 
namely,  the  former  are  disturbances  in  the  ether  and  are  of 
very  short  wave  length,  while  the  latter  are  disturbances  in 

*  To  show  the  extreme  beauty,  simplicity,  and  accuracy  of  this  method 
of  getting  index  of  refraction  it  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  use  the  following 
method  in  his  laboratory  work. 

A  very  sharp  pencil  must  be  used  for  this  exercise.   Make  a  dot  P  ot^^ 
sheet  of  paper.   Put  the  gJass  plate  (Fig.  395,  (l")")  on  t\i^  ^^^x.  "fec*  \}c».\.>Oaft 
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ordinary  matter  and  are  of  relatively  great  wave  length.  Tliere 
exists,  however,  a  further  radical  difference  which  follows  from 
a  capital  discovery  made  by  Huygens  (see  opposite  p.  364)  in 
the  year  1690.  It  is  this :  While  sound  waves  consist,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  of  longitudinal  vibrations  of  the  particles 
of  the  transmitting  medium,  that  is,  vibrations  back  and  forth 
in  the  Ime  of  propagation  of  the  wave,  light  waves  are  like 
the  water  waves  of  Fig.  346,  p.  324,  in  that  they  consist  of 
transverse  vibrations,  that  is,  vibrations  of  the  medium  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  Une  of  propagation. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  the  behavior 
of  waves  of  these  two  types  under  certain  conditions,  conceive 

edge  of  the  label  pasted  around  the  edge  of  the  glass  coincides  with  the  dot 
(or  in  case  a  prism  (Fig.  395,  (2))  is  used,  let  the  apex  P  coincide  with  the  dot). 
Draw  the  base  line  ef  and  the  other  sides  of  the  glass,  holding  it  firmly  down 
meanwhile.  Be  sure  that 

at  no  time  during  the  ^  —  -P 

exercise  does  the  glass 
slip  the  slightest  from 
its  first  position.  Lay  a 
ruler  upon  the  paper  in 
a  slantwise  position  cd 
(not  touching  the  glass), 
and,  with  one  eye  closed, 
make  its  edge  point  ex- 
actly at  the  apparent 
position  of  P  as  seen 
through  the  glass.  If  you 
are  now  sure  that  your 
ruler  did  not  push  the 
glass  out  of  position, 
draw  a  line  cd  with  the 

sharp  pencil.  Similarly,  draw  another  line  ah  about  as  far  to  the  right  of  the 
center  as  cd  is  to  the  left.  Remove  your  glass  and  complete  the  drawing  as 
indicated  in  the  diagram. 

P'  is  tlie  apparent  position  of  P.  As  you  have  already  learned  from  your 

text,  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  of  light  in  air  and  glass  is  found  by  dividing 

dP  by  dP\   Measure  these  distances  very  carefully  to  0.1  mm.,  and  calculate 

the  index  of  i-ef  raction  to  two  decimal  places.  Make  two  or  three  more  trials 

and  coDipRve  results. 


(1)  a\  la  (2) 

Fig.  395.   Index  of  refraction 
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Ij^^ 


Fig.  396.   Transverse  waves  passing 


through  slits 


of  transverse  waves  in  a  rope  being  made  to  pass  through  two 
gratings  in  succession,  as  in  Fig.  396.    So  long  as  the  slits  in 
both  gratings  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the 
hand,  as  in  Fig.  396,  (1),  the  waves  can  pass  through  them 
with  perfect  ease;  but 
if  the  slits  in  the  first 
grating  P  are  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  vibra- 
tion, while  those  of  the 
second   grating    Q  are 
turned  at  right  angles 
to  this  direction,  as  in 
Fig.  396,  (2),  it  is  evi- 
dent  that    the    waves 

will  pass  readily  through  P,  but  will  be  stopped  completely 
by  (J,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  In  other  words,  these  gratings 
F  and  Q  will  let  through  only  such  vibrations  as  are  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  their  slits. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  longitudinal  instead  of  a  transverse 
wave  —  such,  for  example,  as  a  sound  wave  —  liad  approached 
such  a  grating,  it  would  have  been  as  much  transmitted  in 
one  position  of  the  gratmg  as  in  another,  since  a  to-and-fro 
motion  of  the  particles  can  evidently  pass  through  the  slits 
with  exactly  the  same  ease,  no  matter  how  they  are  turned. 

Now  two  crystals  of  tourmaline  are  found  to  behave  with 
respect  to  light  waves  just  as  the  two  gratings  behave  with 
respect  to  the  waves  on  the  rope. 

Let  one  such  crystal  a  (Fig.  397)  be 
held  in  front  of  a  small  hole  in  a  screen 
through  which  a  beam  of  sunlight  is 
passing  to  a  neighboring  wall ;  or,  if  the 
sun  is  not  shining,  simply  let  the  crystal  be  held  between  the  eye  and  a 
source  of  light.  The  light  will  be  readily  transmitted,  although  some- 
what diminished  in  intensity.  Then  let  a  second  crystal  h  be  hftld  vsi. 
line  with  the  first.  The  light  will  still  be  trausBiitted,  provided  ll\e  otes  oj 


Fig.  397.    Tourmaline  tongs 


A 


4i-  *^ 
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the  CTijslah  are  parallel,  &a  shown  in  Fig  398  When,  however,  one  of  the 
crystals  is  rotated  in  its  ring  through  90°  (Fig  390),  the  light  is  cut  off. 
This  showa  that  a 
crystal  of  tourma- 
line is  capable  of 
transmitting  only 
light  which  is  vibra- 
ting in  one  jMirtieu- 
lar  plane.  ^la.  308      Light   pass-         Fm.  300.    Light  cut  off 

From    tJiis   ex-      '"S  through  tourmalme         by   crossed    tourmaline 
,,  crystals  crvatals 

penmen  t,     tliere- 

fore,  we  are  forced  to  conelutle  that  light  waves  are  tranm)er»e 
rather  thini  longitudinal  vibrations.  The  experiment  illustrates 
wliat  is  technically  known  as  the  polarization  of  light,  and 
the  beam  which,  after  passes  through  a,  is  unable  to  pass 
through  h  if  the  axes  of  a  and  b  are  crossed,  is  known  as  a 
polarized  learn.  It  is,  then,  the  phenomenon  of  the  polariza- 
tion of  light  upon  which  we  base  the  conclusion  that  light 
waves  are  transverse. 

434.  Intensity    of    Illumination.     Let  four  candles   be   set  as 
close  together  as  possible  in  such  a  position  £  as  to  cast  upon  a  white 
screen  C,  jilaced  in  a  well-darkened  room,  a  shadow  of  an  opaque  object  0 
(Fig.  400).   Let  one  single  candle  be  placed  in  a  position  A  such  that 
it  will  cast  another  shadow  of  O  upon  the  screen.   Since  light  from  A 
falls  on  the  shadow  cast  by  B,  and  light  from  B  falls  on  the  shadow 
east  by  A,  it  is  clear  that  the  two 
shadows  will  appear  equally  dark 
only  when  light  of  equal  intensity 
falls  on  each ;  that  is,  when  A  and 
B  prodace  equal  illumination  upon 
the  screen.  Let  the  positions  of  A 
and  £  be  shifted  until  this  condition        Fio.  JOO.  Rumford's  photometer 
isfulfllled.  Then  let  the  distances 
f  ruTii  B  to  C  and  from  A  to  C  be  measured.  If  all  iive  candles  are  burning 

Willi  lii s  "f  tlie  stirae  size,  the  first  distance  will  be  found  to  be  jnst 

twii'>*  iis  grciit  lis  the  second.  Hence  the  illumination  produced  Upon 
the  scrct'n  by  cnch  one  of  the  candles  at  B  ia  but  one  fourth  as  great  as 
that  prcrtlucit'd  oji  Uip  screen  t^y  one  candle  at  A,  one  half  as  faraway. 
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The  above  is  the  direct  experimental  proof  that  ^Ae  intensity  of 
illumination  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
the  source. 

The  theoretical  proof  of  the  law  is  furnished  at  once  by 
Fig.  401,  for  since  all  the  light  which  falls  from  the  candle  L 
on  A  is  spread  over  four  times  as  large  an  area  when  it  reaches 
J5,  twice  as  far  away,  and  over  nine  times  as  large  an  area 

a 


Fig.  401.   Proof  of  law  of  inverse  squares 


when  it  reaches  (7,  three  times  as  far  away,  obviously  the  in- 
tensities at  B  and  at  C  can  be  but  one  fourth  and  one  ninth  as 
great  as  at  A. 

The  above  method  of  comparing  experimentally  the  inten- 
sities of  two  lights  was  first  used  by  Count  Rumford.  The 
arrangement  is  therefore  called  the  Rumford  photometer  (light 
measurer). 

435.  Candle  power.  The  last  experiment  furnishes  a  method 
of  comparing  the  light-emitting  powers  of  various  sources  of 
light.  For  example,  suppose  that  the  four  candles  at  B  are 
replaced  by  a  gas  flame,  and  that  for  the  condition  of  equal 
illumination  upon  the  screen  the  two  distances  BC  and  AC  are 
the  same  as  above,  namely,  2  to  1.  We  should  then  know  that 
the  gas  flame,  which  is  able  to  produce  the  same  illumination 
at  a  distance  of  two  feet  as  a  candle  at  a  distance  of  one  foot, 
has  a  Ught-emitting  power  equal  to  four  candles.  In  general, 
then,  the"  candle  powers  of  any  two  sources  which  produce  equal 
illumination  on  a  given  screen  are  directly  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  the  distances  of  the  sources  from  the  screen. 

It  is  customary  to  express  the  intensities  of  all  sources  of 
light  in  teims  of  candle  power,  one  candle  power  being  defined 
89  the  aniooiit  of  light  emitted  by  a  sperm  candle  \  inch  in 
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diameter  and  burning  120  grains  (7.776  grams)  per  hour.  The 
candle  power  of  an  ordinary  gas  flame  burning  5  cubic  feet 
per  hour  is  from  16  to  25,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  gas. 
A  standard  candle  at  a  distance  of  1  foot  gives  an  intensity 
of  illumination  called  di^  foot-candle.  A  lOO-candle-power  lamp, 
for  example,  at  a  distance  of  1  foot  gives  an  intensity  of  illu- 
mination of  100  foot-candles ;  at  2  feet,  of  25  foot-candles;  at 
5  feet,  of  4  foot-candles ;  and  at  10  feet,  of  1  foot-candle, 

436.  Bunsen's  photometer.  Let  a  drop  of  oil  or  melted  paraffin  be 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a  sheet  of  unglazed  white  paper  to  render  it 
translucent.  Let  the  paper  be  held  near  a  window  and  the  side  aKH^i 
from  the  window  observed.  The  oiled  spot  will  appear  lighter  than  the 
remainder  of  the  paper.  Then  let  the  paper  be  held  so  that  the  side 
nearest  the  window  may  be  seen.  The  oiled  spot  will  a{^»ear  darter 
than  the  rest  of  the  paper.  We  learn,  therefore,  that  trhen  tie  paptr  if 
viewed  froin  the  side  of  greater  illumination,  the  oiled  spot  appears  dart: 
but  when  it  is  vieiced  from  the  side  of  lesser  illumination,  the  spot  appears  lipit. 
If,  then,  the  two  sides  of  the  paper  are  equally  iUuminated.  the  spot 
ought  to  be  of  the  same  brightness  when  viewed  from  either  side.  Let 
the  room  be  darkened  and  the  oiled  paper  placed  between  two  gas  flames. 
two  electric  lights,  or  any  two  equal  sources  of  light.  It  will  be  observed 
that  when  the  paper  is  held  closer  to  one  than  the  other,  the  sf*ot  will 
appear  dark  when  viewed  from  the 
side  next  the  closer  light;  but  if  it 
is  then  moved  until  it  is  nearer  the 
other  source,  the  spot  will  change 
from  dark  to  light  when  viewed  always 
from  the  same  side.  It  is  always  pos-  pic.  402.  Bunsen*s  pbc^^rmif^er 
sible  to  find  some  position  for  the  oiled 

paper  at  which  the  spot  either  disappears  altogether  or  at  le^ast  apT«e*r« 

the  same  when  viewed  from  either  side.   This  is  the  position  at  whk-L 

^  illuminations  from  the  two  sources  are  equal.    Hence,  to  nud  lir 

lower  of  any  unknown  source  it  is  only  necessary  to  5»et  Tip  i 

one  side  and  the  unknown  source  on  the  other,  as  in  Fi^.  4'*::. 

the  spot  A  to  the  position  of  equal  illumination.   Tire  .-i^ 


inknown  source  at  C  will  then  be  the  scTii-re  ::  lit- 
divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance  frv^n:  ii  lo  .4 
I  known  as  the  Bunsen  pkotoauter. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Distinguish  between  candle  power,  intensity  of  light,  and  inten- 
sity of  illumination. 

2.  How  many  candles  will  be  required  to  produce  the  same  intensity 
of  illumination  at  2  m.  that  is  produced  by  1  candle  at  30  cm.  ? 

3.  A  500-can die-power  lamp  is  placed  50  m.  from  a  darkly  shaded 
l^lace  along  the  street.  At  what  distance  would  a  100-candle-power 
lamp  have  to  be  to  produce  the  same  intensity  of  illumination? 

4.  If  a  2-candle-power  light  at  a  distance  of  1  ft.  gives  enough 
illumination  for  reading,  how  far  away  must  a  32-candle-power  lamp 
be  placed  to  make  the  same  illumination?  How  strong  a  lamp  should 
be  used  at  a  distance  of  8  ft.  from  the  book  ? 

5.  A  Bunsen  photometer  placed  between  an  arc  light  and  an  incan- 
descent light  of  32  candle  power  is  equally  illuminated  on  both  sides 
when  it  is  10  ft.  from  the  incandescent  light  and  36  ft.  from  the  arc 
light.    What  is  the  candle  power  of  the  arc  ? 

6.  A  5-candle-power  and  a  30-candle-power  source  of  light  are  2  m. 
apart.  Where  must  the  oiled  disk  of  a  Bunsen  photometer  be  placed  in 
order  to  be  equally  illuminated  on  the  two  sides  by  them  ? 

7.  If  the  sun  were  at  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  in- 
stead of  at  its  present  distance,  how  much  stronger  would  sunlight  be 
than  at  present?  The  moon  is  240,000  mi.  and  the  sun  93,000,000  mi. 
from  the  earth. 

8.  If  a  gas  flame  is  300  cm.  from  the  screen  of  a  Rumford  photom- 
eter, and  a  standard  candle  50  cm.  away  gives  a  shadow  of  equal  inten- 
sity, what  is  the  candle  power  of  the  gas  flame  ? 

9.  Will  a  beam  of  light  going  from  water  into  flint  glass  be  bent 
toward  or  away  from  the  perpendicular  drawn  into  the  glass  ? 

10.  When  light  passes  obliquely  from  air  into  carbon  bisulphide  it  is 
bent  more  than  when  it  passes  from  air  into  water  at  the  same  angle. 
Is  the  speed  of  light  in  carbon  bisulphide  greater  or  less  than  in  water  ? 

11.  If  light  travels  with  a  velocity  of  186,000  miles  per  sec.  in  air, 
what  is  its  velocity  in  water,  in  crown  glass,  and  in  diamond  ?  (See  table 
oi  indices  of  refraction,  p.  371.) 


CHAPTER  XIX 

IMAGE  FORMATION 

Images  formed  by  Lenses 

437.  Focal  length  of  a  convex  lens.  Let  a  convex  lens  be  held 
in  the  path  of  a  beam  of  sunlight  which  enters  a  darkened  room,  where 
it  is  made  plainly  visible  by  means  of  chalk  dust  or  smoke.  The  beam 
will  be  found  to  converge  to  a  focus  jP,  as  shown  in  Fig.  403. 

The  explanation  is  as  follows:  The  waves  from  the  sun 
or  any  distant  object  are  without  any  appreciable  curvature 
when  they  strike  the  lens; 
that  is,  they  are  so-called 
plane  waves  (see  Fig.  403). 
Since  the  speed  of  light  is  less 
in  glass  than  in  air,  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  these  waves 
is  retarded  more  than  the  outer  portions  in  passing  through 
the  lens.  Hence,  on  emerging  from  the  lens  the  waves  are  con- 
cave instead  of  plane,  and  close  in  to  a  center  or  focus  at  F, 

A  second  way  of  looking  at  the  phenomenon  is  to  think 
of  the  "  rays  "  which  strike  the  lens  as  being  bent  by  it,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  given  in  §  423,  so  that  they  all 
pass  through  the  point  F. 

The  line  through  the  point  C  (the  optical  center)  of  the 
lens,  perpendicular  to  its  faces,  is  called  the  principal  axis. 

The  point  F  at  which  rays  parallel  to  the  principal  axis 
(incident  plane  waves)  are  brought  to  a  focus  is  called  the 
prindpal  focus, 

Tlie  distance  CF  from  the  center  of  the  lens  to  the  prin- 
cipal focus  is  called  the  focal  length  (/)  of  the  lens. 

378 


Fig.  403.   Principal  focus  F  and  focal 
length  CF  of  &  convex  lens 


.^...i*. 
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Fig.  404.  Focal  plane  of  a  convex  lens 


The  plane  F^FF'^  (F^g-  404)  in  which  plane  waves  (parallel 
rays)  coming  to  the  lens  from  slightly  different  directions,  as 
from  the  top  and  bottom  of 
a  distant  house,  all  have 
their  foci  F\  F'\  etc.  is 
called  the  focal  plane  of 
the  lens. 

Since  the   curvature  of 
any  arc  is  defined  as  the  reciprocal  of  its  radius  (see  footnote, 
p.  370),  the  curvature  wJiich  a  lens  impresses  on  an  incident 

plane  wave  is  equal  to  -•     Moreover,  no  matter  what  the 

curvature  of  an  incident  wave  may  be,  the  lens  will  always 
change  the  curvature  hy  the  same  amount^  -• 

Let  the  focal  length  of  a  convex  lens  be  accurately  determined  by 
measuring  the  distance  from  the  middle  of  the  lens  to  the  image  of  a 
distant  house. 


438.  Conjugate  foci.  If  a  point  source  of  light  is  placed  at 
F  (Fig.  403),  it  is  obvious  that  the  light  which  goes  through 
the  lens  must  exactly  retrace  its  former  path;  that  is,  its 


Fig.  405.   Conjugate  foci 

waves  will  be  rendered  plane  or  its  rays  parallel  by  the  lens. 
But  if  the  point  source  is  at  a  distance  i>„  greater  than  / 
(Fig.  405),  then  the  waves  upon  striking  the  lens  have  a 

curvature  —  (since  the  curvature  of  an  arc  is  defined  as 

the  reciprocal  of  its  radius),  which  is  less  than  their  former 

curvature,  -.     Since  the  lens  was  able  to  subtract  all  the 
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curvature  from  waves  coming  from  F  and  render  them  plane, 
by  subtracting  the  same  curvature  from  the  flatter  waves 
from  P  it  must  render  them  concave ;  that  is,  the  rays  after 
passing  through  the  lens  are  converging  and  intersect  at  P'. 
If  the  source  is  placed  at  P\  obviously  the  rays  will  meet  at 
P.  Points  such  as  P  and  P',  so  related  that  one  is  the  image 
of  the  other,  are  called  conjugate  foci, 

439.  Formula  for  conjugate  foci ;  secondary  foci.  Since  in 
Fig.  405  the  curvature  of  the  wave  when  it  emerges  from 
the  lens   is   opposite  in  direction  to  its  curvature  when  it 

reaches  the  lens,  the  sum  of  these  curvatures, 1 ,  repre- 
sents the  power  of  the  lens  to  change  the  curvature  of  the 
incident  wave,  which  by  §  437  is  -•    Hence 


1+1=1- 

I>o         I>i        f 


(1) 


that  is,  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  distances  of  the  conju- 
gate foci  from  the  lens  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  focal 
length.  If  D^  =  D.^  then  the  equation  shows  that  both  D^  and 
D]  are  equal  to  2/. 

The  two  conjugate  foci  S  and  S'  which  are  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  lens  are  called  the  secondary  foci^  and  their 
distance  from  the  lens  is  twice  the  focal  distance. 


Fig.  406.  Formation  of  a  real  image  by  a  lens 


nftges  of  objects.    Let  a  candle  or  electric-Hght  bulb  be 

tiw  pzincipftl  focus  F  and  the  secondary  focus  S  at  PQ 

t  %  floreen  be  placed  at  P'Q'.   An  enlarged  inverted 
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This  image  is  formed  as  follows:  All  the  light  wlijch 
strikes  the  lens  from  the  point  P  is  brought  together  at  a 
point  P'.  The  location  of  this  image  P'  must  he  on  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  P  through  C ;  for  any  ray  passing  through  C 
tvill  remain  parallel  to  its  original  direction^  since  the  portions  of 
the  lens  through  which  it  enters  and  leaves  may  he  regarded  as 
small  parallel  planes  (see  §  423).  The  image  F'Q'  is  therefore 
always  formed  hetween  the  lines  drawn  from  P  and  Q  through  C. 
If  the  focal  length  /  and  the  distance  of  the  object  D^  are 
known,  the  distance  of  the  image  D-  may  be  obtained  easily 
from  formula  (1). 

The  position  of  the  image  may  also  be  found  graphically  as 
follows :  Of  the  cone  of  rays  passing  from  P  to  the  lens,  that 

8'^ 


Fig.  407.   Ray  method  of  constructing  an  image 

ray  which  is  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  must,  by  §  437, 
pass  through  the  principal  focus  F.  The  intersection  of  this 
line  with  the  straight  line  through  C  locates  the  image  P' 
(see  Fig.  407).    Q\  the  image  of  Q^  is  located  similarly. 

441.  Size  of  image.  Since  the  image  and  object  are  always 
between  the  intersecting  straight  lines  PP^  and  QQ\  the 
similax  triangles  PCQ  and  P'CQ'  show  that 


PQ      A 


(2) 


P'Q'    !>: 

,       .     Length  of  object  __  distance  of  object  from  lens 
Length  of  image      distance  of  image  from  lens 

It  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  407,  as  well  as  from  formulas  (1) 
and  (2),  that 

1.  When  the  object  is  at  S  the  image  is  at  aS',  and  image 
and  object  are  of  the  same  size. 
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Fig.  408.  Virtual  image  formed 
by  a  convex  lens 


2.  As  the  object  moves  out  from  /S  to  a  great  distance  the 
image  moves  from  S'  up  to  F',  becoming  smaller  and  smaller. 

3.  As  the  object  moves  from  S 
up  to  F  the  image  moves  out  to  a 
very  great  distance  to  the  right, 
becommg  larger  and  larger. 

4.  When  the  object  is  at  F  the 
emerging  waves  are  plane  (the 
emerging  rays  are  parallel),  and 
no  real  image  is  formed. 

442.  Virtual  image.  We  have  seen  that  when  the  object  is 
at  F  the  waves  after  passing  through  the  lens  are  plane.  If, 
then,  the  object  is  nearer  to 
the  lens  than  F,  the  emerg- 
ing waves,  although  reduced 
in  curvature,  will  still  be  con- 
vex, and,  if  received  by  an 
eye  at  F^  will  appear  to  come 
from  a  point  F'  (Fig.  408). 
Since,  however,  there  is  actu- 
ally no  source  of  light  at  P',  this  sort  of  image  is  called  a 
virtual  image.  Such  an  image  cannot  be  projected  upon  a 
screen  as  a  real  image  can,  but  must  be  observed  by  an  eye. 

The  graphical  location  of  a  virtual  image 
may  be  accomplished  precisely  as  in  the  case 
of  a  real  image  (§  440).  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  this  case  (Figs.  408  and  409)  the  image 
is  enlarged  and  erect, 

443.  Image  in  concave  lens.  When  a  plane 
wave  strikes  a  concave  lens,  it  must  emerge 
as  a  divergent  wave,  since  the  middle  of  the  wave  is  retarded 
by  the  glass  less  than  the  edges  (Fig.  410).  The  point  F 
from  which  plane  waves  appear  to  come  after  passing  through 
such  a  lens  is  the  principal  focus  of  the  len&    For  the  same 


Fig.  409.     Ray   method    of    locating 
a  virtual  image  in  a  convex  lens 


Fig.  410.  Virtual 
focus  of   a  con- 
cave lens 


IMAGES  I:N  mirrors 

reason  as  in  the  case  of  the  convex  lens  the  centers  of  the 
tranainitted  waves  from  I'  and  Q  (Fig,  411),  that  is,  the  images 
P'  and  Q',  must  lie  upon  the  lines  PC  and  QC;  and  since  the 


ciJtvature  is  increased  by  the  lens,  they  must  lie  closer  to  tlie 
l^ns  than  P  and  Q.  Fig.  411  shows  tlie  way  in  which  such  a 
lens  forms  an  image.  This  image  is  always  virtual,  erect,  and 
diminhhed.  The  graphical  method  o£  locating  the  image  is 
shown  in  Fig,  412. 

Images  in  ]\Iirrors 
444.  Image  of  a  point  hi  a  plane  or  a  curved  mirror.    We 

are  aU  fiimihar  with  tlie  fact  tliat  to  an  eye  at  E  (Fig.  413), 
looking  into  a  plane  min-or  mn,  a  pen- 
cil point  at  /*  appears  to  be  at  some 
point  jF'  beliind  the  mirror.  We  are 
able  in  the  laboratory  to  find  experi- 
mentally the  exact  location  of  this 
image  P'  with  respect  to  P  and  the 
mirror,  but  we  may  also  obtain  this 
location  from  theory  as  follows :  Con- 
sider a  light  wave  which  originates  in 
the  point  P  (Fig.  413)  and  spreads  in 
all  directions.  Let  aoh  be  a  section  of 
the  wave  at  the  instant  at  which  it 
reaches  the  reflecting  surface  inn.  An 
instant  later,  if  there  were  no  reflecting  surface,  the  wave 
would  have   reached  the   position   of   the   dotted   line   co^d. 


a.  413.    Wave   reflecleil 
from  a  plane  surface 
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Since,  however,  reflection  took  place  at  mn^  and  since  the 
reflected  wave  is  propagated  backward  with  exactly  the  same 
velocity  with  which  the  original  wave  would  have  been  prop- 
agated forward,  at  the  proper  instant  the  reflected  wave  must 
have  reached  the  position  of  the  line  co^d^  so  drawn  that  oo^ 
is  equal  to  oo^.  Now  the  wave  co^d  has  its  center  at  some 
point  P',  and  it  will  be  seen  that  P'  must  lie  just  as  far  below 
mn  as  P  lies  above  it,  for  co^d  and  co^d  are  arcs  of  equal  circles 


■■=--^-4 
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Fig.  414.    Wave  reflected  from  a 
convex  surface 
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Fig.  416.    Wave   reflected 
from  a  concave  surface 


having  the  common  chord  cd.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  P' 
must  lie  on  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  P  through  mn. 
When,  then,  a  section  of  this  reflected  wave  eoji  enters  the 
eye  at  E^  the  wave  appears  to  have  originated  at  P'  and  not 
at  P,  for  the  light  actually  comes  to  the  eye  from  P'  as  a 
center  rather  than  from  P.  Hence  P'  is  the  image  of  P. 
We  learn,  therefore,  that  the  image  of  a  point  in  a  plane  mir- 
ror lies  on  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  point  to  the  mirror 
and  is  as  far  back  of  the  mirror  as  the  point  is  in  front  of  it 
Precisely  the  same  construction  applied  to  curved  mirrors 
shows  at  once  (Fig.  414  and  Fig.  415)  that  the  image  of  a 
point  in  any  mirror^  plane  or  curved^  must  lie  on  the  perpenr 
dicidar  drawn  from  the  point  to  the  mirror;  but  if  the  mhrfHf 
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is  convex^  the  image  is  nearer  to  it  than  is  the  point,  while  if  it  ii 
concave,  the  image,  if  formed  behind  the  mirror  at  all  (that  it, 
if  it  is  virtual),  is  farther  from  the  mirror  than  is  the  point, 

445.  Construction  of  image  of  object  in  a  plane  mirror. 
The  image  of  an  object  iii  a  plane  mirror  (Fig.  416")  may- 
be located  by  applying  the  law 
proved  above  for  each  of  its 
points,  that  is,  hy  drawing  from 
each  point  a  perpendicular  to  the 
reflecting  surface  and  extending  it 
an  equal  distance  on  the  other  side. 

To  find  the  path  of  the  rays 

which  come  to  an  eye  placed  at    ^^^-  ^^^-  Construction  of  image  of 

„  «  •    i      r  ii        1  •     J  object  in  a  plane  mirror 

E  irom  any  pomt  ot  the  object, 

such  as  A,  we  have  only  to  draw  a  line  from  the  image  A'  of 

this  point  to  the  eye  and  connect  the  point  of  intersection 

of  this  line  with  the  mirror,   namely  C,  with  the   original 

point  A.    ACE  is  then  the  path  of  the  ray. 

Let  a  candle  (Fig.  417)  be  placed  exactly  as  far  in  front  of  a  pane  of 
window  glass  as  a  bottle  full  of  water  is  behind  it,  both  objects  being 
on  the  same  perpendicular  drawn  through 
the  glass.  The  candle  will  appear  to  be 
burning  inside  the  water.  This  explains  a 
large  class  of  familiar  optical  illusions,  such 
as  the  "figure  suspended  in  mid-air,"  the 
**bust  of  a  person  without  a  trunk,"  the 
"  stage  ghost,"  etc.  In  the  last  case  the  illu- 
sion is  produced  by  causing  the  audience  to 
look  at  the  actors  obliquely  through  a  sheet 
of  very  clear  plate  glass,  the  edges  of  which 
are  concealed  by  draperies.  Images  of  strongly  illuminated  figures 
at  one  side  then  appear  to  the  audience  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  actors. 


Fig.  417.  Position  of  image 
in  a  plane  mirror 


446.  Focal  length  of  a  curved  mirror  half  its  radius  of  curva- 
ture. The  efifect  of  a  convex  Tnirrftr  «n  nlgne  waves  incident 
upon  it  is  shown  in  '  1  at  a 
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given  instant  have  been  at  co^d  18  at  co^d,  where  oo^  =  oo^ 
The  center  F  from  which  the  waves  appear  to  come  to  tlie 
eye  E  is  the  focus 
of  the  mirror. 

Now  so  long 
as  the  arc  cod  is 
small  its  curva- 
ture may,  without 
appreciable  error, 
be  measured  by 
0^0  (see  footnote, 
p.  370);  that  is, 
by  the  departure 
of  the  curved 
line  cod  from  the 
straight   line   co,d. 

have  0,0. 


ofi   was   made   equal  to  oo^,  we 
that  is,  the  curvature  ^  of  the  reflected 
wave   is   equal   to   twice   the   curvature   of   tlie   mirror,  or 


In  other  words,  the  focal  length  of 


^=2x-;   hence /= 

a  mirror  is  equal  to  one  fialf  its  radius. 

447.  Image  of  an  object  in  a  convex  mirror.  We  are  all 
faniihar  with  the  fact  that  a  convex  mirror  always  forms 
l>ehind  the  mirror  a  virtual, 
erect,  and  diminished  image. 
The  reason  for  this  is  shown 
clearly  in  Fig.  419.  The 
image  of  the  point  P  lies,  as 
ill  piaiie  mirrors  (see  §  444), 
always  on  tSie  perpendicular  Fic.119 

to  the  mirror,  but  now  ueces- 

asTilv  nearer  to  tlie  mirror  than  the  focus  F,  since,  as  the  iwint 
i  from  a  position  veiy  close  to  the  mirror,  where 


Pebsqing 


I  moving-pictore  camera  makes  g,  series  of  snapshota  upon  a  film,  usually  at 
rats  of  IGpei  aecond.  The  film  is  drawn  pasCtlie  leos  with  a  Jerky  movemeiit, 
being  held  at  rest  duriog  the  instant  of  exposure  and  moved  forwanl  irhile  the 
shutter  is  eloged.  The  picturaa  are  J-inob  high  and  1  inch  wide.  Since  1  foot  of 
I  per  second  is  drawn  past  the  lens,  a  reel  of  film  1000  feet  bng  (tie  usual  length) 
tains  1(1,000  pictnres.  From  the  reel  ut  negativea  a  reel  of  positives  Is  printed 
use  In  the  prajectiDn  apparatus.  The  optical  illusion  of  "  moving  "  pictures  is 
made  possible  by  a  peculiarity  of  llie  eye  called  jiersiefeneeiyi'moii.  To  illustratH 
■  '  ;  let  a  firebrand  be  rapidly  whirled  In  a  circle.  The  spot  of  light  appears 
wn  Into  a  luminoua  arc.  This  phenoroccon  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  continue 
ee  an  object  tor  a  small  fraction  of  a  secoud  after  the  image  of  it  disappears 
irom  the  retina.  The  period  of  time  varies  somewhat  with  different  indivlduala. 
The  so-called  "moving"  pictures  do  not  move  at  all.  In  normal  projection 
16  brilliant  stationary  pictures  per  second  appear  In  suc^iession  upon  the  screen, 
mnd  during  the  interval  between  tbe  pictures  tlie  screen  is  perfectly  dark.  It  la 
during  this  period  of  darhneas  that  the  film  Is  jerked  forward  to  get  the  next 
incture  int«  position  tor  projection.  The  eye,  however,  detects  no  period  of  dark- 
s,  for  oa  account  of  persistence  of  vision  It  continues  to  see  the  stationary 
picture  not  only  during  this  period  of  darkness  but  dimly  for  an  instant  even 
xtlerlheneit  picture  appeata  npon  the  screen.  This  causea  the  succesaive  station- 
ary pictozes,  which  differ  but  slightly,  to  blend  amuothly  into  each  other  and  thus 
give  the  effect  of  actual  motlou 
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its  image  is  jii3t  behiud  it,  out  to  an  infinite  distance,  its  image 
moves  back  only  to  the  focal  plane  throngh  F.  Hence  the 
image  must  lie  somewhere  between  F  and  the  niiiTor.  The 
imi^e  P'Q'  of  an  object  PQ  is  always  diminished,  because  it 
lies  between  the  convei^ing  lines  PC  and  QC.  It  can  be 
located  by  the  ray  method  (Fig.  419)  exactly  as  in  the  case 
of  concave  lenses.  In  fact,  a  convex  mirror  and  a  concave  lens 
have  exactly  the  same  opti- 
cal properties.  This  is  be- 
cause each  always  increases 
the  curvature  of  the  incident 

waves  by  an  ammint  -  • 
448.  Images  in  concave 

milTOrs.  Let  the  images  ob-  f,^  ^^o_  jjp^j  ;,„;-,„,.  ,-,f  liuullt  faiiiieil 
tainable  with  a  concave  mirror  by  ^  coiiL:a\e  minor 

be   Btiidied   precisely  aa   were 

those  obtainable  from  a  convex  lens.  It  will  be  found  that  exactly  the 
same  series  of  images  is  obtained:  when  the  object  is  between  the 
mirror  and  the  principal  focus,  the  image  is  Yirtual,_  enlarged,  and 
erect;  when  it  is  at  the  focus  the  reflected  waves  are  plane,  that  is, 
the  rays  from  each  point  are  a  parallel  bundle  ;  when  it  is  between  the 


Fig.  421.    Method  of  formation  of  a  real  iinsge  by 

orincipal  focus  and  the  center  of  curvature,  the  image  is  inverted,  en- 

hrged,  and  real  (Figs.  420  and  421) ;  when  it  is  at  a  distance  R  {=  oCT) 

r,  the  image  is  also  at  a  distance  R  and  of  the  same  ^ze 

ect,  though  inverted ;  when  the  object  is  moved  from  R  out  to 
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d  in  all  cases  if  the  following  points  are 

D  be  taken  as  positive. 
>ii  Hi  positive  for  real  images  and  neg:ative  for 

IB  positive  for  converging  systems  (convex  lenses 
rrors)  and  negative  for  diverging  systems  (con- 
d  COBVMC  mirrors). 

QUESTlOns  AHD  PROBLEMS 

I  construction  of  the  image  that  a  man  cannot  see 

vertical  mirror  unless  the  mirror  is  half  as  tall  as 

a  studv  of  the  figure  whether  or  not  the  distance  of 

ir  affects  the  case. 
Hiding  siiuarelv  in  front  of  a  plane  mirror  which  is 
,    The  mirror  is  tipi»ed  toward  him  until 
;  of  45°  with  the  horizontaL    He  still  sees  his  full 

n  does  his  image  occupy  ? 
B  a  tree  200  ft.  away  it  the  image  of  it  formed  by  a 
h  i  in.  is  1  in.  long?  (Consider  the  image  to  be  formed 

••) 

a  image  of  the  same  tree  will  be  formed  in  the  focal 
BliaTing  a  focal  length  of  9  in.? 
8  the  difference  between  a  real  and  a  virtual  image? 
■does  a  convex  lens  form  a  real,  and  when  a  virtual,  image  ? 
Uarged,  and  when  a  diminished,  image!   'iVhen  an  erect, 
B  inverted,  one  ? 

adjusted  to  photograph  a  distant  object,  what 
B  length  of  the  bellows  must  be  made  to  photograph  a  near 
n  clearly  why  this  adjustment  is  necessary. 
fs  diverge  from  a  point  20  cm.  in  front  of  a  converging  lens 
.1  length  is  4  cm.    At  what  point  do  the  rays  come  to  a.  focus? 
iibject  2  cm.  long  was  placed  10  em.  from  a  converging  lens 
■iiiigewas  formed  40  cm.  from  the  lens  on  the  other  side.   Find 
:    l.ngth  of  the  lens  and  the  length  of  the  image. 
\  n  object  is  15  cm.  in  front  of  a  convex  lens  of  12  cm.  focal 
^^'hat  will  be  the  nature  of  the  image,  its  size,  and  its  distance 
■  lens? 

\'hy  does  the  nose  appear  relatively  large  in  comparison  with 
-  when  the  face  is  viewed  in  a  convex  mirror? 
'~  mnvez  mirror  ever  form  an  inverted  im»,%ft'l  "^V^l 
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Fig.  423.    Image   formed   bj  a 
email  opening 


■erkp  and  thus  destroy 


Optical  Instruments 

450.  The  photographic  camera.  A  fairly  distinct,  though  dim, 
iini^e  of  a  candle  flame  can  be  obtained  with  nothing  more 
elaborate  than  a  puihole  in  a  piece  of  cardboard  (Fig.  423), 
If  the  recei\'ing  screen  ia  replaced 
by  a  photographic  plate,  the  ar- 
rangement becomes  a  pinhole 
camera,  with  which  good  pictures 
may  be  taken  if  the  exposure  is 
sufficiently  long.  If  we  try.  to 
iiici-ease  the  brightness  of  the 
image  by  enlai^iiig  the  hole,  the 

image  becomes  blurred,  because  the  narrow  pencils  a^a'^, 
etc.  IxH-onie  cones  whose  bases  a\,  a 
the  distinctness  of  the  outluie. 

It  is  [lossible,  witliout  sacrific- 
injj  (listiiu'tness  of  outline,  to 
gttin  the  increased  brightness  due 
to  the  lai-ger  hole  by  placuig 
n  lens  in  the  hole  (Fig.  424). 
If  (lie  RH-eiving  screen  is  now  a 
sensitive  plate,  the  arrangement 
hi'ci'nifs  It  phoiograpJiic  camera  (Fig.  425).  But  while  witb 
(III-  pinhole  camera  the  screen  may  be  at  any  distance  from 
(III-  hole,  with  a  lens  the  plate  aiid  the 
iilijei't  must  be  at  conjugate  foci  of 
tlic  lens. 

1,1't  ii  l''ii»  of,  say,  4  feet  focal  leugth 
111'  |>lit>'<'il  ill  front  of  ft  hole  in  the  shutter 
111'  II  ihii'k'1'iii'i.l  room,  and  a  seinitran3{>arent 
wn'i-ii  (fur  cxaiiiple,  aichitect's  tra^^ing 
|m]ii'r)  |>laced  at  the  focal  plane.  A  per- 
I'l'i-I.  ri'iirodiK'tion  of  the  opi)osit«  landscape  Fiu.126.  The  photograpbk 
will  appear  csnwra 


J.  424.  Principle  of  Uie  pi 
graphic 
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451 .  The  projecting  lantern.  The  projecting  lantern  is  essen- 
tially a  camera  in  which  the  position  of  object  and  image  have 
been  interchanged ;  for  ui  the  use  of  the  camera  the  object  is 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  a  small  inverted  image  is  formed 
on  a  plate  placed  somewhat  farther  from  the  lens  than  the 
focal  distance.  In  the  use  of  the  projecting  lantern  the  object 
F  (Fig.  426)  is  placed  a  trifle  farther  from  the  lens  X'  than 
its  focal  length,  and  an  enlarged  inverted  image  is  formed  on 


Fig.  426.   The  projecting  lantern  (stereopticon) 

a  distant  screen  aS.  In  both  instruments  the  optical  part  is 
simply  a  convex  lens,  or  a  combination  of  lenses  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  convex  lens. 

The  object  P,  whose  image  is  formed  on  the  screen,  is  usu- 
ally a  transparent  slide  which  is  illuminated  by  a  powerful 
light  A.  The  image  is  as  many  times  larger  than  the  object 
as  the  distance  from  V  to  S  is  greater  than  the  distance  from 
IJ  to  P.  The  light  A  is  usually  either  an  incandescent  lamp 
or  an  electric  arc.  The  moving-picture  projector  employs  a 
long  film  of  small  "  positives  "  which  moves  swiftly  between 
the  condensing  lens  L  and  the  projecting  lens  X'  (see  opposite 
p.  386). 

The  above  are  the  only  essential  parts  of  a  projecting  lantern.  In 
order,  however,  that  the  slide  may  be  illuminated  as  brilliantly  as  pos- 
sible, a  so-called  condensing  lens  L  is  always  used.  This  concentrates 
light  upon  the  transparency  and  directs  it  toward  the  screen. 
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In  order  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  the  inBtrument,  let  &  beam  of 
flunlight  be  reflected  into  the  room  and  fall  upon  a  lantern  slide-  ^Vbeu 
Bi  lens  is  placed  a  trifle  more  than  its  focal  distance  in  front  of  the  slide, 
ir  brilliant  picture  will  be  formed  on  the  opposite  wall.  ■ 

452.  The  eye.  The  e3'e  is  eBsentially  a  camera  in  wliich  the 
cornea  C  (Fig.  427),  the  aqueous  humoi'  /,  and  the  ciystaDiiie 
lena  o  act  as  one  single 
lens  which  forms  an 
inverted  im^e  F'Q'  on 
tlie  retina,  an  expan- 
1  of  the  optic  nerve 

[  covering  the  inside  of 

[  the  back  of  the  eyeball. 

In  the  case  of  the  camera  tiie  images  of  objects  at  different 

I  distances  are  obtained  by  placing  tlie  plate  nearer  to  or  fai-thei 

'  from  the  lens.  In  the  eye,  however,  the  distance  from  the 
retina  to  the  lens  remains  constant,  and  the  adjustment  for 
different  distances  is  effected  by  changing  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens  system  in  such  a  way  as  always  to  keep  the  im^ 
upon   the  retina.    Thus,  when   the  normal   eye   is  perfectly 


Fi(i.  427.   The  human 


relaxed,  the  lens  has  just  the  proper  curvature  to  focus  plane 
waves  upon  the  retina,  that  is,  to  make  distant  objects  dis- 
tinctly visible.  But  by  directing  attention  upon  near  objects 
3  the  muscles  wWcK  \vo\A  tha  lens  in  place  to  contract 
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in  sucb  a  way  as  to  make  the  lens  niore  convex,  and  thus  bring 
into  distinct  focus  objects  which  may  be  as  close  as  eight  or  ten 
inches.  Tliis  power  of  adjustment  or  accommodation^  however, 
varies  greatly  in  different  individuals. 

The  iris,  or  colored  part  of  the  eye,  is  a  diaplu^agm  which 
varies  the  amount  of  light  which  is  adntttted  to  the  retina 
(Figs.  428,  (1)  aiid  (2)). 

453.  N^rsightedness  and 
farsightedness.  In  a  normal  j 
eye,  provided  the  lens  is  re- 
laxed and  resting,  parallel  rays 
come  to  a  focus  on  the  retina 
(Fig.  429,  (1)) ;  in  a  near- 
sii/hted  eye  they  focus  in  front  k 
of  the  retina  (Fig.  429,  (2))  ; 
and  in  a  far  sighted  eye  they 
reach  the  retina  before  coming 
to  a  focus  (Fig.  429,  (3)). 

Those  who  are  nearsighted  ^ 
can  see  distinctly  only  those 
objects  which  are  near.  The 
usual  reason  for  nearsighted- 
ness is  that  the  retina  is  too 
far  from  the  lens.  The  diverging  lens  corrects  this  defect 
of  vision  because  it  makes  the  rays  from  a  distant  object 
enter  the  eye  as  if  they  had  come  from  an  object  near  by ; 
that  is,  it  partially  counteracts  the  converging  effeict  of  the 
eye  (Fig.  429  (2)). 

Those  who  are  farsighted  cannot  when  the  lens  is  relaxed 
see  distinctly  even  a  very  distant  object.  The  usual  reason 
for  farsightedness  is  that  the  eyeball  is  too  short  from  lens  to 
retina.  The  rays  from  near  objects  are  converged,  or  focused, 
towards  /  behind  the  retina  in  spite  of  all  effort  at  accom- 
modation.   A  converging  lens  gives  d'lstmet)  VmovL  \i<i^^xis^^ 


Fig.  429.   Defects  of  vision 
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it  Bupplements  the  eooverging  effect  of  the  eye  (Fig.  429, 

I  (3)),    In  old  age  tbe  lens  loses  its  power  of  aceomitio(la.tiou, 

that  is,  the  ability  to  become  more  convex  when  looking  at  a 

near  object ;   liciice,   hi  old  age  a  normal  eye   requires  the 

i  same  sort  of  lena  as  is  wseil  in  true  farsightedness. 

454.  The  apparent  size  of  a  body.  I'be  apparent  size  of  a 
L  body  depends  simply  iipon  the  size  of  the  image  fonned  upon 
ttbe  retina  by  the  lens  of  the  eye,  and  hence  upon  the  size 
Jfof  the  vimal  angle  pCq  (Fig.  430).  Tbe  size  of  this  angle 
^evidently  increases  as  the  object  is  brought  nearer  to  the 
■  eye  (see /*(?$).    Thus,  the  image  formed  on  the  retina  when 

I  is  100  feet  from  the  eye  is 
Fin  reality  only  one  tenth  as  lai^e 
1 1&  the  image  formed  of  the  same 
I  man  when  he  ia  but  10  feet  away. 
\  We  do  not  actually  interpret  the 
image  as  representing  a 
f  larger  man  simply  because  we  have 
I  been  taught  by  lifelong  experience  to  take  account  of  the 
I  known  distance  of  an  object  m  fonniug  our  estimate  of  its 
T  actual  size.  To  an  infant  who  has  not  yet  formed  ideas  of 
I  distance  the  man  10  feet  away  doubtless  appears  ten  tim^ 
I  as  large  as  the  man  100  feet  away, 

455.  Distance  of  most  distinct  visioii.    When  we  wish  to 
[■  examine  an  object  minutely,  we  bring  it  as  close  to  tbe  eye  as 
I  possible  in  oider  to  increase  the  size  of  tlie  image  on  the  retina. 
I  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  size  of  the  image  which  can  l>e  pro- 
duced in  this  way  ;  for  when  the  object  is  brought  nearer  to 
the  normal  eye  than  about  10  inches,  the  curvature  of  the 
incident  wave  becomes  so  great  that  the  eye  lens  is  no  longer 
able,  without  too  much  stram,  to  thicken  sufficiently  to  bring 
the  image  into  sharp  focua  upon  the  retina.    Hence  a  person 
with  normal  eyes  holds  an  object  which  he  wishes  to  see  US 
distinctly  as  possible  at  a  distance  of  about  10  niches.       ^h 


i.430.   The  visual  angle 


Although  this  so-called  digtance  of  most  distinct  vinon  varies 
somewhtit  with  different  people,  for  the  sake  of  having  a 
staudai'd  o£  conipaiisoii  m  the  determination  of  the  magnify- 
ing powei's  of  optical  instmments  some  exact  distance  had 
to  be  chosen.  The  diatanee  so  chosen  is  10  inches,  or  25 
centimeters. 

456.  Magnifying  power  of  a  convex  lens.    If  a  convex  lens 
is  placed  immediately  before  the  eye,  the  object  may  be  brought 
much  closer  than  25  centimet-ers  without  Iobs  of  distinctness, 
for  the  curvature  of  the 
wave  is  partly  or  even 
wholly  overcome  by  the 
lens  before  the  light  en- 
ters the  eye. 

If  we  wish  to  use  a  lens 
as  a  magnifying  glass  to 
the  best  advantage,  we 
place  the  eye  its  doge  to 
it  08  ve  can,  so  as  to 
gather  as  large  a  cone  of 
rays  as  possible,  and  then 
place  the  object  at  a  distance  from  the  lens  equal  to  its  focal 
lengtlt,  so  that  the  waves  after  passing  tlu:ough  it  are  plane, 
They  are  then  focused  by  the  eye  with  the  least  possible 
effort.  The  visual  angle  in  snch  a  ease  is  PcQ  (Fig.  431,(1))  ; 
for,  since  the  emergent  waves  are  plane,  the  rays  which  pass 
through  the  center  of  the  eye  from  P  and  Q  are  parallel  to  the 
Hues  through  Pc  aiul  Qc,  But  if  the  lens  were  not  present,  and 
if  the  object  were  25  centimeters  from  the  eye,  the  visual  angle 
would  be  the  small  angle  pcq  (Fig.  431,  (2)).  The  magnify- 
ing power  of  a  simple  lens  is  due,  therefore,  to  the  fact  that 
by  its  use  an  object  can  be  viewed  distinctly  when  held  closer 
to  the  eye  tlian  is  otherwise  possible.  This  condition  gives  a 
visual  angle  that  increases  the  size  of  the  image  on  the  retma. 


,   Magnifying  power  of  a  leng 
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The  less  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  the  nearer  to  it  may  the 
object  be  placed,  and  therefore  the  greater  the  visual  angle, 
or  magnifying  power. 

The  ratio  of  the  two  angles  PcQ  and  pcq  is  approximately 
25/f,  where  /  is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  expressed  iu 
centimeters.  Now  the  magnifying  power  of  a  lens  or  microscope 
18  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  angle  actually  subtended  by  the  imaye 
when  viewed  through  the  instrument^  to  the  angle  subte7ided  by  the 
object  when  viewed  with  the  unaided  eye  at  a  distance  of  25  centi- 
meters. Therefore  the  magnifying  power  of  a  simple  lens  is 
25//*.  Thus,  if  a  lens  has  a  focal  length  of  2.5  centimeters,  it 
produces  a  magnification  of  10  diameters  when  the  object  is 
placed  at  its  principal  focus.  If  the  lens  has  a  focal  length 
of  1  centimeter,  its  magnifymg  power  is  25,  etc. 

457.  Magnifying  power  of  an  astronomical  telescope.  In  the  astronom- 
ical telescope  the  ohjective,  or  forward  lens,  forms  at  its  principal  focus  an 
image  P'Q'  of  an  object  PQ  which  is  usually  very  distant.    This  image 


^  2Scm 

Fig.  432.   The  magnifying  power  of  a  telescope  objective  is  F/2b 

may  be  viewed  by  the  unaided  eye  at  a  distance  of  25  cm.  (Fig.  432). 
The  focal  length  of  the  objective  is  usually  very  much  longer  than  25  cm. 
(about  2000  cm.  in  the  case  of  the  great  Yerkes  telescope  shown  opposite 
p.  365),  so  that  the  visual  angle  P'EQ'  is  increased  by  means  of  the 
objective  alone,  the  increase  being  F/2o*,  that  is,  in  direct  proportion 
to  its  focal  length. 

In  ])ractice,  however,  the  image  is  not  viewed  wuth  the  unaided  eye, 
but  with  a  simple  magnifying  glass  called  an  eyepiece  (Fig.  433),  placed 
so  that  the  image  is  at  its  focus.  Since  we  have  seen  in  §  456  that  the 
simple  magnifying  glass  increases  the  visual  angle  25// times,  /"being 
the  focal  length  of  the  eyepiece,  it  is  clear  that  the  total  magnification 

*The  angle  PoQ  =  angle  P'oQ'.   Consider  the  short  line  Q'P^  as  an  arc, 
and  the  angles  Q'EP'  and  Q'oP'  3i\^  \w\Q\sely  proportional  to  their  radii, 
Fand  25. 
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produced  by  both  lenses,  used  as  above,  is  Jy25  x  2iS/f=F/f,  The. 
magnifying  power  of  an  astronomical  telescope  is  therefore  the  focal  length  of 
the  objective  divided  hy  the  focal  length  of  the  eyepiece.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  to  ,, 

get  a  high  mag-  - 

nifying  power 
it  is  necessary 
to  use  an  objec- 
tive of  as  great 
focal  length  as 
possible  and  an 
eyepiece  of  as 
short  focal  length 
as  possible.  The 
focal  length  of 


Top. 
ToQ 


Eye- 
jpiece 


Fig.  433.  The  magnifying  power  of  a  telescope  is  F/f 


eyepiece 


the  great  lens  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  is  about  62  feet,  and  its  diam- 
eter 40  inches.  The  great  diameter  enables  it  to  collect  a  very  large 
amount  of  light,  which  makes  celestial  objects  more  plainly  visible. 

Eyepieces  often  have  focal  lengths  as  small  as  -J  inch.  Thus,  the 
Yerkes  telescope,  when  used  with  a  ^-inch  eyepiece,  has  a  magnifying, 
power  of  2976. 

458.  The  magnifying  power  of  the  com- 
pound microscope.  The  compound  micro- 
scope is  like  the  telescope  in  that  the 
front  lens,  or  ohjective,  forms  a  real  image 
of  the  object  at  the  focus  of  the  eyepiece. 
The  size  of  the  imago  P'Q;  (Fig.  434) 
formed  by  the  objective  is  as  many  times 
the  size  of  the  object  PQ  as  v,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  objective  to  the  image, 
is  times  i/,  the  distance  from  the  objec- 
tive to  the  object  (see  §  441).  Since  the 
eyepiece  magnifies  this  image  25//* times, 
the  total  magnifying  power  of  a  com- 


v25 


pound  microscope  is  — -•    Ordinarily  v 

'^  f 


Fio.  434.   The  compound 
microscope 


is  practically  the  length  L  of  the  micro- 
scope tube,  and  u  is  the  focal  length  F  of  the  objective.    Wherever 
this  is  the  case,  then,  the  magnifying  power  of  the  compound  micro- 

.    25Z 
scope  is-—. 


898 
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The  relation  shows  that  in  order  to  get  a  high  magnifying  power  with 

a  compound  microscope  the  focal  length  of  both  eyepiece  and  objective 

should  be  as  short  as  possible,  while  the  tube  length  should  be  as  long 

as  possible.  Thus,  if  a  microscope  has  both  an  eyepiece  and  an  objective 

of  6  millimeters  focal  length  and  a  tube  15  centimeters  long,  its  magni- 

25  X  15 

fying  power  will  be  — —  =  1042.   Magnifications  as  high  as  2500  or 

.6  X  .0 

3000  are  sometimes  used,  but  it  is  impossible  to  go  much  farther,  for  the 
reason  that  the  image  becomes  too  faint  to  be  seen  when  it  is  spread 
over  so  large  an  area. 

459.  The  opera  glass.  On  account  of  the  large  number  of  lenses 
which  must  be  used  in  the  terrestrial  telescope,  it  is  too  bulky  and  awk- 
ward for  many  purposes,  and  hence  it  is  often  replaced  by  the  opera 
glass  (Fig.  435).   This  instrument  consists  of  an  objective  like  that  of 


cri-  ' 


Fig.  435.   The  opera  glass 


the  telescope,  and  an  eyepiece  which  is  a  concave  lens  of  the  same  focal 
length  as  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  effect  of  the  eyepiece  is  there- 
fore to  just  neutralize  the  lens  of  the  eye.  Hence  the  objective,  in  effect, 
forms  its  image  directly  upon  the  retina.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  size 
of  the  image  formed  upon  the  retina  by  the  objective  of  the  opera  glass 
is  as  much  greater  than  the  size  of  the  image  formed  by  the  naked  eyt 
as  the  focal  length  CR  of  the  objective  is  greater  than  the  focal  length 
cR  of  the  eye.  Since  the  focal  length  of  the  eye  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  eyepiece,  the  magnifying  power  of  the  opera  glass,  like  that  of  the  astro- 
nomical telescope,  is  the  ratio  of  the  focal  lengths  of  the  objective  and  eyepiece. 
Objects  seen  with  an  opera  glass  appear  erect,  since  the  image  formed 
on  the  retina  is  inverted,  as  is  the  case  with  images  formed  by  the  lens 
of  the  eye  unaided. 

460,  Tb^  "V  WImkh  an  object  is  seen  with 

both  t(  U  dUbr  alightlj^  becaoM 

o'  ral  iep«v»tioii,  an 

*%4ldft  dllEeranee 
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in  the  two  im^es  which  gives  to  an  object  or  landscape  viewed  with 
two  eyes  an  appearance  of  depth,  or  solidity,  which  is  wliolly  wanting 
when  one  eye  is  cloaed.  The  stereoscope  ie  an  in- 
strament  which  reproduces  in  photographs  this 
eSect  of  binocular  vision.  Two  photographs  of  the 
same  object  are  taken  from  slightly  different  jioiuts 
of  view.  These  phut<^rapha  arc  mounted  at  A  and 
B  (Fig.  i36),  where  they  are  simultaneously  viewed 
by  the  two  eyes  through  the  two  prismatic  lenses  m 
and  n.  These  two  lenses  superpose  the  two  Images 
at  C  because  of  their  action  as  prisms,  and  at  the 
same  time  magnify  them  because  of  their  action  as 
simple  magnifying  lenses.  The  result  is  that  the 
observer  is  conscious  of  viewing  but  one  photograph ;  ^ 

bnt  this  differs  from  ordinary  photogrtviiha  in  that,  Fic.  43H.  Principle 
instead  of  being  flat,  it  has  all  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Htsreo«cupe 
f  aa  object  actually  seen  with  both  eyes. 

The  opera  glass  has  the  advantage  over  the  terrestrial  telescope  of 
affording  the  benefit  of  binocular  vision ;  for  while  telescopes  are  uBuallj 
constriiet«?d  with  one  tiihe.oiiera  glasses  alwavR  have  two, one  for  each  eve. 

461.  The  Zeiaa  binocular  The  greatest  d  sadvantage  of  tie  ope -a 
glass  is  that  the  fleld  of  view  s  ery  small  The  torrestnal  t^'lnscope 
has  a  larger  field  but  is  of  in  en  lb  nt  I  nj,th  \  n  trument  call  d 
the  Zeiss  binocular  (Fig.  i 
Itas  recently  coma  into  use 
which  combines  the   comfa  t- 

is  of  the  opera  glass  with  tl 
wide  fleld  of  view  of  the  Ir-t 
restrial  telescope.  Thecomja  t 
B  gained  by  causing  the 
light  to  pass  back  and  t  rtl 
through  total  reflecting  pr  n  e 
These  reflb 
(ions  also  perform  the  fiinotiou 
of   reinverting    the   image    s 

that  the  real  image  which    a  j.      4^      lie /ess  b         I 

formed  at  the  focus  of  the  eye- 

"'t.    It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  instrument  ii 

onomical  telesoope  in  which  the  image  is  reinverted  by 


a  which  the  twl*  is  shortened  by  letting  the  1\%1 


betwi 


u  the 


pnsin 


M 
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A  further  advantage  which  is  gained  by  the  Zeiss  biaocular  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  two  objectives  are  separated  by  a  distance  which  ia 
greater  than  the  distance  between  the  ejes,  so  that  the  stereoscopic 
effect  is  more  prominent  than  with  the  unaided  eye  or  with  the  ordinary 
opera  glass.* 

462.  The  periscope.  A  periscope  is  a  sort  of  double-jointed  telescope 
which  makeii  use  of  total  reflection  twice, — at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom. 
The  system  of  lenses  gives  a  magnification  of  about  IJ  diameters,  as 


Fiu.iSS.  A  parabolic  reflector 

this  has  been  found  best  to  make  ships  appear  at  their  true  distances 
from  the  submarine.  There  is  no  stereoscopic  effect,  since  the  periscope 
is  not  double  like  a  binocular. 

463.  Parabolic  reflectors.  For  the  projection  of  a  more  nearly  cylin- 
drical beam  than  is  possible  with  spherical  mirrors,  it  is  customary  to 
use  [wrabolic  reflectors,  as  in  automobile  headlights  (Fig-  438,  (1)  and 
(2)).  The  light  is  placed  a  little  closer  to  the  reflector  than  the  priDci' 
pal  focus,  so  that  the  reflected  light  may  spread  somewhat.  The  same 
principle  is  employed  in  searchlights,  except  that  the  source  of  light 
(usually  a  powerful  arc)  is  kept  more  nearly  at  the  principal  focus  of 
till'  reflector.  The  Sperry  60-inch  searchlight,  the  most  powerful  in  the 
worlil,  lias  a  beam  caudle  power  of  approximately  two  thirds  tliat  of  the 
siiu,  and  its  light  is  plainly  visible  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  rniles- 

■  Laboratory  experiments  on  the  magnifying;  powers  of  lenses  and  on  the 
f'»;isl ruction  of  microscopes  and  telescopes  should  follow  this  chapter.  See 
for  fsitiiipje,  Esperimenls  M ,  -Vft,  auA  4^  ol  ftie  a.'MXviis'  Manual, 
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QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  pupils  of  your  eyes  to  be  larger  in  a 
dim  cellar  than  in  the  sunshine?  Why  does  the  i)hotographer  use  a 
large  stop  on  dull  days  in  photographing  moving  objects  ? 

2.  If  a  photographer  wishes  to  obtain  the  full  figure  on  a  plate  of 
cabinet  size,  does  he  place  the  subject  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the 
camera  than  if  he  wishes  to  take  the  head  only  ?    Why  ? 

3.  A  child  3  ft.  in  height  stood  15  ft.  from  a  camera  whose  lens  had 
a  focal  length  of  18  in.  What  was  the  distance  from  the  lens  to  the 
photographic  plate  and  the  length  of  the  child's  photograph  ? 

4.  If  20  sec.  is  the  proper  length  of  exposure  when  you  are  printing 
photographs  by  a  gas  light  8  in.  from  the  printing  frame,  what  length 
of  exposure  would  be  required  in  printing  from  the  same  negative  at 
a  distance  of  16  in.  from  the  same  light? 

5.  If  a  20-second  exposure  is  correct  at  a  distance  of  6  in.  from  an 
8-candle-power  electric  light,  what  is  the  required  time  of  exposure 
at  a  distance  of  12  in.  from  a  32-candle-power  electric  light  ? 

6.  The  image,  on  the  retina,  of  a  book  held  a  foot  from  the  eye  is 
larger  than  that  of  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Why  do 
we  not  judge  that  the  book  is  actually  larger  than  the  house  ? 

7.  What  sort  of  lenses  are  necessary  to  correct  shortsightedness? 
longsightedness  ?   Explain  with  the  aid  of  a  diagram. 

8.  What  is  the  magnifying  power  of  a  J-iu.  lens  used  as  a  simple 
magnifier? 

9.  If  the  length  of  a  microscoi^>e  tube  is  increased  after  an  object 
has  been  brought  into  focus,  must  the  object  be  moved  nearer  to  or 
farther  from  the  lens  in  order  that  the  image  may  again  be  in  focus  ? 

10.  Explain  as  well  as  you  can  how  a  telescope  forms  the  image 
that  you  see  when  you  look  into  it. 

11.  Is  the  image  on  the  retina  erect  or  inverted? 
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464.  Wave  lengths  of  different  colon.  Let  a  aoap  film  he  formed 
across  the  to[i  of  an  urdinary  driiikiag  glass,  care  being  taken  that  bocli 
the  solution  and  the  gluss  are  aa  clean  as  possible.  Let  a  lieam  of  snn- 
light  or  the  light  from  a  projecting  lantern  pass  throagh  a  piece  of  red 
.'I,  fall  upon  the  soap  film  F,  and  be  reflected  from  it  to  a  white 

L  screen  S  (see  Fig.  439).    Let 
:  lena  L  of  from  6 

rto  12  iuches  focal  length  be 
placed  in  the  path  of  the  re- 
flected beam  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  U)  produce  an  image 
of  the  filiii  njion  the  screen 
S,  tJiat  is,  in  such  a  position 
that  film  and  screen  are  at 
conjugate  foci  of  the  lens. 
Tbe  system  of  red  and  black 
Mnds    upon    the   screen    is 

Pformed  precisely  as  in  g  427, 

I  by  the  interference  of  the 
two  beams  of  light  coming 
from  the  front  and  back  sur- 
faces of  the  wedge-shaiied 
film.  Now  let  the  red  glass 
be  held  in  one  half  of  the  beam  and  a  piece  of  green  glass  in  tbe  other 
half,  the  two  pieces  being  placed  edge  to  edge,  as  shown  at  A.  Two 
sets  of  fringes  will  be  seen  side  by  side  on  the  screen.   The  fringes  will 

I  be  red  and  black  on  one  side  of  the  image,  and  green  and  black  on  tbe 

I  other ;  but  it  will  1>e  noticed  at  once  that  the  dark  liands  on  the  green 

(aide  are  closer  together  than  tbe  dark  bands  on  the  other  Bide; 
402 
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1  fringes 
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siUe   of  the  film  wliiirli  is  t'OTered  by  the 
'oviiT  about  the  same  distance  aa  six  fringes 


fact,  seven  fringes  o 
green  glass  will  be  se 
on  the  red  side.* 

Since  it  was  shown  in  Fig.  390  tliat  the  Jiatanee  between 
two  dark  bands  corresponds  to  an  increase  of  one-lialf  wave 
length  in  the  tliickness  of  the  film,  we  conclude,  from  the  fact 
that  the  dark  bands  on  the  red  side  are  farther  apart  than  those 
on  the  green  side,  that  red  light  must  have  a  longer  wave  length 
than  green  light.  The  wave  length  of  the  central  portion  of 
each  colored  region  of  the  spectrum  is  roughly  as  follows : 


lu-ii noooeaei 

Yellow 000058  CI 

Violet      .     . 


Green     .     .     .     .000052  c 

Blue 000046  01 

.     ,000042  cm. 


Let  the  red  and  green  glasses  be  removed  from  the  path  of  the  beam. 
The  red  and  green  fringes  will  be  seen  to  be  replaced  by  a 
bands  brilliantly  colored  in  different  hues.  These  are  dne  to  the  fact 
that  the  lights  of  different  wave  length 
form  interference  bands  at  different 
places  on  the  screen.  Notice  that  tti« 
upper  edges  ot  the  bauds  (Uiwer  edges 
in  the  inverted  image)  arc  reddish, 
■while  the  lower  edges  are  bluish.  We 
shall  find  the  explanation  of  this  fact 
in  §473. 

465.  Composite  nature  of  white 
light.  Let  a  beam  of  auiilight  pass 
throngb  a  narrow  slit  and  fall  on  a 
prism,  as  in  Fig.  440.  The  h^am  which 
enters   the   prism    as   white    light   is 

dispersed  into  red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet  lights,  although  ea^;h 
color  merges,  by  insensible  gradations,  into  the  next.  This  band  of 
color  is  called  a  spertrum. 

We  conclude  from  this  espei-iment  that  white  h 
tare  of  all  (he  oolont  of  the  spectrum,  from  red  to  violet  inclusive. 

•  The  experiment  may  be  performed  at  home  by  simply  iookin(^U«csii^ 
red acd green  glaBsesatasoaplilmsoplacedaatoieflevAwKiXAsW^v'i.yiftve.is^a. 
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466.  Color  of  bodies  in  white  light.  Let  a  piece  of  red  glass  be 
held  in  the  path  of  the  colored  beam  of  light  in  the  experiment  of  the 
preceding  section.  All  the  spectrum  except  the  red  will  disappear,  thus 
showing  that  all  the  wave  lengths  except  red  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
glass.  Let  a  green  glass  be  inserted  in  the  same  way.  The  green  portion 
of  the  spectrum  will  remain  strong,  while  the  other  portions  will  be 
greatly  enfeebled.  Hence  green  glass  must  have  a  much  less  absorbing 
effect  upon  wave  lengths  which  correspond  to  green  than  upon  those 
which  correspond  to  red  and  blue.  Let  the  green  and  red  glasses  be  held 
one  behind  the  other  in  the  path  of  the  beam.  The  spectrum  will  almost 
completely  vanish,  for  the  red  glass  has  absorbed  all  except  the  red  rays, 
and  the  green  glass  has  absorbed  these. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  color  which  a  body  has  in 
ordinary  daylight  is  determined  by  the  wave  lengths  which 
the  body  has  not  the  power  of  absorbing.  Thus,  if  a  body 
appears  white  in  daylight,  it  is  because  it  diffuses  or  reflects 
all  wave  lengths  equally  to  the  eye,  and  does  not  absorb  one 
set  more  than  another.  For  this  reason  the  light  which  comes 
from  it  to  the  eye  is  of  the  same  composition  as  daylight  or 
sunlight.  If,  however,  a  body  appears  red  in  daylight,  it  is 
because  it  absorbs  the  red  rays  of  the  white  light  which  falls 
upon  it  less  than  it  absorbs  the  others,  so  that  the  light  which 
is  diffusely  reflected  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  red  wave 
lengths  than  is  contained  in  ordinary  light.  Similarly,  a  body 
appears  yellow,  green,  or  blue  when  it  absorbs  less  of  one  of 
these  colors  than  of  the  rest  of  the  colors  contained  in  white 
light,  and  therefore  sends  a  preponderance  of  some  particular 
wave  length  to  the  eye. 

467.  Color  of  bodies  placed  in  colored  lights.   Let  a  body  which 

appears  white  in  sunlight  be  placed  in  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  It 
will  appear  to  be  red.  In  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  it  will  appear  to 
be  blue,  etc.  This  confirms  the  conclusion  of  the  last  paragraph,  that 
a  white  body  has  the  power  of  diffusely  reflecting  all  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum  equally. 

Next  Jet  a  skein  of  red  yarn  be  held  in  the  blue  end  of  the  spec- 
'm.  It  will  appear  neatly  XAacV.  l\i  >iXife  x^^  ^w.d  of  the  spectrum 
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it  will  appear  Btrongly  red.  Similarly,  a  skein  of  blue  yam  will  appear 
nearly  black  in  all  the  colora  of  the  spectrum  except  blue,  where  it 
will  bare  its  proper  color. 

These  effects  are  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  red  yam, 
for  example,  has  the  power  of  diffusely  reflecting  red  wave 
lengths  copiously,  but  of  absorbing,  to  a  large  extent,  the  others. 
Hence,  when  held  in  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  it  sends 
but  little  color  to  the  eye,  since  no  red  light  is  falling  upon  it. 

Soak  a  handful  of  aabeatoa  or  cotton  batting  in  a  saturated  salt  solu- 
tion ;  squeeze  out  most  ot  the  brine ;  poiir  over  the  material  a  quantity 
of  strong  alcohol.  When  ignited,  this  will  produce  a  large  flame  of  al- 
most pure-yellow  light.  In  a  darkened  room  allow  the  yellow  light  to 
fall  strongly  upon  a  spectrum  chart  of  sis  colors.  The  only  color  on  the 
chart  that  appears  natural  is  the  yellow. 

468.  Compound  colors.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the 
preceding  paragraphs  that  every  color  except  white  has  one 
definite  wave  length,  for  the  same  effect 
may  be  produced  on  the  eye  by  a  mix- 
ture of  several  different  wave  lengths 
as  is  produced  by  a  single  wave  length 
Tliis  statement  may  be  proved  by  the 
use  of  an  apparatus  known  as  Newton  s 
color  disk  (Fig.  441).  The  arrangement 
makes  it  possible  to  rotate  differentlj 
colored  sectors  so  rapidly  before  the  ej  e 
that  the  effect  is  precisely  the  same  as 
though  tlie  colors  came  to  the  eye  simul 
taneously.  If  one  half  of  the  disk  is 
red  and  the  other  half  green,  the  rotat 
ing  disk  will  appear  yellow,  the  color 
being  very  similar  to  the  yellow  of  the 
spectrum.   If  green  and  violet  are  mixed  '^"'"'  """ 

in  the  same  way,  the  result  will  be  light  blue.  Although  the 
colors  produced  in  this  way  are  not  distrnguVdaaJcA^V'^  'Ona  tTj* 
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from  spectral  colors,  it  is  obvious  that  their  physical  constitu- 
tion is  wholly  different ;  for  while  a  spectral  color  consists  of 
waves  of  a  smgle  wave  length,  the  colors  produced  by  mix- 
ture are  compounds  of  several  wave  lengths.  For  this  reason 
the  spectral  colors  are  called  pure  and  the  others  compound 
In  order  to  tell  whether  the  color  of  an  object  is  pure  or  com- 
pound, it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  it  through  a  prism.  If 
it  is  compound,  the  colors  will  be  separated,  giving  an  image 
of  the  object  for  each  color.  If  it  is  pure,  the  object  will  appear 
through  the  prism  exactly  as  it  does  without  the  prism. 

By  compounding  colors  in  the  way  described  above  we 
can  produce  many  which  are  not  found  in  the  spectrum. 
Thus,  mixtures  of  red  and  blue  give  purple  or  crimson; 
mixtures  of  black  with  red,  orange,  or  yellow  give  rise  to 
the  various  shades  of  brown.  Lavender  may  be  formed  by 
adding  three  parts  of  white  to  one  of  blue ;  lilac,  by  adding 
to  fifteen  parts  of  white  four  parts  of  red  and  one  of  blue; 
olive,  by  adding  one  part  of  black  to  two  parts  of  green  and 
one  of  red, 

469.  Complementary  colors.  Since  white  light  is  a  combi- 
nation of  all  the  colors  from  red  to  violet  inclusive,  it  might 
be  expected  that  if  one 

or  several  of  these  colors  X 

were     subtracted     from  a  ^.^frrtmnrr^^'R 

white   light,    the  residue 
would  be   colored   light. 

To  test  this  experimentally 
let  a  beam  of  sunlight  be 
passed  through  a  slit  5,  a 
prism  P,  and  a  lens  Z,  to  a 
screen  »S,  arranged  as  in 
Fig.  442.  A  spectrum  will  be 
formed  at  R  F,  the  position  conjugate  to  the  slit  «,  and  a  pure  white 
spot  will  appear  on  the  screen  when  it  is  at  the  pocdtion  which  is  conjuf 
gsite  to  the  prism  lace  ^  ^  vIS^i^SniI  Into  the  path  of  ^ 


Fig.  442.  Recombination  of  spectral  colore 
into  white  light 
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beam  at  /?,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  red  portion  of  the  light.  The  spot  on  S 
will  appear  a  brilliant  shade  of  greenish  blue.  This  is  the  compound 
color  left  after  red  is  taken  from  the  white  light.  This  shade  of  blue 
is  therefore  called  the  complementary  color  of  the  red  which  has  been 
subtracted.  Two  complementary  colors  are  therefore  defined  as  any  two 
colors  which  produce  white  when  added  to  each  other. 

Let  the  card  be  slipped  in  from  the  side  of  the  blue  rays  at  V.  The 
spot  will  first  take  on  a  yellowish  tint  when  the  violet  alone  is  cut  out; 
and  as  the  card  is  slipped  farther  in,  the  image  will  become  a  deep  shade 
of  red  when  violet,  blue,  and  part  of  the  green  are  cut  out. 

Next  let  a  lead  pencil  be  held  vertically  between  R  and  F  so  as  to  ' 
cut  off  the  middle  part  of  the  spectrum ;  that  is,  the  yellow  and  green 
rays.    The  remaining  red,  blue,  and  violet  will  unite  to  form  a  brilliant 
purple.   In  each  case  the  color  on  the  screen  is  the  complement  of  that 
which  is  cut  out. 

470.  Retinal  fatigue.  Let  the  gaze  be  fixed  intently  for  not  less 
than  twenty  or  thirty  seconds  on  a  point  at  the  center  of  a  block  of  any 
brilliant  color  —  for  example,  red.  Then  look  off  at  a  dot  on  a  white 
wall  or  a  piece  of  white  paper,  and  hold  the  gaze  fixed  there  for  a  few 
seconds.  The  brilliantly  colored  block  will  appear  on  the  white  wall, 
but  its  color  will  be  the  complement  of  that  first  looked  at. 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  due  to  so-called  "  ret- 
inal fatigue,"  is  found  in  the  fact  that  although  the  white  sur- 
face is  sending  waves  of  all  colors  to  the  eye,  the  nerves  which 
responded  to  the  color  first  looked  at  have  become  fatigued, 
and  hence  fail  to  respond  to  this  color  when  it  comes  from  the 
white  surface.  Therefore  the  sensation  produced  is  that  due 
to  white  light  minus  this  color ;  that  is,  to  the  complement  of 
the  original  color.  A  study  of  the  spectral  colors  by  this 
method  shows  that  the  following  colors  are  complementary. 

Red  Orange  Yellow      Violet  Green 

Bluish  green      Greenish  blue      Blue  Greenish  yellow      Crimson 

ft 

471.  Color  of  ptgincnts.  When  yellow  light  is  added  to  the 
proper  shade  of  blue,  white  light  is  produced,  since  these 
colors  are  complementary.    But  if  a  yellow  pigment  is  added 

to  '  *•  oolor  of  the  mixture  wiW  b^  ^x^^w.  ^Wcv^Sa* 
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because  the  yellow  pigment  removes  the  blue  and  violet  by 
absorption,  and  the  blue  pigment  removes  the  red  and  yellow, 
so  that  only  green  is  left. 

When  pigments  are  mixed,  therefore,  each  one  subtracts  cer- 
tain colors  from  white  light,  and  the  color  of  the  mixture  is  that 
color  which  escapes  absorption  by  the  different  ingredients. 
Adding  pigments  and  adding  colors,  as  in  §  468,  are  therefore 
wholly  dissimilar  processes  and  produce  widely  different  results. 

472.  Three-color  printing.  It  is  found  that  all  colors  can  be 
produced  by  suitably  mixing  with  the  color  disk  (Fig.  441) 
three  spectral  colors,  namely  red,  green,  and  blue-violet 
These  are  therefore  called  the  three  primary  colors.  The  so- 
called  primary  pigments  are  simply  the  complements  of  these 
three  primary  colors.  They  are,  in  order,  peacock  blue,  crim- 
son, and  light  yellow.  The  three  primary  colors  when  mixed 
yield  white.  The  three  primary  pigments  when  mixed  yield 
black,  because  together  they  subtract  all  the  ingredients  from 
white  light.  The  process  of  three-color  printing  consists  in 
mixing  on  a  white  background,  that  is,  on  white  paper,  the 
three  primary  pigments  in  the  following  way:  Three  differ- 
ent photographs  of  a  given-colored  object  are  taken,  each 
through  a  filter  of  gelatin  stained  the  color  of  one  of  the 
primary  colors.  From  these  photographs  lialf  tone  "  blocks " 
are  made  in  the  usual  way.  The  colored  picture  is  then  made 
by  carefully  superposing  prints  from  these  blocks,  using  with 
each  an  ink  whose  color  is  the  complement  of  that  of  the 
"  filter  "  through  which  the  original  negative  was  taken.  The 
plate  on  the  opposite  page  illustrates  fully  the  process.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  examine  differently  colored  portions  with  a 
lens  of  moderate  magnifying  power. 

473,  Colors  of  thin  films.  The  study  of  complementary  colors 
has  furnished  us  with  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  the  fact, 
observed  in  §  464,  that  the  upper  edge  of  each  colored  band 

produced  by  the  water  >y^ed^^  \&  T^^ft^.^^^\v\le  the  lower  edge 
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1,  yellow  iinpresalon  (negative  made  througli  a  blne-vioJet  filter)  ;  2,  crimson  im- 
prei^on  {negHtive  nadB  tlirougb  a  groen  filter) ;  3,  crimson  on  yellow :  4,  lilue 
imptessian  (ne^ratiTe  made  thruugh  a  red  filter) ;  5,  yellow,  crimson,  and  lilue 
eorablned  {tlie  final  product).  The  circles  at  the  right  show  the  colors  of  ink  uiwd 
In  making  each  impressiua.  Notice  the  dlfFereat  colors  in  S,  nblcli  are  made  by 
combiniag  yellow,  crimsoQ,  and  blue 
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is  bluish.  The  red  on  the  upper  edge  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  the  shorter  blue  waves  are  destroyed  by  interference  and 
a  complementary  red  color  is  left;  while  on  the  lower  edge 
of  each  fringe,  where  the  film  is  thicker,  the  longer  red  waves 
interfere,  leaving  a  complementary  blue.  In  fact,  each  wave 
length  of  the  incident  light  produces  a  set  of  fringes,  and  it  is 
the  superposition  of  these  different  sets  which  gives  the  result- 
ant colored  fringes.  Where  the  film  is  too  thick  the  overlapping 
is  so  complete  that  the  eye  is  unable  to  detect  any  trace  of 
color  in  the  reflected  light. 

In  films  which  are  of  uniform  thickness,  instead  of  wedge- 
shaped,  the  color  is  also  uniform,  so  long  as  the  observer  does 
not  change  the  angle  at  which  the  film  is  viewed.  With  any 
change  in  this  angle  the  thickness  of  film  through  which  the 
light  must  pass  in  coming  to  the  observer  changes  also,  and 
hence  the  color  changes.  This  explains  the  beautiful  play  of 
iridescent  colors  seen  in  soap  bubbles,  thin  oil  films,  mother 
of  pearl,  etc. 

474.  Chromatic  aberration.  It  has  heretofoi-e  been  assumed 
that  all  the  waves  which  fall  on  a  lens  from  a  iriven  source 
are  brought  to  one  and  the 
same  focus.  But  since  blue 
rays  are  bent  more  than  red 
ones  in  passmg  through  a 
prism,  it  is  clear  tliat  m 
passing  through  a  lens  the 

blue  light  must  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  some  point  v  (Fig.  443) 
nearer  to  the  lens  than  r,  where  the  red  light  is  focused,  and 
that  the  foci  for  intermediate  colors  must  fall  in  intermediate 
positions.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  an  image  formed  by  a 
simple  lens  is  always  fringed  with  color. 

Let  a  card  be  held  at  tlie  focus  of  a  lens  placed  in  a  beam  of  sunlight 
(Fig.  443).  If  the  card  is  slightly  nearer  the  lens  than  the  focus,  the 
spot  of  light  will  be  surrounded  by  a  red  fringe,  ior  t\vft  t^^  T^N^,\i«v?a^ 


Fig .  443.  Chromatic  aberration  in  a  lens 
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least  refracted,  are  on  the  outside.  If  the  card  is  moved  out  beyond  the 
focus,  the  red  fringe  will  be  found  to  be  replaced  by  a  blue  one;  for 
after  crossing  at  the  focus  it  will  be  the  more  refrangible  rays  which 
will  then  be  found  outside. 

This  dispersion  of  light  produced  by  a  lens  is  called  chromatic 
aberration, 

475.  Achromatic  lenses.    The  color  effect  caused  by  the 
chromatic  aberration  of  a  simple  lens  greatly  impairs  its  use- 
fulness.   Fortunately,  however,  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
eliminate  this  effect  almost  completely  by 
combmmg  mto  one  lens  a  convex  lens  oi 
crown   glass  and  a  concave  lens  of  flint 
glass  (Fig.  444).    The  first  lens  then  pro-        "'''''''''p^^'' 
duces  both  bending  and  dispersion,  while    pj    444    a       i 
the  second  almost   completely   overcomes  matic  lens 

the  dispersion  without  entirely  overcoming 
the  bending.  Such  lenses  are  called  achromatic  lenses.  The  first 
one  was  made  by  John  Dollond  in  London  in  1758.   They  are 
used  in  the  construction  of  all  good  telescopes  and  microscopes. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  AVhat  determines  the  color  of  an  opaque  body?  a  transparent 
body?  AVhat  is  the  aj^pearance  of  a  bunch  of  green  grass  when  seen 
by  pure  red  light?    Explain. 

2.  AVhat  is  "  white  "  ?  What  is  "  black  "  ?  Explain  why  a  Iblock  of  ice 
is  transparent  while  snow  is  opaque  and  white. 

3.  Why  do  white  bodies  look  blue  when  seen  through  a  blue  glass? 

4.  AVhat  color  would  a  yellow  object  appear  to  have  if  looked  at 
through  a  blue  glass?    (Assume  that  the  yellow  is  a  pure  color.) 

5.  A  gas  flame  is  distinctly  yellow  as  compared  with  sunlight.  What 
wave  lengths,  then,  must  be  comparatively  weak  in  the  spectrum  of  a 
gas  flame? 

6.  y\\\\  does  dark  blue  appear  black  by  candle  light? 

7.  Certain  blues  and  greens  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  candl«'  light.    Explain. 

8.  Does  l)lu<'  Ifglit  travel  more  slowly  or  faster  in  glass  than  red  light? 
How  do  yon  know  ? 
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Spectra 

476.  The  rainbow.  There  is  formed  in  nature  a  very  beau- 
tiful spectrum  with  which  everyone  is  famiUar  —  the  rainbow. 

Let  a  spherical  bulb  F  (Fig.  445)  1^  or  2  inches  in  diameter  be  filled 
with  water  and  held  in  the  path  of  a  beam  of  sunlight  which  enters  the 
room  through  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  cardboard  AB.  A  miniature  rainbow 
will  be  formed  on  the 
screen  around  the  open- 
ing, the  violet  edge  of  the 
bow  being  toward  the  cen- 
ter of  the  circle  and  the 
red  outside.  A  beam  of 
light  which  enters  the 
flask  at  C  is  there  both 
refracted  and  disi>ersed; 
at  Z>  it  is  totally  reflected ; 
and  at  E  it  is  again  re- 
fracted and  dispersed  on 
passing  out  into  the  air. 
Since  in  both  of  the  re- 
fractions the  violet  is  bent  more  than  the  red,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must 
return  nearer  to  the  direction  of  the  incident  beam  than  the  red  rays. 
Tf  the  flask  were  a  i>erfect  sphere,  the  angle  included  between  the  inci- 
dent ray  OC  and  the  emergent  red  ray  ER  would  be  42°;  and  the  angle 
between  the  incident  ray  and  the  emergent  violet  ray  ^F  would  be  40°. 

The  actual  rainbow  seen  in  the  heavens  is  due  to  the 
refraction  and  reflection  of  light  in  the  drops  of  water  in 
the  air,  which  act  exactly  as  did  the  flask  in  the  preceding 
experiment.  If  the  observer  is  standing  at  E  with  his  back 
to  the  sun,  the  light  wliich  comes  from  the  drops  so  as  to 
make  an  angle  of  42°  (Fig.  446)  with  the  line  drawn  from 
the  observer  to  the  sun  must  be  red  light;  while  the  light 
which  comes  from  drops  which  are  at  an  angle  of  40°  from 
the  eye  must  be  violet  light.  In  direct  sunshine  the  pris- 
matic color  seen  in  a  dewdrop  changes  to  another  color  when 
the  head  is   shifted  side  wise.     It  is  cleat  \\\a\.  \\\o^^  ^Qf^% 


Fig.  445.   Artificial  rainbow 
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whose  direction  from  the  eye  makes  any  particular  angle 
with  the  line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  sun  must  lie  on  a 
circle  whose  center  ia 
on  that  line.  Hence 
we  see  a  circular  arc 
of  light  which  is 
violet  on  the  inner 

edge  and  red  on  the      J,  j  "J     f  'f-^^^^k^jt"*- 

outer  edge.  A  sec- 
ond bow  having  the 
red    on    the    inside 

and  the  violet  on  the  outside  is  often  seen  outside  of  the  one 
just  described,  and  concentric  with  it.  This  bow  arises  from 
rays  which  have  suffered  two  internal  reflections  and  two 
refractions,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  446. 

477 .   Continuous  spectra.    Lpt  a  Bunsen  burner  arranged  to  produce 
a  white  flame  be  placed  behind  a  alit  s  (Fig.  447).  Lvt  the  slit  be  viewed 
through  a  prism  P.  The  spectrum  will  be  a  continuous  band  of  color. 
If  now  the  air  is  admitted 
at  the  base  of  the    burner,      ns" 

and  if  a  clean  platinum  wire       U'"^ i^^h-fe. 

ia  held  in  tte  flame  directly  j^  JP      e 

in  front  of  the  slit,  the  white-  j^^ 

hot  platinum  will  also  give  a  I    Tirv,^'^''^ 

continuous  spectrum.*  (rifl 

All  incandescent  solids  LflJI 

and  liquids  are  found  to  ==^^— {| 

give  spectra  of  this  type  p,^  44.  Arrangementforviewingspectr^ 
wliicli    contain     all     the 

wave  lengths  from  the  exti-etne  retl  to  the  extreme  violet 
The  continuous  spectrum  of.  a  luminous  gas  flame  is  due  to 

"By  far  tlie  most  KntiHfactory  way  of  pcrfoniiing  tliose  experiioeuts  wiOi 
siH'itra  is  til  provide  ilie  cliins  witli  I'lieap  plate-glass  prisms,  like  tliose  iLsed 
\n  K.vfH'i'inieiit  50  of  the  authors'  Jlaiiiial,  rallier  than  to  attempt  to  project 
hue  spectJ'a. 
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the  incandescence  of  solid  particles  of  carbon  suspended  in  the 
flame.  The  presence  of  these  solid  particles  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  soot  is  deposited  on  bodies  held  in  a  wliite  flame. 

478.  Bright-line  spectra.  Let  a  bit  of  asbestos  or  a  platinum  wire 
be  dipped  into  a  solution  of  common  salt  (sodium  chloride)  and  held  in 
the  flame,  care  being  taken  that  the  wire  itself  is  held  so  low  that  the 
spectrum  due  to  it  cannot  be  seen.  The  continuous  spectrum  of  the 
preceding  paragraph  will  be  replaced  by  a  clearly  defined  yellow  image 
of  the  slit  which  occupies  the  position  of  the  yellow  portion  of  the 
spectrum.  This  shows  that  the  light  from  the  sodium  flame  is  not  a 
compound  of  a  number  of  wave  lengths,  but  is  rather  of  just  the  wave 
length  which  corresponds  to  this  particular  shade  of  yellow.  The  light 
is  now  coming  from  the  incandescent  sodium  vapor  and  not  from  au 
incandescent  solid,  as  in  the  preceding  experiments. 

Let  another  platinum  wire  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  lithium  chloride 
and  held  in  the  flame.  Two  distinct  images  of  the  slit,  /  and  «''  (Fig.  447), 
will  be  seen,  one  in  red  and  one  in  yellow.  Let  calcium  chloride  be  intro- 
duced into  the  flame.  One  distinct  image  of  the  slit  will  be  seen  in  the 
green  and  another  in  the  red.  Strontium  chloride  will  give  a  blue  and  a 
red  image,  etc.  (The  yellow  sodium  image  will  probably  be  present  in 
each  case,  because  sodium  is  present  as  an  impurity  in  nearly  all  salts.) 

These  narrow  images  of  the  slit  in  the  different  colors  are 
called  the  characteristic  spectral  lines  of  the  substances.  The 
experiments  show  that  incandescent  vapors  and  gases  give  rise 
to  bright-line  spectra,  and  not  continuous  spectra  like  those  pro- 
duced by  incandescent  solids  and  liquids  (see  on  opposite  page). 
The  method  of  analyzing  compound  substances  through  a  study 
of  the  lines  in  the  spectra  of  their  vapors  is  called  spectrum 
analysis.    It  was  first  used  by  Bunsen  in  1859. 

479.  The  solar  spectrum.  Let  a  beam  of  sunlight  pass  first 
through  a  narrow  slit  S  (Fig.  448),  not  more  than  \  millimeter  in  width, 
then  through  a  prism  P,  and  finally  let  it  fall  on  a  screen  S\  as  shown  in 
Fig.  448.  Let  the  position  of  the  prism  be  changed  until  a  beam  of 
white  light  is  reflected  from  one  of  its  faces  to  that  portion  of  the  screen 
which  was  previously  occupied  by  the  centTal  poT\ivo\i  oi  >utL^  «^t\?oK«v. 
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Then  let  a  lens  L  be  i^aced  between  the  prism  and  the  slit,  and  moved 
back  and  forth  until  a  perfectly  sharp  white  image  of  the  slit  is  formed 
on  the  screen.  This  adjustment  is  made  in  order  to  get  the  slit  S  and 
the  screen  S'  in  the  positions  of  conjugate  foci  of  the  lens.  Now  let  the 
prism  be  turned  to  its  original 
position.   The  spectrum  on  the       ^  A         ^ 

screen  will  then   consist  of  a 
series  of  colored  images  of  the       p*^^^^ 
slit  arranged  side  by  side.  This       I 
is  called  a  pure  spectrum,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  spectrum 
shown  in  Fig.  440,  in  which  no 
lens  was  used  to  bring  the  rays 
of   each  particular  color  to   a     ^^^^  443^   Arrangement  for  obtaining  a 
particular  point,  and  in  which  pure  spectrum 

there  was  therefore  much  over- 
lapping of  the  different  colors.   If  the  slit  and  screen  are  exactly  at  con- 
jugate foci  of  the  lens,  and  if  the  slit  is  sufficiently  narrow,  the  spectrum 
will  be  seen  to  be  crossed  vertically  by  certain  dark  lines. 

These  lines  were  first  observed  by  the  Englishman  Wol- 
laston  in  1802,  and  were  first  studied  carefully  by  the  German 
Fraunhofer  in  1814,  who  counted  and  mapped  out  as  many 
as  seven  hundred  of  them.  They  are  called,  after  him,  the 
Fraunhofer  lines.  Their  existence  in  the  solar  spectinim  shows 
that  certain  wave  lengths  are  absent  from  sunlight,  or,  if  not 
entirely  absent,  are  at  least  much  weaker  than  their  neighbors. 
When  the  experiment  is  performed  as  described  above,  it 
will  usually  not  be  possible  to  count  more  than  five  or  six 
distinct  lines. 

480.  Explanation  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines.  Let  the  solar  spec- 
trum be  projected  as  in  §  479.  Let  a  few  small  bits  of  metallic  sodium  be 
laid  upon  a  loose  wad  of  asbestos  which  has  been  saturated  with  alcohol. 
T^et  the  asbestos  so  prepared  be  held  to  the  left  of  the  slit,  or  between 
the  slit  and  the  lens,  and  there  ignited.  A  black  band  will  at  once  ap 
pear  in  the  yellow  portion  of  the  spectrum,  in  the  place  where  the  color 
is  exactly  that  of  the  sodium  flame  itself  ;  or,  if  the  focus  was  sufficiently 
sharp  so  that  a  dark  line  couVd  W  s,efe\i  m  tVve  yellow  before  the  sodium 
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waa  introduced,  this  line  will  grow  very  much  blacker  when  tlie  sodium 
is  burned.    Evidently,  then,  this  dark  line  in  the  yellow 
part  of  thesolarspeetruinisinaoiuewajduetosudium 
vajior  through  which  the  sunlight  haa  souiBwhere  passed. 

Tlie  experiment  at  once  suggests  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Fraunliofer  lines.  Tlie  white 
light  which  is  emitted  by  the  hot  niieleus  of 
the  sun,  and  which  contauied  all  wave  lengths, 
has  had  certain  wave  lengths  weakened  by 
absorption  as  it  passed  through  the  vapors  and 
gases  surrounding  the  sun  and  the  earth.  For 
it  is  found  that  every  gas  or  vapor  will  absorb 
exactly  those  wave  lengths  which  it  is  itself  ^^' 
pable  of  emitting  when  incandescent-  This  is  for 
precisely  the  same  reason  that  a,  tuning  fork 
will  respond  to,  that  is,  absorb,  only  vibrations 
which  have  the  same  period  as  those  which 
it  is  itself  able  to  emit.  Since,  then,  the  dark 
line  in  the  yellow  portion  of  the  sun's  spectrum 
is  in  exactly  the  same  place  as  the  bright  yellow 
line  produced  by  incandescent  sodium  vapor, 
or  the  dark  line  which  is  produced  whenever 
white  light  shines  through  sodium  vapor,  we 
infer  that  sodium  vapor  must  be  contained  in 
the  sun"s  atmosphere.  By  comparing  in  this 
way  the  positions  of  the  lines  in  the  spectra  of 
different  elements  with  the  positions  of  various 
dark  lines  in  the  sun's  spectrum,  many  of  the 
elements  which  exist  on  the  earth  have  been 
proved  to  exist  also  in  the  sun.  For  example, 
KirchhofE  showed  that  the  four  hundred  sixty 

bright  lines  of  iron  which  were  known  to  Iiini 

n  1  1      1  1        1     >    1.  .       .  Fig.  449.    Com- 

were  all  exactly  matched  by  dark  lines  m  the  pmisrm  of  solat 

solar  spectrum.    Fig,  449  shows  a  cop^   ol  a.  ^\i4\^a-Q.«s««-'™- 
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photograph  of  a  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum  in  the  middle, 
and  the  corresponding  bright-line  spectrum  of  iron  each  side 
of  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  coincidence  of  bright  and  dark 
lines  is  perfect. 

481.  Doppler's  principle  applied  to  light  waves.   We  have  seen 

(see  The  Doppler  effect,  §  387,  p.  326)  that  the  effect  of  the  motion  of 
a  sounding  body  toward  an  observer  is  to  shorten  slightly  the  wave  length 
of  the  note  emitted,  and  the  effect  of  motion  away  from  an  obseryer  is  to 
increase  the  wave  length.  Similarly,  when  a  star  is  moving  toward  the 
earth,  each  particular  wave  length  emitted  will  be  slightly  less  than 
the  wave  length  of  the  corresponding  light  from  a  source  on  the  earth's 
surface.  Hence  in  this  star's  spectrum  all  the  lines  will  be  displaced 
slightly  toward  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  If  a  star  is  moving 
away  from  the  earth,  all  its  lines  will  be  displaced  toward  the  red  end. 
From  the  direction  and  amount  of  displacement,  therefore,  we  can  cal- 
culate the  velocity  with  which  a  star  is  moving  toward  or  receding  from 
the  solar  system.  Observations  of  this  sort  have  shown  that  some  stars 
are  moving  through  space  toward  the  solar  system  with  a  velocity  of 
150  miles  per  second,  while  others  are  moving  away  with  almost  equal 
velocities.  The  whole  solar  system  appears  to  be  sweeping  through 
space  with  a  velocity  of  about  12  miles  per  second ;  but  even  at  this  rate 
it  would  be  at  least  70,000  years  before  the  earth  would  come  into 
the  neighborhood  of  the  nearest  star,  even  if  it  were  moving  directly 
toward  it. 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  From  the  table  on  page  403  calculate  how  many  waves  of  red  and 
of  violet  light  there  are  to  an  inch. 

2.  In  what  part  of  the  sky  will  a  rainbow  appear  if  it  is  formed  in 
the  early  morning  ? 

3.  Why  do  we  believe  that  there  is  sodium  in  the  sun? 

4.  Wfiat  sort  of  spectrum  should  moonlight  give?  (The  moon  has 
no  atmosphere.) 

5.  If  you  were  given  a  mixture  of  a  number  of  salts,  how  would  you 
proceed,  with  a  Bunsen  burner,  a  prism,  and  a  slit,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  there  was  any  calcium  in  the  mixture  ? 

6.  Draw  a  diagram  of  a  slit,  a  prism,  and  a  lens,  so  placed  as  to 
form  a  pure  spectrum. 

7.  How  can  you  show  that  the  wave  lengths  of  red  and  green  lights 
ferent,  and  how  can  you  detetTaimfe  '^hich  one  is  the  longer  ? 
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Radiation  from  a  Hot  Body 


482.  Invisible  portions  of  the  spectrum.  When  a  spectrum 
is  photographed,  the  effect  on  the  photographic  plate  is  found 
to  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  shortest  visible  violet 
rays.  These  so-called  ultra-violet  rays  have  been  photographed 
and  measured  at  the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory,  University 
of  Chicago,  down  to  a  wave  length  of  .00000273 
centimeter,  which  is  only  one  fifteenth  the  wave 
length  of  the  shortest  violet  waves. 

The  longest  rays  visible  in  the  extreme  red 
have  a  wave  length  of  about  .00008  centimeter, 
but  delicate  thermoscopes  reveal  a  so-called 
infra-red  portion  of  the  spectrum,  the  investiga- 
tion of  which  was  carried,  in  1912,  by  Rubens 
and  von  Baeyer  of  Berlin,  to  wave  lengths  as 
long  as  .03  centimeter,  400  times  as  long  as  the 

longest  visible  rays.  Fig.  450.  The 

Crookes  radi- 
The  presence  of  these  long  heat  rays  may  be  detected  ometer 

by  means  of  the  radiometer  (Fig.  450),  an  instrument 

perfected  by  E.  F.  Nichols  at  Dartmouth.  In  its  common  form  it  consists 

of  a  partially  exhausted  bulb,  within  which  is  a  little  aluminium  wheel 

carrying  four  vanes  blackened  on  one  face  and  polished  on  the  other. 

When  the  instrument  is  held  in  sunlight  or  before  a  lamp,  the  vanes 

rotate  in  such  a  way  that  the  blackened  faces  always  move  away  from 

the  source  of  radiation,  because  they  absorb  ether  waves  better  than  do 

the  polished  faces,  and  thus  become  hotter.    The  heated  air  in  contact 

with  these  faces  then  exerts  a  greater  pressure  against  them  than  does 

the  air  in  contact  with  the  polished  faces. 
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A  still  simpler  way  of  studying  these  long  heat  waves  was  devised 
in  1912  by  Trowbridge  of  Princeton.  A  rubber  band  A  C  (Fig.  451)  a 
millimeter  wide  is  stretched  to  double  its  length  over  a  glass  plate  FGHI, 
and  the  thinnest  possible  glass  staff  ED,  carrying  a 
light  mirror  E  about  2  millimeters  square,  is  placed 
under  the  rubber  band  at  its  middle  point  B.  When 
the  spectrum  is  thrown  upon  the  portion  AB  oi  the 
band,  the  change  in  its  length  produced  by  the 
heating  causes  ED  to  roll,  and  a  spot  of  light 
reflected  from  E  to  the  wall  to  shift  its  position 
by  an  amount  proportional  to  the  heating. 

Let  either  the  radiometer  or  the  thermoscope 
described  above  be  placed  just  beyond  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum.  It  will  indicate  the  presence  here  of 
heat  rays  of  even  greater  energy  than  those  in  the 
visible  spectrum.  Again,  let  a  red-hot  iron  ball  and  one  of  the  detectors 
be  placed  at  conjugate  foci  of  a  large  mirror  (Fig.  452).  The  invisible 
heat  rays  will  be  found  to  be  reflected  and  focused  just  as  are  light 
rays.  Next  let  a  flat  bottle  filled  with  water  be  inserted  between  the 
detector  and  any  source  of  heat.  It  will  be  found  that  water,  although 
transparent  to  light  rays,  absorbs  nearly  all  of  the  infra-red  rays.  But 
if  the  water  is  replaced  by  carbon  bisulphide,  the  infra-red  rays  will 
be  freely   transmitted, 


Fig.  451.  A  simple 
thermoscope 


1 


y .--' 


*      *  _  ^  •  ^  », 


even  though  the  liquid 
is  rendered  opaque  to 
light  waves  by  dissolv- 
ing iodine  in  it. 

483.  Radiation  and 
temperature.  All  bod- 
dies,  even  such  as  are 
at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, are  continually 
radiating  energy  in  the  form  of  ether  waves.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  even  if  a  body  is  placed  in  the  best  vacuum 
obtainable,  it  continually  falls  in  temperature  when  surrounded 
by  a  colder  body,  —  for  example,  liquid  air.  The  ether  waves 
emitted  at  ordinary  temperatures  are  doubtless  very  long  as 
compared  with  light  waves,    k^  \\\^  temperature  is  raised, 


Fig.  452.   Reflection  of  infra-red  rays 
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more  and  more  of  these  long  waves  are  emitted,  but  shorter 
and  shorter  waves  are  continually  added.  At  about  525°  C. 
the  first  visible  waves,  that  is,  those  of  a  dull  red  color, 
begin  to  appear.  From  this  temperature  on,  owing  to  the 
addition  of  shorter  and  shorter  waves,  the  color  changes 
continuously,  —  first  to  orange,  then  to  yellow,  and,  finally, 
between  800°  C.  and  1200°  C,  to  white.  In  other  words,  all 
bodies  get  "  red-hot "  at  about  525°  C.  and  "  white-hot "  at 
from  800°  C.  to  1200°  C. 

Some  idea  of  how  rapidly  the  total  radiation  of  ether  waves 
increases  with  increase  of  temperature  may  be  obtained  from 
the  fact  that  a  hot  platinum  wire  gives  out  thirty-six  times 
as  much  light  at  1400°  C.  as  it  does  at  1000°  C,  although 
at  the  latter  temperature  it  is  already  white-hot.  The  radi- 
ations from  a  hot  body  are  sometimes  classified  as  heat 
rays,  light  rays,  and  chemical,  or  actinic,  rays.  The  classifi- 
cation is,  however,  misleading,  since  all  ether  waves  are  heat 
waves  in  the  sense  that,  when  absorbed  by  matter,  they  pro- 
duce heating  effects,  that  is,  molecular  motions.  Radiant 
heat  iSj  then,  the  radiated  energy  of  ether  waves  of  any  and  all 
wave  lengths. 

484.  Radiation  and  absorption.  Although  all  substances 
begin  to  emit  waves  of  a  given  wave  length  at  approximately 
the  same  temperature,  the  total  rate  of  emission  of  energy  at 
a  given  temperature  varies  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the 
radiating  surface.  In  general,  experiment  shows  that  surfaces 
which  are  good  absorbers  of  ether  radiations  are  also  good  radiators. 
From  this  it  follows  that  surfaces  which  are  good  reflectors,  like 
the  polished  metals,  must  be  poor  radiators. 

Thus,  let  two  sheets  of  tin,  5  or  10  centimeters  square,  one  brightly 
polished  and  the  other  covered  on  one  side  with  lampblack,  be  placed 
in  vertical  planes  about  10  centimeters  apart,  the  lampblacked  side  of 
one  facing  the  polished  side  of  the  other.  Let  a  small  ball  be  stuck 
with  a  bit  of  wax  to  the  outer  face  oi  eacb..  T\i«Q.\^\»  %.\ift\»\s!L^\^ 
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plate  or  ball  (Fig.  453)  be  held  midway  between  the  two.  The  wax  on 
the  tin  with  the  blackened  face  will  melt  and  its  ball  will  fall  first, 
showing  that  the  lampblack  ab- 
sorbs the  heat  rays  faster  than 
does  the  polished  tin.  Now 
let  two  blackened  glass  bulbs 
be  connected,  as  in  Fig.  454, 
through  a  U-tube  containing 
colored  water,  and  let  a  well- 
polished  tin  can,  one  side  of 
which  has  been  blackened,  be 
filled  with  boiling  water  and 
placed  between  them.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  U-tube 

will  show  that  the  blackened  side  of  the  can  is  radiating  heat  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  other,  although  the  two  are  at  the  same  temperature. 


Fig.  453.  Good  re- 
flectors   are    poor 
absorbers 


Fig.  454.  Good  ab- 
sorbers   are    good 
radiators 


QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  The  atmosphere  is  transparent  to  most  of  the  sun's  rays.  Why 
are  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  so  much  colder  than  the  lower 
regions  ? 

2.  When  one  is  sitting  in  front  of  an  open-grate  fire,  does  he  receive 
most  heat  by  conduction,  by  convection,  or  by  radiation? 

3.  Sunlight  in  coming  to  the  eye  travels  a  much  longer  air  path 
at  sunrise  and  sunset  than  it  does  at  noon.  Since  the  sun  appears 
red  or  yellow  at  these  times,  what  rays  are  absorbed  most  by  the 
atmosphere  ? 

4.  Glass  transmits  all  the  visible  waves,  but  does  not  transmit  the 
long  infra-red  rays.   From  this  fact  explain  the  principle  of  the  hotbed. 

5.  Which  will  be  cooler  on  a  hot  dav,  a  white  hat  or  a  black  one? 

6.  Will  tea  cool  more  quickly  in  a  polished  or  in  a  tarnished  metal 
vessel ? 

7.  Whicli  emits  the  more  red  rays,  a  white-hot  iron  or  the  same  iron 
when  it  is  red-liot? 

8.  Liquid-air  flasks  and  thermos  bottles  are  double-walled  glass 
vessels  with  a  vacuum  between  the  walls.  Liquid  air  will  keep  many 
times  longer  if  the  glass  walls  are  silvered  than  if  they  are  not.  Why? 
Why  is  the  space  between  the  walls  evacuated  ? 
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Electrical  Radutions 
485.  Proof  that  tlie  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  is  oscillatory. 

We  found  in  §  408,  p.  346,  that  the  sound  waves  sent  out 
by  a  sounding  tuning  fork  will  set  into  vibration  an  adjacent 
fork,  provided  tlie  latter  has  the  same  natural  period  as  the 
former.  Following  is  the  complete  electrical  analogy  of  this 
ezperiment. 

Let  the  inner  and  outer  coats  of  a,  Leyden  jar  A  (see  Fig.  455)  be 
connected  by  a  loop  of  wire  cdef,  the  sliding  erosapiece  de  being  arranged 
BO  that  the  length  of  the  loop  niaj  he  altered  at  will.  Also  let  a  strip 
of  tin  foil  be  brought  over  the  edge  of  this  jar  from  the  inner  coat  to 
within  about  1  nultimeter  j 

of  the  outer  coat  at  C  Let 
the  two  coats  of  an  exactly 
similar  jar  B  be  connected 
with  the  knobs  n  and  n'  by 
a  second  similar  wire  loop 
of  fixed  length.  Let  the 
two  jars  be  placed  side  by 
side  with  their  loops  pai^ 
allel,  and  let  the  jar  B  be 
sncceasively  charged  and  discharged  by  connecting  its  coats  with  a 
static  machine  or  an  induction  coil.  At  each  discharge  of  jar  B  through 
the  knobs  n  and  n'  a  spark  will  appear  in  the  other  jar  at  C,  provided 
"the  cTOsspiece  de  is  so  placed  liiat  the  areas  of  the  two  loops  are  equaL 
When  de  is  slid  along  so  as  to  make  one  loop  considerably  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  other,  the  spark  at  C  will  disappear. 

Tlie  experiment  therefore  demonstrates  that  two  electrical 
circuits,  like  two  tuning  forks,  can  be  tuned  so  as  to  respond  to 
each  other  sympathetically,  and  that  just  as  tlie  tuning  forks 
will  cease  to  respond  as  soon  as  the  period  of  one  is  slightly 
altered,  so  this  electric  resonance  disappears  when  the  exact 
symmetry  of  the  two  circuits  is  destroyed.  Since,  obviously, 
this  phenomenon  of  resonance  can  occur  only  between  systems 
which  have  natural  periods  of  vibration,  the  experiment  proves 
that  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  is  a  ■vi\Katorj^'CQ]^'^•^&,«a. 


Fiu.  165.    ^mpathetic  electrical  vibratione 
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oscillatory,  phenomenon.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  such  a 
spark  is  viewed  in  a  rapidly  revolving  mirror,  it  is  actually  found 
to  consist  of  from  ten  to  thirty  flashes  following  each  other  at 
equal  intervals.    Fig.  456  is  a  photograph  of  such  a  spark. 

In  spite  of  tliese  oscillations  the  whole  discharge  may  be 
made  to  take  place  in  the  incredibly  short  time  of  i,ooS,ooo 
of  a  second.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  the  extreme  brightness  of 
the  spark,  has  made  possible  the 
surprising   results   of  so-called 

instant aneou 8  electric-spark  pJio- 

7  rrn  1   ^  -^  ^iG.  456.   Oscillations  of  the 

tography.      The   plate   opposite  electric  spark 

page  425  shows  the  passage  of 

a  bullet  through  a  soap  bubble.  The  film  was  rotated  continu- 
ously instead  of  intermittently,  as  in  ordinary  moving-picture 
photography.  The  illuminating  flashes,  5000  per  second,  were 
so  nearly  instantaneous  that  the  outlines  are  not  blurred. 

486.  Electric  waves.  The  experiment  of  §  485  demonstrates 
not  only  that  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  is  oscillatory  but 
also  that  these  electrical  oscillations  set  up  in  the  surrounding 
medium  disturbances,  or  waves  of  some  sort,  which  travel  to  a 
neighboring  circuit  and  act  upon  it  precisely  as  the  air  waves 
acted  on  the  second  tuning  fork  in  the  sound  experiment. 
Whether  these  are  waves  in  the  air,  like  sound  waves,  or  dis- 
turbances in  the  ether,  like  light  waves,  can  be  determmed  by 
measuring  their  velocity  of  propagation.  The  first  determma- 
tion  of  this  velocity  was  made  by  Heinrich  Hertz  (see  oppo- 
site p.  102)  in  1888.  He  found  it  to  be  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  light,  that  is,  300,000  kilometers  per  second.  This 
result  shows,  therefore,  that  electrical  oscillations  set  up  waves  in 
the  ether.    These  waves  are  now  known  as  Hertzian  waves. 

The  length  of  the  waves  emitted  by  the  oscillatory  spark 

of  instantaneous  photography  is  evidaitly  very  great,  namely, 

about  ^Ywr,^^^  ""^  =i%^  m^^^x^  since  the  velocity  of  light  is 
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300,000,000  meters  per  second,  and  since  there  are  10,000,000 
oscillations  per  second ;  for  we  have  seen  in  §  382,  p.  323, 
that  wave  length  is  equal  to  velocity  divided  by  the  number 
of  oscillations  per  second.  By  diminishing  the  size  of  the  jar 
and  the  length  of  the  circuit  the  length  of  the  waves  may  be 
greatly  reduced.  By  causing  the  electrical  discharges  to  take 
place  between  two  balls  only  a  fraction  of  a  millimeter  in 
diameter,  instead  of  between  the  coats  of  a  condenser,  elec- 
trical waves  have  been  obtained  as  short  as  .3  centimeter,  — 
only  ten  times  as  long  as  the  longest  measured  heat  waves. 

487.  Detection  of  electric  waves.  In  the  experiment  of  §  485 
we  detected  the  presence  of  the  electric  waves  by  means  of  a 
small  spark  gap  C  in  a  circuit  almost  identical  with  that  in 
which  the  oscillations  were  set  up.  The  visible  spark  may  be 
employed  for  the  detection  of  waves  many  feet  away  from 
the  source,  but  for  detecting  the  feeble  waves  which  come  in 
from  a  source  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  away  we  must 
depend  upon  sounds  produced  in  an  extremely  sensitive  tele- 
phone receiver,  as  explained  in  the  next  section. 

488.  Wireless  telegraphy.  Commercial  wireless  telegraphy 
was  realized  in  1896  by  Marconi  (see  opposite  p.  316),  eight 
years  after  the  discovery  of  Hertzian  waves.  The  essential 
elements  of  a  tuned  wave-train^  or  "  spark,"  system  of  wireless 
telegraphy  are  as  follows: 

The  key  K  at  the  transmitting  station  (Fig.  457,  (1)  )  is  depressed 
to  allow  a  current  from  the  alternator  A  to  pass  through  the  primary 
coil  P  of  a  transformer  J\,  the  frequency  of  the  alternations  in  practice 
being  usually  about  500  cycles  per  second.  The  high-voltage  current 
induced  in  the  secondary  S  charges  the  condenser  C\  until  its  potential 
rises  high  enough  to  cause  a  spark  discharge  to  take  place  across  the 
gap  8.  This  discharge  of  C^  is  oscillatory  (§  485),  and  the  oscillations 
thus  produced  in  the  condenser  circuit  containing  C^,  s,  and  L^  may,  in 
a  low-power  short-wave  transmitting  set,  have  a  frequency  as  high  as 
1,000,000  per  second.  An  oscillation  frequency  much  lower  than  this 
is  generally  used  and  is  subject  to  the  control  oi  \k<&  o^n^Wt  "Oc^^s^^gs^ 
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the  sliding  contact  c,  precisely  as  in  the  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  455. 
The  oscillations  in  the  condenser  circuit  induce  oscillations  in  the  atrial- 
wire  system,  which  is  tuned  to  resonance  with  it  through  the  sliding 
contact  c\ 
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Fig.  457.   Transmitting  and  receiving  stations  for  wireless  telegraphy 


l^  Earth 


As  long  as  the  key  K  is  kept  closed  (assuming  a  500-cycle  alternator 
to  be  used),  1000  sparks  per  second  occur  at  s,  and  therefore  a  regular 
series  of  1000  wave  trains  (Fig.  458)  pass  off  from  the  atrial  every 
second  and  move  away  with  the  velocity  of  light.  If  the  oscillations 
which  produce  a  wave  train  have  a  frequency 
of,  say,  500,000  per  second,  each  wave  in  the 


wave  train  has  a  length  of 


300,000,000 


or 


Direction  qf 
Propagation 


500,000 
.  600  meters ;  and  if  these  wave  trains  are 
produced  at  the  rate  of  1000  per  second, 
they  follow  each  other  at  reio^iilar  distances 
of  300,000  meters,  that  is,  nearly  200  miles. 
The  waves  sent  out  by  the  aerial  system 
of  the  transmitting  station  induce  like  os-  Fig.  458.  One  wave  train 
dilations  in  the  distant  aerial  system  of  the  from  oscillatory  discharge 
receiving  station  (Fig.  457,  (2)  ),  which  is 

tuned  to  resonance  with  it.    In  case  the  receiving  aerial  must  be  tuned 

to  respond  to  very  long  waves,  the  switch  0  is  closed  to  cut  out  the 

iftrndenser  Cg,  and  the  inductance,  or  loading  coil,  B^  is  used ;  whereas, 

•40  teae  to  very  short  waves,  t\ie  sV\\fc\i  0  \&  cr^iLed  and  the  variable 
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condenser  C^  is  brought  into  use,  the  loading  coil  not  being  utilized.^ 
The  oscillations  in  the  aerial  circuit  of  the  receiving  station  induce 
exactly  similar  ones  in  the  detector  circuit,  which  is  tuned  to  resonance 
with  the  receiving  atrial  by  means  of  L^,  B^,  and  Cj.  The  so-called 
detector  of  these  oscillations  may  be  simply  a  crystal  of  galena  D  in 
series  with  the  telephone  receivers  R,  This  crystal,  like  the  tungar 
rectifier  of  §  374,  has  the  property  of  transmitting  a  current  in  one 
direction  only.^  Were  it  not  for  this  property  the  telephone  could  not 
be  used  as  a  detector,  because  its  diaphragm  cannot  vibrate  with  a  fre- 
quency of  the  order  of  a  million;  and  even  if  it  could,  it  would  produce 
sound  waves  far  above  the  limit  of 
hearing.  Because  of  this  rectifying 
property  of  the  crystal  the  receiver 
diaphragm  is  drawn  in  only  once 
while  the  oscillations  produced  by  a 
given  wave  train  last,  this  effect  being 
due  to  the  rectified  pulsating  current 
which  passes  in  one  direction  through 
the  receivers  and  then  ceases  until  the 
oscillations  due  to  the  next  spark  ar-  p,^  459  ^'nited  States  navy 
rive.    Since  1000  of  the  intermittent  standard  radio  receivers 

wave  trains  strike  upon  the  atrial  each 

second,  the  operator  at  the  receiving  station  liears  a  continuous  musical 
note  of  this  pitch  as  lonrj  as  the  key  K  is  depressed.  The  working  of  the  key, 
however,  as  in  ordinary  telegraphy,  breaks  the  regular  series  of  wave 
trains  into  groups  of  wave  trains,  so  that  the  short  and  long  notes  heard  in 
the  receivers  (Fig.  459)  correspond  to  the  dots  and  dashes  of  telegraphy. 
The  receiving  circuit,  when  tuned  as  shown  in  Fig.  457,  (2),  is  highly 
selective ;  that  is,  it  will  not  pick  up  waves  of  other  periods.  The  loading 
coils  B^  and  B^j  as  well  as  the  two  variable  condensers  Cg  and  Cj,  are 
usually  omitted  from  small  amateur  receiving  sets;  but  when  this  is 
done,  the  receiving  set  is  less  selective  and  less  sensitive.  The  resist- 
ance of  the  receivers  is  so  high,  usually  from  1000  to  4000  ohms,  that 

1  In  the  diagram  an  arrow  drawn  diagonally  across  a  condenser  indicates 
that,  for  the  sake  of  tuning,  the  condenser  is  made  adjustable.  Similarly,  an 
arrow  across  two  circuits  coupled  inductively,  like  the  primary  and  secondary 
of  the  "oscillation  transformer"  Tj,  indicates  that  the  amount  of  interaction 
of  the  two  circuits  can  be  varied,  as,  for  example,  by  sliding  one  coil  a  longer 
or  shorter  distance  inside  the  other. 

2  Crystal  detectors  have  been  largely  superseded  by  the  "audloiv"  lQ.\.\tf5k\Xs. 
wireless  telegraphy  and  wireless  telephony . 
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they  do  not  interfere  with  the  oscillations  of  the  condenser  systenj 
across  which  they  are  placed.  The  receiving  station  shotvn  in  Fig,  457,  (;?), 
fuoj/  also  be  used  for  receiving  wireless-telephotie  messages.  The  simplified 
circuit  of  an  audion  receiving  station  is  shown  op|X)site  page  441. 

Although  the  spark,  or  wave-train,  system  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy is  still  widely  used,  the  "  continuous  wave  "  system  is 
rapidly  displacing  it.  Just  as  sound  waves  differing  slightly 
in  frequency  combine  to  produce  the  phenomenon  of  beats 
(§  396),  so  electrical  oscillations  differing  in  frequency  give, 
when  combined,  a  "  beat  effect."  For  instance,  if  electrical 
oscillations  of,  say,  30,000  per  second  and  31,000  per  second 
combine,  beats  will  occur  at  the  rate  of  1000  per  second, 
which  is  a  frequency  within  the  limit  of  hearing.  The  elec- 
trical oscillations  mentioned  above  have  a  frequency  beyond 
the  limit  of  hearing  and  hence  are  said  to  have  radio  fre- 
quency ;  but  the  beats  being  within  the  range  of  hearing 
have  an  audio  frequency.  Now  let  us  assume  that  there  is 
at  the  transmitting  station  an  alternating-current  generator 
which  throws  into  the  aerial  powerful  undamped  oscillations 
of  30,000  per  second;  and  suppose  further  that  at  the  receiv- 
ing station  there  is  an  oscillation  generator  which  mamtams 
relatively  weak  oscillations  of  31,000  per  second  in  the  local 
receiving  aerial.  These  weak  oscillations  produced  in  the 
receiving  aerial  by  the  local  generator  make  no  sound  in  the 
receiver,  being  above  the  limit  of  hearing ;  but  whenever,  and 
as  long  as,  the  operator  at  the  transmitting  station  depresses 
his  key,  waves  come  in  at  the  rate  of  30,000  per  second, 
strike  against  the  receiving  aerial  and  develop  therein  weak 
oscillations  which  combine  with  those  already  present  to  make 
1000  beats  per  second.  These  beat  effects  are  rectified  by  a 
crystal  or  by  a  vacuum  tube  and  passed  through  the  receiver. 
The  listener,  therefore,  hears  long  and  short  musical  sounds 
just  as  he  does  when  receiving  by  the  spark  system.  The 
beat  method  of  receiymg  as  c^^Xi^di  ^'^  Xi'eiXKtQdYue  system. 
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489.  Modulated  continuous  waves.*  The  vibrations  consti- 
tuting articulate  speech  are  exceedingly  complex,  as  may  be 
seen  from  an  inspection  of  the  full-page  halftone  opposite 
page  346.  Because  of  this  complexity  it  is  impossible  to  trans- 
mit speech  by  means  of  discontinuous  waves  (Fig.  460)  such 
as  are  employed  in  the  system^  of  spark  telegraphy  described 
in  the  preceding  section.    The  parts  of  the  voice  lost  because 

Direction  of  propagation »• 


'^ -^ ^ -^4 •^ Hlllllr -«ll||lr- 

FiG.  460.    A  series  of  wave  trains 

of  the  gaps  between  the  wave  trains  would  render  the  language 
unintelligible.  Theoretically  the  voice  could  be  transmitted 
by  continuous  electromagnetic  waves  having  the  frequencies 
of  voice  vibrations,  but  such  a  method  is  entirely  impracti- 
cable on  account  of  the  enormous  length  of  aerial  needed 
to  produce  such  long  waves  and  the  tremendous  amount  of 
power  which  would  be  required.  Therefore,  the  only  satis- 
factory method   thus   far   developed   is  to  transmit  speech 


■IliMi^^ 


IT 


Fig.  461.   Coiitiimous,  or  carrier,  waves  of  radio  frequency 


on    continuous,    or    "  carrier,"    waves  (Fig.  461)    having    a 
frequency  (radio  frequency)  above  the  limit  of  hearing. 

At  the  sending  station  the  continuous  waves  (Fig.  461) 
are  "  modulated "  by  the  voice  at  the  transmitter ;  that  is^ 
the  sound  waves  of  the  voice  act  upon  the  apparatus  in  such 
a  way  as  to  alter  the  otherwise  uniform  amplitude  of  the  series 
of  continuous  waves  (Fig.  462).  These  "modulated"  con- 
tinuous waves  on  reaching  the  aerial  of  the  receiving  station 
produce  corresponding  oscillatory  currents  in  the  wires  of  the 

»  The  pupil  should  master  §§  374,  375,  376,  485,  486,  487,  and  488  before 
reading  the  six  sectioDs  following. 
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aerial.  By  means  of  a  crystal  or  a  vacuum  tube,  the  oscilla- 
tory currents  are  rectified  into  a  series  of  xinidirectimial  elec- 
trical currents,  or  pulses,  somewhat  after  the  manner  indicated 


Fig.  4()2.    ModulattMl  radio-freciueiicy  waves 

ill  Fig.  463.  These  variable  pulses  of  radio  frequency,  on 
reaching  the  telephone  receivers  of  the  listener,  produce  dia- 
pliragm  vibrations  of  low  frequencies  (audio  frequencies),  wliicli 
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Fi(;.408.    Kectitiod  oscillations 


rarely  go  outside  the  limits  of  100  and  3000  vibrations  per 
second.  They  are  represented  by  the  irregular  line  in  Fig.  464. 
The  vibrations  of  the  diaphragms  of  the  receivers,  therefoi'e, 


Fig.  464.    Aiulio-freciuency  variations  >> 

correspond  to  the  vibrations  of  the  voice  of  the  speaker  at 
the  distant  transmittmg  station. 

490.  Method  of  producing  continuous  waves.    One  of  the 
most  important  of  the  different  means  of  producing  high- 
power  continuous  waves  is  by  use  of  the  Alexanderson  high- 
frequency   alternator   (see    on   opposite   page).    This    is   an 
alternating-current  dynamo  made  in  various  powei^s  up  to 
200  kilowatts  (=  268  horse  power),  the  rotor  in  some  of  the 
machines  having  the  very  high  speed  of  20,000  revolutions 
per  minute.    For  transoceanic  telegraphy  these  machines  cause 
f  from  600  to  1200  amperes  to  oscillate  in  the  sending 
powerful  sustained  oscillation  of  electrons  in  an 
B  continuous  electromagnetic  waves  (Fig.  401). 
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491.  The  vacuum  tube.  There  are  several  devities  bywhich 
the  voice  waves  may  modulate,  or  vary  the  amplitude  of,  the 
carrier  waves,  the  most  important  being  the  highly  exhausted 
"vacuum  tube"  (aee  Fig,  465,  the  halftone  opposite  p.  441, 
and  the  drawing  and  legend  opposite  p.  33). 

In  attempting  to  reach  an  nndei'standing  of  an  "  audion  " 
I  amplifier  or  other  form  of  va«!uum  tube,  it  is  well  to  remember 
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a  tiilie  used  in  mdio  n 


that  a  current  of  electricity  is  a  stream  of  negative  elec- 
txaaa  which,  when  passing  through  a  vacuum,  move  with 
enormous  velocity  (thousands  of  miles  per  second  (§  498)), 
but  when  passing  along  a  wire  (ordinary  couduction)  move 
quite  slowly  (a  few  centimeters  per  second).  Now  we  found 
in  studying  the  tungar  rectifier  (§  374)  that  these  negative 
electrons  escape  freely  from  an  incandescent  filament  under 
^^^HtD.  conditions.  When  the  battery  B  (Fig.  466)  has  its 
^^^^^ttoal  eonneeted  to  the  plate  P  oi  t\\e  vaaviwto.  'toV*^  'ssxi. 
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Fig.  466.   A  two-electrode 
vacuum  valve 


its  —  terminal  to  the  filament  F^  no  current  can  flow  across 
the  vacuum  8o  long  as  the  filament  is  cold.  When,  however,  the 
filament  is  maintained  at  incandescence  by  a  battery  A,  the 
negative  electrons  escape  from  it  and  are  drawn  in  a  steady 
stream  across  the  vacuum  by  the 
attraction  of  the  4-  plate  F.  This 
flow  of  —  electrons  from  filament  to 
plate  constitutes  what  is  considered 
by  convention  to  be  a  current  of 
electricity  flowing  the  opposite  way, 
namely,  from  plate  to  filament.  We 
now  see  how  battery  A,  by  keeping 
the  filament  in  a  state  of  incandes- 
cence, merely  establishes  and  main- 
tains one  of  the  conditions  under  which  battery  B  may  discharge 
a  steady  current  through  the  vacuum.  No  electronic  flow 
from  the  cold  plate  to  the  filament  is  ever  possible,  because 
cold  bodies  do  not,  except  in  rare  instances  (see  pp.  441  ff.) 
eject  electrons  from  themselves.  The  vacuum  tube  can 
therefore  be  utilized  as  a 
vacuum  valve,  or  rectifier,  for 
evidently,  if  a  source  of  alter- 
nating current  be  substituted 
for  the  direct  current  source 
(battery  J5),  the  vacuum  valve 
would  transmit  current  in  one 
direction  only,  half  of  each 
cycle  being  held  in  check. 

If  a  screen  of  fine  wire  G, 
known  as  a  "  grid,"  be  introduced  between  the  filament  and 
the  plate  of  Fig.  466  (see  Fig.  467)  and  the  grid  he  main- 
tained at  a  sufficiently  high  —  potential  by  a  battery  (7,  the 
—  electrons  are  repelled  back  into  the  incaadescent  filament 
and  cannot  esoat^  ft  ^Vo;3&  ^(bs^  ^l^otxonic  flow  is 


Fig.  467.   A  three-electrode  vacuum 

tube 
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Condenser 


(1) 


The  lamp  does  not  hum 


A.  C,  generator 


(2) 


completely  cheeked;  that  is,  no  current  flows  across  the  vacuum. 
If  now  the  —  potential  of  the  grid  be  varied,  say,  from  zero 
to  the  amount  required  to  stop  the  electronic  flow,  the  current 
from  battery  B  through  the  vacuum  is  thereby  varied  from 
the  possible  maximum  in  Fig.  466  to  zero.    Variation  of  the 
grid  potential,  therefore,  affords  us  a  means  of  controlling 
and  of  varying  the  flow 
of    current    through    a 
vacuum    tube.    Indeed, 
it    is    found   that   slight    />.  a  generator^ 
changes  in  the  grid  volt- 
age     produce     surpris- 
ingly  great   changes  in 
the  current  through  the 
tube;  that  is,  the  tube 
is  an  amplifier. 

492.  Transfer  of  energy 
through  a  condenser.  In 
Fig.  468,(1),  the  E.M.F. 
oi  the  direct-current  dy- 
namo causes  a  rush  of 
electrons  out  of  one  side 
of  the  condenser  while 
electrons  to  an  equal 
extent  rush  into  the  other  side.  The  sides  of  the  condenser 
are  thus  charged  -f-  and  —  and  they  remain  so  as  long  as  the 
dynamo  runs.  It  is  evident  that  under  these  conditions  there 
is  no  flow  of  current  and  that  consequently  the  lamp  does 
not  bum.  If,  however,  an  alternating-current  dynamo  is  used 
(Fig.  468,  (2)),  the  alternating  E.M.F.  causes  an  alternat- 
ing rush  of  electrons  which  charges  the  condenser  first  one 
way  and  then  the  opposite  way.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  with 
an  altenifttuig-current  dynamo,  lamp,  and  condenser  thus 
ananged^  we  may  have  an  alternating  cvxTt^w^.  ^Xxtwv^  '^'^ 


Condenser 


The  lamp  bums 


Fig.  468.    Energy  transferred  through  a 

condenser 
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lamp  which  will  cause  it  to  light  up.  Condensers  of  variable 
capacity  are  widely  used  in  the  circuits  of  wireless  apparatus 
as  aids  in  tuning,  and  they  permit  passage  of  electrical  energy 
in  the  manner  explained  above. 

493.  The  receiving  statJOD.  Fig.  469  represents  a  "regenera- 
tive" receiving  circuit  capable  of  receiving  long  or  short 
waves.  When  the  modulated  waves  (Fig.  462)  reach  the 
tuned  aerial  of  the  receiving  station,  they  develop  therein 
feeble  electrical  oscillations  which  induce  oscillations  in  L^ 
of  tlie  tuned  grid  circuit.    This  varies  the  potential  of  the 


regenerative  receiving  ei 


grid   Gj,  thus  causing  corresponding  changes  in  the  strength 

of  the  electronic  current  flowing  from  the  incandescent  iila- 

ment  F^  to  the  plate  P,  and  thence  back  through  the  plate 

coil  FC.    The  plate  cbcuit  is  so  tuned  with  respect  to  the 

grid  circuit  that  these  current  variations  in  the  plate  coil 

naet  inductively  on  the  coil  L^  connected  with  the  grid  cir- 

t  to  strengthen   the   original  grid-circuit  current.     This 

infies  the  vimations  in  potential  at  the  grid,  which  in 

teosifies  the  variations  in  strength  of  the  electronic 

fma  fllament  to  plate,  and  this  still  further  intensi- 

wlatioikB  in  potextXits^  «&  t^  ^d,  and  so  on,  up  to 
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the  limit  of  the  electron  supply  in  the  tube.  This  is  the 
Armstrong  regenerative  principle  by  which  very  feeble  oscilla- 
tions produced  by  the  incoming  waves  may  be  amplified  and 
then  used  to  intensify  the  original  oscillations.  The  energy 
for  regeneration  comes  from  the  battery  B^,  When  the  tube  is 
in  use  the  grid  tends  to  accumulate  a  negative  charge  which, 
as  we  have  seen  (§  491),  would  tend  to  block  completely 
the  action  of  the  tube.  Therefore,  a  high-resistance  grid  leak 
r  is  shunted  around  the  condenser  C^  to  permit  the  return 
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Fig.  470.   A  two-variometer  tuned-plate-circuit  for  receiving  short  waves 

of  such  a  detrimental  accumulation  of  electrons  to  the  fila- 
ment F^  by  way  of  r  and  L^.  The  telephone  receivers  used 
in  wireless  work  contain  thousands  of  turns  of  very  fine  wire 
wound  upon  iron  and  because  of  the  consequent  "  choke- 
coil"  effect,  or  impedance,  of  these  coils  for  highfrequency 
changes  in  current  strength,  the  rarfio-frequency  variations 
(Fig.  463)  of  the  plate  current  pass  largely  by  way  of  the 
variable  condenser  C^,  while  the  slower  am?io-frequency  varia- 
tions (Fig.  464)  of  the  plate  current  pass  readily  through 
the  receivers  to  actuate  the  diaphragm. 

Fig.  470  shows  a  two-variometer  circuit  for  the  reception 
of  short  waves.    A  variometer  is  a  vaiiafciVe  rndLUcXaxio,^  nsl^^^ 
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for  tuning  and  it  consists  of  two  coils  in  series,  one  of  which 
revolves  within  the  other.  If  current  is  passed  through  the 
variometer  when  the  inner  coil  is  turned  so  that  its  magnetic 
field  combines  with  that  of  the  other  coil  to  make  the  greatest 
resultant  magnetic  field,  the  inductance  of  the  variometer  is 
found  to  have  its  greatest  value  and  the  adjustment  is  then 
for  the  longer  waves,  or  slower  oscillations.  If  the  inner  coil 
is  now  turned  through  180°,  the  resultant  magnetic  field  is 
at  minimum  strength ;  and,  because  of  the  small  inductance, 
the  variometer  is  adjusted  to  the  shorter  waves.  Intermediate 
positions  of  the  inner  coil  are  used  for  wave  lengths  Ipng 
between  these  limits.  Complete  tuning  is  accomplished  by 
use  of  the  two  variometers,  the  two  variable  condensers  and 
the  sliding  contact  on  the  aerial  coil. 

494.  The  transmitting  station.  The  vacuum  tube  may  be 
used  not  only  as  a  rectifier,  a  detector,  a  modulator,  and  an 
amplifier,  but  under  certain  conditions  as  a  generator  of  oscil- 
lations varying  over  an  extremely  wide  range  of  frequency  — 
from  less  than  1  oscillation  per  second  to  300,000,000  or 
more  per  second.  Nearly  all  present-day  "  broadcasting  "  is 
done  by  use  of  vacuum-tube  generators.  For  high-power 
long-distance  transmission  hanks  of  vacuum-tube  amplifiers 
may  be  used  to  throw  into  an  aerial  an  aggregate  power  of 
many  hundreds  of  kilowatts.  Indeed,  at  the  present  time 
r9.pid  progress  is  being  made  in  the  experimental ..  construc- 
tion of  power  tubes  each  one  of  which  is  capable  of  giving  an 
amazing  output.  The  life  of  a  vacuum  tube  is  generally  from 
1000  to  5000  hours,  whereas  a  high-frequency  alternator,  such 
as  the  Alexanderson,  will  last  for  many  years. 

It  is  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book  to  explain  the 
actual  details  of  a  wireless-telephone  transmitting  station. 
H'^  i  at  present  in  high-power  long- 

kted  in  Fig.  471  and  may  be 
aBOk  igcodnoed  by  the  voice 
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make  variations  in  the  current  of  the  primary  circuit  of  the 
telephone  transmitter  (§  376).  This  induces  corresponding 
E.M.F.'s  in  the  secondary  circuit,  which  impresses  audio- 
frequency variations  of  potential  upon  the  grid  of  a  vacuum- 
tube  modulator.  The  resulting  changes  of  audio  frequency 
in  the  current  of  the  plate  circuit  of  the  modulator  corre- 
spondingly affect  the  output  of  the  high-frequency  oscil- 
lation generator.    This  modulated  radio-frequency  output  is 
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Fig.  471.    High-power  long-distance  wireless-telephone  transmitting  station 

amplified  by  a  bank  of  three-electrode  power  tubes  and  is 
then  delivered  to  the  aerial  through  an  oscillation  trans- 
former. In  broadcasting  stations  (see  opposite  p.  429)  a 
weaker  and  somewhat  simpler  arrangement  of  tubes  is  used. 

Note.  The  following  reference  books  will  prove  helpful  to  teachers  and 
to  those  pupils  who  desire  a  more  complete  understanding  of  *' wireless  "  : 
(1)  BucHER,  Practical  Wireless  Telegraphy,  Wireless  Press,  326  Broad- 
way, New  York  City  ;  (2)  Goldsmith,  Radio  Telephony,  Wireless  Press, 
326  Broadway,  New  York  City  ;  (3)  Hausmann  and  others.  Radio  Phone 
Receiving,  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  8  Warren  St.,  New  York  City ;  (4)  More- 
croft,  Principles  of  Radio  Communication,  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  432 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City ;  (6)  Scott-Taggart,  Thermionic  Tubes  in 
Radio  Telegraphy  and  Telephony,  Wireless  Press,  326  Broadway,  New 
Tork  City ;  (6)  Elementary  Principles  of  Radio  Telegraphy  and  Teleph- 
ony '■■^Adio  CSommunication  Pamphlet  1),  79  pages,  illustrated,  10  cents, 
'  dsQt  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  OfiB.ce^  W«Jafaxx!k.^'5i^^ 
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Although  transoceanic  telephonic  communication  has  been  suc- 
cessfully and  repeatedly  accomplished  (see  opposite  p.  441), 
no  regular  service  for  such  communication  has  yet  been 
established. 

495.  The  electromagnetic  theory  of  light.  The  study  of 
electromagnetic  radiations,  like  those  discussed  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs,  has  shown  not  only  that  they  have  the 
speed  of  light  but  that  they  are  reflected,  refracted,  and 
polarized,  —  in  fact,  that  they  possess  all  the  properties  of  light 
waves,  the  only  apparent  difference  being  in  their  greater 
wave  length.  Hence  modem  physics  regards  light  as  an  electro- 
magnetic phenomenon ;  that  is,  light  waves  are  thought  to  be 
generated  by  the  oscillations  of  the  electrically  charged  parts 
of  the  atoms.  It  was  as  long  ago  as  1864  that  Clerk-Maxwell, 
(see  opposite  p.  102),  of  Cambridge,  England,  one  of  the 
world's  most  brilUant  physicists  and  mathematicians,  showed 
that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  create  ether  waves  by  means 
of  electrical  disturbances.  But  the  experimental  confirmation 
of  his  theory  did  not  come  until  the  time  of  Hertz's  experi- 
ments (1888).  Maxwell  and  Hertz  together,  therefore,  share 
the  honor  of  establishing  the  modern  electromagnetic  theory 
of  light. 

Cathode  and  Rontgen  Rays 

496.  The  electric  spark  in  partial  vacua.  Let  a  and  h  (Fig.  472) 

be  the  terminals  of  an  induction  coil  or  static  machine ;  e  and^  electrodes 
sealed  into  a  glass  tube  60  or  80                              ^  ^ 
centimeters   long ;    g,  a  rubber 
tube  leading  to  an  air  pump  by 
which   the    tube    may    be    ex- 
hausted.  Let  the  coil  be  started        w- 

before  the  exhaustion  is  begun.  flry 

A  spark  wiU  pass  between  a  and       j,^^  ^^^    Discharge  in  partial  vacua 
'ince  ab  is  a  very  much  shorter 

^^laa  ef.   Then  let  the  tube  be  rapidly  exhausted.   When  the  pres- 
reduced  to  a  ie^v  cfeiL\Anife\feT^  of  mercury,  the  discharge 
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will  be  seen  to  choose  the  long  path  e/in  preference  to  the  short  path  aft, 
thus  showing  that  an  electrical  discharge  takes  place  more  readily  through  a 
partial  vacuum  than  through  air  at  ordinary  pressures. 

When  the  spark  first  begins  to  pass  between  e  and  /  it  will 
have  the  appearance  of  a  long  ribbon  of  crimson  light.  As 
the  pumping  is  continued  this  ribbon  will  spread  out  until 
the  crimson  glow  fills  the  whole  tube.  Ordinary  so-called 
Geissler  tubes  are  tubes  precisely  like  the  above  except  that 
they  are  usually  twisted  into  fantastic  shapes  and  are  some- 
times surrounded  with  jackets  containing  colored  liquids, 
which  produce  pretty  color  effects. 

497.  Cathode  rays.  When  a  tube  like  the  above  is  exhausted 
to  a  very  high  degree,  say,  to  a  pressure  of  about  .001  milH- 
meter  of  mercury,  the  character  of  the  discharge  changes 
completely.  The  glow  almost  entirely  disappears  from  the 
residual  gas  in  the  tube,  and  certain  invisible  radiations  called 
cathode  rays  are  found  to  be  emitted  by  the  cathode  (the 
terminal  of  the  tube  which  is  connected  to 
the  negative  terminal  of  the  coil  or  static 
machine).  These  rays  manifest  themselves, 
first,  by  the  brilliant  fluorescent  effects  which 
they  produce  in  the  glass  walls  of  the  tube, 
or  in  other  substances  within  the  tube  upon 
which  they  fall;  second,  by  powerful  heat- 
ing effects ;  and  third,  by  the  sharp  shadows 
which  they  cast. 

Thus,  if  the  negative  electrode  is  concave,  as  in     ^       .„_    ^^    ^, 
1?'     Arro        A        •  f     1  4.-  f    1  •       1  ^     4.     Fi<>-473.  Heating 

Fig.  473,  and  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  is  placed  at     ggoct  of   cathode 

the  center  of  the  sphere  of  which  the  cathode  is  a 
portion,  the  rays  will  come  to  a  focus  upon  a  small 
part  of  the  foil  and  will  heat  it  white-hot,  thus  showing  that  the  rays, 
whatever  they  are,  travel  out  in  straight  lines  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface  of  the  cathode.  This  may  also  be  shown  nicely  by  an  ordi- 
nary bulb  of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  475.  If  the  electrode  A  is  made 
the  cathode  and  B  the  anode,  a  sharp  sha.doYr  oi  \IfeLfe  igv^sife  cA  ^^J<MHSMSi. 
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in  the  middle  of  the  tube  will  be  cast  on  the  wall  opposite  to  A^  thus 
showing  that  the  cathode  rays,  unlike  the  ordinary  electric  spark,  do 
not  pass  between  the  terminals  of  the  tube,  but  pass  out  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  cathode  surface. 

498.  Nature  of  the  cathode  rays.  The  nature  of  the  cathode 
rays  was  a  subject  of  much  dispute  between  the  years  1875, 
when  they  first  began  to  be  carefully  studied,  and  1898.  Some 
thought  them  to  be  streams  of  negatively 
charged  particles  shot  off  with  great  speed 
from  the  surface  of  the  cathode,  while  others 
thought  they  were  waves  in  the  ether, — 
some  sort  of  invisible  light.  The  following 
experiment  furnishes  very  convincing  evidence 
that  the  first  view  is  correct.  _^ 

NP  (Fig.  474)  is  an  exhausted  tube  within  which  ^^     "'" 

has  been  placed  a  screen  sf  coated  with  some  sub- 
stance like  zinc  sulphide,  which  fluoresces  brilliantly 
when  the  cathode  rays  fall  upon  it;  mn  is  a  mica 
strip  containing  a  slit  s.  This  mica  strip  absorbs  all 
the  cathode  rays  which  strike  it;  but  those  which 
pass  through  the  slit  s  travel  the  full  length  of  the 
tube,  and  although  they  are  themselves  invisible, 
their  path  is  completely  traced  out  by  the  fluores- 
cence which  they  excite  upon  sf  as  they  graze  along 
it.  If  a  magnet  M  is  held  in  the  position  shown,  the 
cathode  rays  will  be  seen  to  be  deflected,  and  in  exactly  the  direction 
to  be  expected  if  they  consisted  of  negatively  charged  particles.  For  we 
learned  in  §  298,  p.  244,  that  a  moving  charge  constitutes  an  electric 
current,  and  in  §  350,  p.  293,  that  an  electric  current  tends  to  move  in 
an  electric  field  in  the  direction  given  by  the  motor  rule.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  magnetic  field  is  not  known  to  exert  any  influence  whatever  on 
the  direction  of  a  beam  of  light  or  on  any  other  form  of  ether  waves. 

When,  in  1895,  J.  J.  Thomson  (see  opposite  p.  440),  of 

iridge,  England,  proved  that  the  cathode  rays  were  also 

bed  by  electric  charges,  as  was  to  be  expected  if  they 

of  negatively  cYiaT^e^  ^^-t^kl^^^  and  when  Perrin  in 


Fig.  474.  Defec- 
tion of  cathode 
rays  by  a  magnet 
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Paris  had  proved  that  they  actually  impart  negative  charges 
to  bodies  on  which  they  fall,  all  opposition  to  the  projected- 
particle  theory  was  abandoned.  The  mass  and  speed  of  these 
particles  are  computed  from  their  deflectibility  in  magnetic 
and  electric  fields. 

Cathode  rays  are  then  to-day  universally  recognized  as  streams 
of  electrons  shot  off  from  the  surface  of  the  cathode  with  speeds 
which  may  reach  the  stufendous  value  of  100,000  miles  per  second. 

499.  X  rays.  It  was  in  1895  that  Riintgen  (see  opposite 
p.  446)  first  discovered  that  wherever  the  cathode  rays  im- 
pinge upon  the  walls  of  a  tube,  or  upon  any  obstacles  placed 
inside  the  tube,  they  give  rise  to  another  type  of  invisible 
radiation  which  is  now 
known  under  the  name 
of  X  rays  or  Rontgen 
rays.  In  the  ordinary 
X-ray  tube  (Fig.  475) 
a  thick  piece  of  plati- 
num P  is  placed  in  the 
center  to  serve  as  a  tar- 


Fio.  475.  An  X-ray  bulb 


get  for  the  cathode  rays,  which,  being  emitted  at  right  angles 
to  the  concave  surface  of  the  cathode  C,  come  to  a  focus  at 
a  point  on  the  surface  of  this  plate.  This  is  the  point  at  which 
the  X  rays  are  generated  and  from  which  they  radiate  in  all 
directions.  The  target  P  is  sometimes  made  of  a  heavy  piece 
of  tungsten. 

In  order  to  convince  one's  self  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  it  ia  only 
necessary  to  observe  an  X-ray  tube  in  action.  It  will  be  seen  to  bo 
divided  into  two  hemispheres  by  the  plane  which  contains  the  pi  atinum 
plate  (see  Fig.  475).  The  hemisphere  which  is  facing  the  source  of  the 
X  raya  will  be  aglow  with  a  greenish  fluorescent  light,  while  the  other 
hemisphere,  being  screened  from  the  rays,  is  darker.  By  moving  a 
fluoroscope  (a  zinc-sulphide  screen)  about  the  tube  it  will  be  made  evident 
that  the  rays  which  render  the  bones  visiWe  come  innn.  P. 
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500.  Nature  of  X  rays.  While  X  rays  are  like  cathode  rays 
in  producing  fluorescence,  and  also  in  that  neither  of  them  can 
be  refracted  or  polarized,  as  light  is,  they  nevertheless  differ 
from  cathode  rays  in  several  important  respects.  First,  X  rays 
penetrate  many  substances  which  are  quite  impervious  to  cath- 
ode rays;  for  example,  they  pass  through  the  walls  of  the 
glass  tube,  while  cathode  rays  ordinarily  do  not.  Again,  X 
rays  are  not  deflected  either  by  a  magnet  or  by  an  electro- 
static charge,  nor  do  they  carry  electrical  charges  of  any  sort. 
Hence  it  is  certain  that  they  do  not  consist,  like  cathode  rays, 
of  streams  of  electrically  charged  particles. 

It  has  recently  been  shown  that  X  rays  are  extremely  short 
waves  similar  to  but  very  much  shorter  than  light  waves,  and 
of  a  variety  of  lengths.  They  are  so  short  that  the  smoothest 
mirror  we  can  manufacture  is  so  rough  in  comparison  that  it 
diffuses  them.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  regular  arrange- 
ment of  the  molecules  in  the  faces  of  crystals  (mica,  for 
example)  a  kind  of  reflection  known  as  interference  reflection 
is  obtained  when  the  X  rays  strike  at  certain  favorable  angles 
(see  opposite  p.  447  for  X-ray  spectra).  Many  of  the  X  rays 
from  an  ordinary  X-ray  tube  are  so  short  that  it  would  require 
250,000,000  of  them  to  make  an  inch.  This  represents  a  rate 
of  vibration  of  3,000,000,000,000,000,000  per  second. 

501.  X  rays  render  gases  conducting.  One  of  the  notable 
properties  which  X  rays  possess  in  common  with  cathode  rays 
is  the  property  of  causing  any  electrified  body  on  which  they 
fall  to  slowly  lose  its  charge. 

To  demonstrate  the  existence  of  this  property  let  any  X-ray  bulb  be 
set  in  operation  within  5  or  10  feet  of  a  charged  gold-leaf  electroscope. 
The  leaves  at  once  begin  to  fall  together. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  X  rays  shake  loose  electrons 
from  the  atoms  of  the  gas  and  thus  fill  it  with  positively  and 
negatively  charged  particles,  each  negative  particle  being  at  the 
matant  of  separation  an  e\^ettow,  and  each  positive  particle  an 
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Most  conspicunQs  figure  in  the  deyelopmeat  of  the  "  physips  of  the  electron"; 
born  in  Manebester,  England;  ediipated  at  Cnmbridge  CTniversitj" ;  CavendisSi 
proressor  nt  eiperimentil  pliysics  in  Camhridge  sinee  I8S4 ;  autlior  of  a  numbet  of 
bonka,  the  tnost  importnnt  of  whinh  is  tlie  "ConduPtion  ol  Elertrioity  through 
OaBea,"  1903;  nnthor  or  inspirer  of  inuoh  of  the  reeent  work,  both  experini^lal 
_^  and  theoretical,  which  has  Ihrown  light  upon  the  ronnection  between  electricity 
■ Bud  matter;  worthy  represeotstiTe  of  twentieth-centary  physicB 
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Till'  exlmordinary  developments  in  elettronics,  In 
n  tik'li  Sir  Joseph.  Thomson  baa  played  so  imporCiiat 
a  piii't,  liavG  had  commercial  conaequDnccs,  of  wliieh 
the  FuUowiD^  are  perhaps  the  most  slgnifiraot :  In 
Jiily,  1014.  through  Iho  development  ot  the  DeFore.'ft 
audlon  into  a  distortloDleBS  telephone  relay  aud 
amplifier,  and  the  ioscrtion  ot  these  ampUliers  into 
suitably  chosen  places  in  the  telephone  line  between 
San  i'rantisco  nnd  New  York,  the  reaencch  physiciata 
ot  the  Western  Electric  Company  were  able  to  pive 
numeroua  demotititr&tions  in  which  audiences  In 
Kew  York  and  Boston  were  able  to  hear  with  per- 
fect distlni-tness  the  sphtslilng  of  the  wavea  io  the 
San  Fraucisco  harbor.  By  the  snmmer  ot  IBIB  the 
same  group  of  men  had  nuiM^eeded  in  throwing  tele- 
phonic speech  op  into  the  antennffl  ot  the  wireless 
statioD  at  Arlington  witb  such  intensity  that  it 
traveled  without  wliea  a  third  of  the  way  aroond 
the  wurld  and  waa  heard  so  distinctly  at  receiving 
stations  in  bo'h  Honolulu  and  Paris  that  even  Qui 
Toi!-es  of  tlie  apeahers  ia  Washington  could  be  leeog' 
nlzed.  The  illnstrutlou  at  the  left  is  a  cat  (j  die} 
of  one  of  the  tulies  with  which  this  extraordinary 
scientific  teat  was  performed.  The  simplified  circuit 
oi  a  thermionic  amplifier  is  sliown  in  the  diagram 
above.  The  enfeebled  incoming  speech  treqaenelea 
vary  the  potential  ot  the  grid  G,  and  these  varia- 
tions produce  like  variations  in  the  elentronic  cur- 
rents flowing  Irom  the  hot  filament  f  to  the 
plate  F  and  thence  Into  the  circuit  in  which  the 
amplified  carrent  is  needed,  By  the  use  of  these 
devices  the  enormous  energy  amplifications  of 
10,000 ,000 ,001), (K)0-[old  Have  been  obtained 
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atom  from  which  an  electron  has  been  detached.  Any  charged 
body  in  the  gas  therefore  draws  toward  itself  charges  of  sign 
opposite  to  its  own,  and  thus  becomes  discharged. 

502.  X-ray  pictures.  The  most  striking  property  of  X  rays 
is  their  ability  to  pass  through  many  substances  which  are 
wholly  opaque  to  light,  —  for  example,  cardboard,  wood, 
leather,  and  flesh.  Thus,  if  the  hand  is  held  close  to  a  photo- 
graphic plate  and  then  exposed  to  X  rays,  a  shadow  picture 
of  the  denser  portions  of  the  hand,  that  is,  the  bones,  is  formed 
upon  the  plate.  Opposite  page  359  is  shown  an  X-ray  picture 
of  the  thorax  of  a  living  human  being. 

Radioactivity 

503.  Discovery  of  radioactivity.  In  1896  Henri  Becquerel 
(see  opposite  p.  446),  in  Paris,  performed  the  foUowmg  ex- 
periment. He  wrapped  a  photographic  plate  in  a  piece  of  per- 
fectly opaque  black  paper,  laid  a  coin  on  top  of  the  paper, 
and  suspended  above  the  coin  a  small  quantity  of  the  mineral 
uranium.  He  then  set  the  whole  away  in  a  dark  room  and 
let  it  stand  for  several  days.  When  he  developed  the  photo- 
graphic plate  he  found  upon  it  a  shadow  picture  of  the  coin 
similar  to  an  X-ray  picture.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that 
uranium  possesBes  the  property  of  spontaneously  emitting  rays  of 
some  sort  which  have  the  power  of  penetrating  opaque  objects 
and  of  affecting  photographic  plates^  just  as  X  rays  do.  He 
also  found  that  these  rays,  which  he  called  uranium  rays^ 
are  like  X  rays  in  that  they  discharge  electrically  charged 
bodies  on  which  they  fall.  He  found  also  that  the  rays  are 
emitted  by  all  uranium  compounds. 

504.  Radium.  It  was  but  a  few  months  after  Becquerel's 
discovery  that  Madame  Curie  (see  opposite  p.  446),  in  Paris, 
began  an  investigation  of  all  the  known  elements,  to  find 
whether  any  of  the  rest  of  them  poaae^^^d  XJc^a  x^-vskas^^^^^ 
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property  which  had  been  found  to  be  poasesBed  by  uranium. 
She  found  that  one  of  the  remaining  known  elements,  namely, 
thorium,  the  chief  constituent  of  Welsbach  mantles,  is  capable, 
together  with  its  compounds,  of  producing  the  same  effect. 
After  this  discovery  the  rays  from  all  this  class  of  substances 
began  to  be  called  Becquerel  ray«,  and  all  substances  which 
emittetl  such  rays  were  called  radioactive  substances. 

But  in  connection  witli  tliis  investigation  Madame  Curie 
noticed  that  pitchblende,  the  crude  ore  from  which  uraniuni 
is  extracted,  and  which  consists  largely  of  uranium  oxide, 
would  discharge  her  electroscope  about  four  times  as  fast  as 
pure  uranium.  She  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  radioactivity 
of  pitchblende  could  not  be  due  solely  to  the  uranium  con- 
tained in  it,  and  that  piteliblende  must  therefore  contain  some 
hitherto  unknown  element  which  has  the  property  of  emitting 
Becquerel  rays  more  powerfully  than  uranium  or  thorium. 
After  a  long  and  difficult  search  she  succeeded  in  separating 
from  several  tons  of  pitchblende  a  few  hundredtha  of  a  gram 
of  a  new  element  which  was  capable  of  dischai^ing  an  electro- 
scope more  tlian  a  milhon  times  as  rapidly  as  either  uranium 
or  thorium.    She  named  this  new  element  radium. 

505.  Nature  of  Becquerel  rays.  That  these  rays  which  are 
spontaneously  emitted  by  radioactive  substances  are  not  X 
rays, -in  spit«  of  their  smilarity  in  affecting  a  photographic 
plate,  in  causing  fluorescence,  and  in  discharging  electrified 
bodies,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  are  found  to  be  deflected 
by  both  magnetic  and  electric  fields,  and  by  the  further  fact 
that  they  impart  electric  charges  to  bodies  upon  which  they  fall. 
These  properties  constitute  strong  evidence  that  radioactive 
substances  project  from  themselves  electrically  charged  particle*. 

But  an  experiment  performed  in  1899  by  Rutherford  (see 
-'  |i.  44*]),  then  i\[  Mfiiill  University,  Montrcid,  showed 
that  Bepiiii(yel,  ravB  ai-e  complex,  consisting  of  three  differ- 
^  iift  ■Darned  the  alpha,  beta,  and 
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gamma  rays.  The  beta  rays  are  found  to  be  identical  in 
all  respects  with  cathode  rays ;  that  is,  they  are  streams  of 
electrons  projected  with  velocities  varying  from  60,000  to 
180,000  miles  per  second.  The  alpha  rays  are  distinguished 
from  these  by  their  very  much  smaller  penetrating  power,  by 
their  very  much  greater  power  of  rendering  gases  conductors, 
by  their  very  much  smaller  deflectibility  in  magnetic  and 
electric  fields,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  direction  of  the  deflec- 
tion is  opposite  to  that  of  the  beta  rays.  From  this  last  fact, 
discovered  by  Rutherford  in  1903,  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  the  alpha  rays  consist  of  positively  charged  particles; 
and  from  the  amount  of  their  deflectibihty  their  mass  has 
been  calculated  to  be  about  four  times  that  of  the  hydrogen 
atom,  that  is,  about  7400  times  the  mass  of  the  electron, 
and  their  velocity  to  be  about  20,000  miles  per  second. 
Rutherford  and  Boltwood  have  collected  the  alpha  particles 
in  sufficient  amount  to  identify  them  definitely  as  positively 
charged  atoms  of  helium. 

The  difference  in  the  sizes  of  the  alpha  and  beta  particles 
explains  why  the  latter  are  so  much  more  penetrating  than  the 
former,  and  why  the  former  are  so  much  more  efficient  than  the 
latter  in  knocking  electrons  out  of  the  molecules  of  a  gas  and 
rendering  it  conducting.  A  sheet  of  aluminium  foil  .005  centi- 
meter thick  cuts  off  completely  the  alpha  rays  but  offers  practi- 
cally no  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  beta  and  gamma  rays. 

The  gamma  rays  are  very  much  more  penetrating  than  even 
the  beta  rays,  and  are  not  at  all  deflected  by  magnetic  or  electric 
fields.  They  are  regular  waves  in  the  ether,  like  X  i*ays,  only 
shorter ;  and  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
the  impact  of  the  beta  particles  on  surrounding  matter. 

506.  Crookes's  spinthariscope.  In  1903  Sir  William  Crookes  (see  oppo- 
site p.  358)  devised  a  little  instrument,  called  the  spinthariscope,  which 
inmishes  very  direct  and  striking  evidence  that  particles  are  being 
eontinuoiuly  ahot  off  from  radium  with  euoxxsioxjL*  N^o^\\Afc"s^*  \w  SX^fc 
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spinthariscope  a  tiny  speck  of  radium  R  (Fig.  476)  is  placed  about  a 

millimeter   above  a   zinc-sulphide   screen    5,  and   the   latter   is  then 

viewed  through  a  lens  L,  which  gives  from  ten  to  ,^  _^ 

twenty  diameters  magnification.    The  continuous  IC^^^J 

soft  glow  of  the  screen,  which  is  all  one  sees  with 

the  naked  eye,  is  resolved  by  the  lens  into  hundreds 

of  tiny   flashes   of   light.     The  appearance   is  as 

though  the  screen  were  being  fiercely  bombarded 

by  an  incessant  rain  of   projectiles,  each  impact 

being  marked  by  a  flash  of  light,  just  as  sparks  fly 

from  a  flint  when  struck  with  steel.    The  experi-    '£\q,  476.  Crookes's 

ment  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  and  it  furnishes  very         spinthariscope 

direct   and    convincing    evidence  that  radium   is 

continually  projecting  particles  from  itself  at  stupendous  speeds.   The 

flashes  are   due  to  the   impacts  of   the  alpha,  not  the  beta,  particles 

against  the  zinc-sulphide  screen. 

A  mixture  composed  of  a  radium  compound  and  zinc  sulphide  glows 
constantly  and  is  used  for  the  dials  of  airplane  instruments,  compasses, 
and  watches,  as  well  as  on  gun  sights,  making  them  visible  for  night  use. 

507.  The  disintegration  of  radioactive  substances.  Whatever 
be  the  cause  of  this  ceaseless  emission  of  particles  exhibited 
by  radioactive  substances,  it  is  certainly  not  due  to  any  ordi- 
nary chemical  reactions;  for  Madame  Curie  showed,  when  she 
discovered  the  activity  of  thorium,  that  the  activity  of  all  the 
radioactive  substances  is  simply  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  the  active  element  present,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  nature  of  the  chemical  compound  in  which  the  ele- 
ment is  found.    Furthermore,  radioactivity  has  been  found  to 
independent  of  all  physical  as  well  as  chemical  conditions. 
lowest  cold  or  greatest  heat  does  not  appear  to  affect  it 
\  least.    Radioactivity,  therefore,   is  as  unalterable  a 
y  of  the  atoms  of  radioactive  substances  as  is  weight 
^^  is  now  known  that  the  atoms  of  radioactive  sub- 
lely  disintegrating  into  simpler  atoms.   Uranium 
the  heaviest  atoms  of  all  the  elements.   For 
%&oii  t\i^y  ^^eoi  wo\»  \a&ft(\aently  to  become 
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unstable  and  project  off  a  part  of  their  mass.  This  projected 
mass  is  the  alpha  particle.  What  is  left  of  the  atom  after 
the  explosion  is  a  new  substance  with  chemical  properties 
different  from  those  of  the  original  atom.  This  new  atom  is, 
in  general,  also  unstable  and  breaks  down  into  something 
else.  This  process  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  until 
some  stable  form  of  atom  is  reached.  Somewhere  m  the 
course  of  this  atomic  catastrophe  some  electrons  leave  the 
mass;    these  are  beta  rays. 

According  to  this  point  of  view,  which  is  now  generally 
accepted,  radium  is  simply  one  of  the  stages  in  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  uranium  atom.  The  atomic  weight  of  uranium  is 
238.2;  that  of  radium,  about  226;  that  of  helium,  4.00. 
Radium  would  then  beuranium  after  the  latter  has  lost  3  helium 
atoms.  The  further  disintegration  of  radium  through  four 
additional  transformations  has  been  traced.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  fifth  and  final  product  is  lead.  If  we  subtract 
8  X  4.00  from  238.2,  we  obtain  206.2,  which  is  very  close  to 
the  accepted  value  for  lead,  namely,  207.2.  In  a  similar  way 
six  successive  stages  in  the  disintegration  of  the  thorium  atom 
(atomic  weight,  232.4)  have  been  found,  but  the  final  product 
is  unknown. 

508.  Energy  stored  up  in  the  atoms  of  the  elements.  In 
1903  the  two  Frenchmen,  Curie  and  Labord,  made  an  epoch- 
making  discovery.  It  was  that  radium  is  continually  evolv- 
ing heat  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hundred  calories  per  gram 
per  hour.  More  recent  measurements  have  given  one  hundred 
eighteen  calories.  This  result  was  to  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  fact  that  the  particles  which  are  continually  flying 
off  from  the  disintegrating  radium  atoms  subject  the  whole  • 
mass  to  an  incessant  internal  bombardment  which  would  be 
expected  to  raise  its  temperature.  This  measurement  of  the 
exact  amount  of  heat  evolved  per  hour  enables  us  to  estimate 
how  much  heat  energy  is  evolved  in  tVie  d\a\xit^^\^\Asycv  ^'i  <3W6 
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gram  of  radium.  It  is  about  two  thousand  million  calories, — 
fully  three  hundred  thousand  times  as  much  as  is  evolved 
in  the  combustion  of  one  gram  of  coal.  Furthermore,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  similar  enormous  quantities  of  energy  are 
locked  up  in  the  atoms  of  all  substances,  existing  there  per- 
haps in  the  fonn  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  rotation  of  the 
electrons.  The  most  vitally  interesting  question  which  the 
physics  of  the  future  has  to  face  is,  Is  it  possible  for  man  to 
gain  control  of  any  such  store  of  subatomic  energy  and  to  use 
it  for  his  own  ends  ?  Such  a  result  does  not  now  seem  likely 
or  even  possible  ;  and  yet  the  transformations  which  the  stady 
of  physics  has  wrought  in  the  world  within  a  hundred  years 
were  once  just  as  incredible  as  this.  In  view  of  what  physics 
has  done,  is  doing,  and  can  yet  do  for  the  progress  of  the 
world,  can  anyone  be  insensible  either  to  its  value  or  to  its 
f  ascmation  ? 

QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

1.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  use  a  rectifying  crystal  or  an  audion  in 
series  with  a  telephone  receiver  to  detect  electric  waves? 

2.  Explain  why  an  electroscope  is  discharged  when  a  bit  of  radium 
is  brought  near  it. 

3.  The  wave  length  of  the  shortest  X  rays  is  about  .00000001  cm. 
How  many  tunes  greater  is  the  wave  length  of  green  light? 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  QUESTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

Chapter  I.    1.  A  new  lead  pencil  is  7  in.  long.    How  many  centi- 
meters long  is  it? 

2.  From  the  bed  rock  upon  which  the  Woolworth  Building  in  New 
York  rests  to  the  top  of  the  tower  is  278.3  m.   How  many  feet  is  it? 

3.  The  wing  spread  of  the  NC-4  is  126  ft.   How  many  meters  is  it? 

4.  How  many  kilograms  are  there  in  the  16-pound  shot? 

5.  Name  three  uses  made  of  lead  because  of  its  great  density,  and 
two  uses  of  cork  due  to  its  small  density. 

6.  A  flask  held  2520  g.  of  glycerin  when  filled.   What  was  the  capac- 
ity of  the  flask  in  liters?    (See  table  of  densities,  p.  9.) 
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Chapter  II.  1.  Astandpipe  100  ft.  high  is  filled  with  water.  Find 
the  pressure  at  the  bottom  in  pounds  per  square  foot  and  in  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

2.  Deep-sea  fish  have  been  caught  in  nets  at  a  depth 
of  a  mile.  How  many  pounds  pressure  are  there  to  the 
square  inch  at  this  depth?  (Specific  gravity  of  sea 
water  =  1.026.) 

3.  If  the  pressure  at  a  tap  on  the  first  floor  reads 
80  lb.  per  square  inch,  and  at  a  tap  two  floors  above, 
68  lb.,  what  is  the  difference  in  feet  between  the  levels 
of  the  two  taps  ? 

4.  Find  the  total  force  against  the  gate  of  a  lock  if 
its  width  is  60  ft.  and  the  depth  of  the  water  20  ft.  Will 
it  have  to  be  made  stronger  if  it  holds  back  a  lake  than 
if  it  holds  back  a  small  pond  ? 

5.  Fig.  477  represents  an  instrument  commonly  known 
as  the  hydrostatic  bellows.  If  the  base  C  is  20  in.  square 
and  the  tube  is  filled  with  water  to  a  depth  of  5  ft.  above 
the  top  of  C,  what  is  the  value  of  the  weight  which  the 
bellows  can  support  ? 

6.  A  hydraulic  press  having  a  piston  1  in.  in  diameter  exerts  a  force 
of  10,000  lb.  when  10  lb.  are  applied  to  this  piston.  What  is  the  diam- 
eter of  the  large  piston  ? 

447 
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7.  A  floating  dock  is  shown  in  Fig.  478.  When  the  chambers  c  are 
filled  with  water,  the  dock  sinks  until  the  water  line  is  at  ^.  The  vessel 
is  then  floated  into  the  dock.  As  soon  as  it  is  in  place,  the  water  is 
pumped  from  the  chambers  until  the 
water  line  is  as  low  as  B,  Work- 
men can  then  get  at  all  parts  of  the 
bottom.  If  each  of  the  chambers  is 
10  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  wide,  what 
must  be  the  length  of  the  dock  if 
it  is  to  be  available  for  the  Beren- 
garia  (Cunard  Line),  of  60,000  tons' 
weight  ? 

/     8.  If   each   boat  of   a   pontoon 

bridge  is  100  ft.  long  and  75  ft.  wide  at  the  water  line,  how  much  will 
it  sink  when  a  locomotive  weighing  100  tons  passes  over  it  ? 

9.  What  must  be  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  in  which  a  body 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  6.8  will  float  with  half  its  volume  submerged? 

10.  A  block  of  wood  10  in.  high  sinks  6  in.  in  water.  Find  the  densily 
of  the  wood. 

11.  If  this  block  sank  7  in.  in  oil,  what  would  be  the  density  of  the  oil? 

12.  A  graduated  glass  cylinder  contains  190  cc.  of  water.  An  egg 
weighing  40  g.  is  dropped  into  the  glass ;  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  and 
raises  the  water  to  the  225-cc.  mark.   Find  the  density  of  the  Q^g. 


Fig.  478.  Floating  dock 
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Chapter  III.   1.  Explain  the  process  of  making  air  enter  the  lungs; 
of  making  lemonade  rise  in  a  straw. 

2.  If  a  circular  piece  of  wet  leather  having  a  string  attached  to  tke 
middle  is  pressed  down  on  a  flat,  smooth  stone,  as  in  Fig.  479,  the  latter 
may  often  be  lifted  by  pulling  on  the  string.  Is  it  pulled  up  or  pushed 
up  ?   Explain. 

3.  Make  a  labeled  drawing  of  a  simple  Torricellian 
barometer,  naming  all  the  parts  in  the  diagram. 

4.  The  body  of  the  average  man  has  15  sq.  ft.  of  sur- 
face. What  is  the  total  force  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
him  ?   Why  is  he  unconscious  of  this  crushing  force  ? 

5.  If  the  variation  of  the  height  of  a  mercury 
l>arometer  is  2  in.,  how  far  did  the  image  rise  and  fall 
in  Otto  von  Guericke*s  water  barometer  ?   (See  §  42.) 

6.  AVliat  is  Boyle's  law?  A  mass  of  air  3  cc.  involuiT 
into  the  space  above  a  barometer  column  which  01 
7t>0  mm.    The  column  sinks  until  it  is  only  570 

Tolume  now  occupied  by  t\ie  ^\t. 
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7.  There  is  a  pressure  of  80  cm.  of  mercTiry  on  1000  cc.  of  gas. 
What  pressure  must  be  applied-  to  reduce  the  volume  to  600  cc.  if  the 
temperature  is  kept  coustautV 

8.  Pressure  tests  for  boilers  or  steel  tanks  of  any  kind  are  always 
made  by  filling  them  with  water  rather  than  with  air.   Why? 

9.  If  the  water  within  a  diving  bell  is  at  a  depth  of  1033  cm.  beneath 
the  surface  of  a  lake,  what  is  the  density  of  the  air  Inside  if  at  the  sTir- 
face  the  density  of  air  is  ,0013  and  its  pressure  76  cm.  ?  What  would 
be  the  reading  of  a  barometer  within  the  bell? 

10.  If  a  diver  descends  to  a  depth  of  100  ft.,  what  is  the  pressure  to 
which  he  ia  subjected?  What  is  the  density  of  the  air  in  his  suit,  the 
density  at  the  surface  where  the  pressure  is  75  cm.  being  .0012?  (Assume 
the  temperature  to  remain  unchanged.) 

11.  How  many  of  the  laws  of  liquids  and  gases  do  you  find  illustrated 
in  the  experiment  of  the  Cartesian  diver? 

12.  Pascal  proved  by  an  experiment  that  a  siphon  would  not  run  if 
the  bend  in  the  arm  were  more  than  34  ft.  above  the  upper  water  level. 
He  made  it  run,  however,  by  inclining  it  sidewise  until  the  bend  was 
less  than  34  ft.  above  this  level.   Explain. 

13.  How  high  will  a  lift  pump  raise  water  if  it  is  located  upon  the 
side  of  a  mountain  where  the  barometer  reading  is  71  cm.? 

14.  Find  the  lifting  power  of  a  kite  balloon  whose  capacity  is 
37,000  cu.  ft.,  the  lifting  power  of  the  gas  being  64.4  lb.  per  1000  cu.  ft. 
and  the  weight  of  the  balloon,  cordage,  car,  and  observer  being  1300  lb. 

Chapter  IV.  1,  Why  does  a  confined  body  of  gas  exert  pressure 
inversely  proportional  to  its  volume? 

2.  A  lump  of  copper  sulphate  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  graduate 
filled  with  water  will  dissolve  and  very  slowly  pass  upward,  although 
a  copper-sulphate  molecule  is  many  tiiuea  heavier  than  a  water  molecule. 
Explain. 

Chapter  V.  1.  An  airplane  which  Dies  in  still  air  with  a  velocity  of 
120  mi.  per  hour  is  flying  in  a  wind  whose  velocity  is  60  mi.  per, hour 
toward  the  east.  Find  the  actual  velocity  of  the  airplane  and  the 
direction  of  its  motion  when  headed  north;  east;  south;  west. 

2.  Represent  graphically  a  force  of  30  lb.  acting  southeast  and  a 
fiirce  of  40  111.  acting  soutliwi-st  at  (he  same  point.  What  will  be 
the  magnitude  of  the  lOBHUantt  and  what  will  be  its  approximate 
direction?  ' 
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4.  A  child  weighing  100  lb.  sits  in  a  swing.  The  swing  is  drawn 
aside  and  held  in  equilibrium  by  a  horizontal  force  of  40  lb.  Find  the 
tension  in  each  of  the  two  ropes  of  the  swing. 

5.  Four  clothes  posts  were  arranged  to  form  a  square.  A  clothes- 
line was  drawn  around  the  outside  of  the  posts  with  a  force  of 
60  lb.  With  what  force  is  each  post  drawn  toward  the  center  of 
the  square? 

6.  A  man  weighing  150  lb.  stood  at  the  middle  of  a  tight-rope 
whose  two  parts  were  each  50  ft.  long.  What  was  the  tension  on  the 
parts  of  the  rope,  the  weight  of  the  man  depressing  the  center  of  the 
rope  1  ft.? 

7.  A  boy  pulls  a  loaded  sled  weighing  200  lb.  up  a  hill  which  rises 
1  ft.  in  5  measured  along  the  slope.  Neglecting  friction,  how  much  force 
must  he  exert? 

8.  A  cask  weighing  100  lb.  is  held  at  rest  upon  an  inclined  plank 
8  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  high.  By  the  resolution-and-proportion  method  find 
the  component  of  its  weight  that  tends  to  break  the  plank. 

9.  What  force  will  be  required  to  support  a  50-lb.  ball  on  an  inclined 
plane  of  which  the  length  is  10  times  the  height  ? 

10.  A  boy  is  able  to  exert  a  force  of  75  lb.  Neglecting  friction,  how 
long  an  inclined  plane  must  he  have  in  order  to  jjush  a  truck  weighing 
350  lb.  up  to  a  doorway  3  ft.  above  the  ground  ? 

11.  Could  a  kite  be  flown  from  an  automobile  when  there  is  no 
wind  ?   Explain. 

12.  Why  is  it  unsafe  to  stand  up  in  a  canoe  ? 

13.  If  a  lead  pencil  is  balanced  on  its  point  on  the  finger,  it  will  be 
in  unstable  equilibrium,  but  if  two  knives  are  stuck  into  it,  as  in  Fig.  480, 
it  will  be  in  stable  equilibrium.    Why? 

14.  Why  does  a  man  lean  forward  when  he  climbs 
a  hill  ? 

15.  A  boy  dropped  a  stone  from  a  bridge  and 
noticed  that  it  struck  the  water  in  just  3  sec.  How 
fast  was  it  going  when  it  struck?  How  high  was 
the  bridge  above  the  water? 

16.  If  a  body  sliding  without  friction  down  an 
inclined  plane  moves  40  cm.  during  the  first  second 
of  its  descent,  and  if  the  plane  is  500  cm.  long  and 
40.8  cm.  high,  what  is  the  value  of  .7?  (Remember 
that  the  acceleration  down  the  incline  is  simply  the 
component  (§  80)  of  g  parallel  to  the  incline.) 

17.  A  ball  shot  straight  upward  near  a  pond  was  seen  to  strike  the 
water  in  10  sec.   How  higk  did  it  rise  ?  What  was  its  initial  speed? 


Fig.  480 
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18.  A  trolley  car  moving  from  rest  with  uniform  acceleration  acquired 
a  velocity  of  10  mi.  per  hour  in  15  sec.  What  was  the  acceleration  and 
the  distance  traversed? 

19.  A  bombing  airplane  is  flying  60  mi.  per  hour  in  still  air  at  a  height 
of  1600  ft.  In  order  to  score  a  "  bulPs-eye,"  at  what  distance  in  advance 
of  the  target  must  the  bomb  be  let  go  ? 

20.  A  rifle  weighing  5  lb.  discharges  a  1-oz.  bullet  with  a  velocity  of 
1000  ft.  per  second.  What  will  be  the  velocity  of  the  rifle  in  the  opposite 
direction  ? 

21.  A  steamboat  weighing  20,000  metric  tons  is  being  pulled  by  a 
tug  which  exerts  a  pull  of  2  metric  tons.  (A  metric  ton  is  equal  to 
1000  kg.)  If  the  friction  of  the  water  were  negligible,  what  velocity 
would  the  boat  acquire  in  4  min.?  (Reduce  mass  to  grams,  force  to 
dynes,  and  remember  that  F  =  mv/t.) 

22.  If  a  train  of  cars  weighs  200  metric  tons,  and  the  engine  in  pull- 
ing 5  sec.  imparts  to  it  a  velocity  of  2  m.  per  second,  what  is  the  pull  of 
the  engine  in  metric  tons? 

Chapter  A'I.  1.  What  must  be  the  cross  section  of  a  wire  of  copper 
if  it  is  to  have  the  same  tensile  strength  (that  is,  break  with  the  same 
weight)  as  a  wire  of  iron  1  sq.  mm.  in  cross  section?   (See  §107.) 

2.  How  many  times  greater  must  the  diameter  of  one  wire  be  than 
that  of  another  of  the  same  material  if  it  is  to  have  five  times  the  tensile 
strength  ? 

3.  If  the  position  of  the  pointer  on  a  spring  balance  is  marked 
when  no  load  is  on  the  spring,  and  again  when  the  spring  is  stretched 
with  a  load  of  10  g.,  and  if  the  space  between  the  two  marks  is  then 
divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  will  each  of  these  parts  represent  a  gram  ?^ 
Why? 

4.  A  wire  which  is  twice  as  thick  as  another  of  similar  material 
will  support  how  many  times  as  much  weight? 

5.  A  force  of  3  lb.  stretches  1  mm.  a  wire  that  is  1  m.  long  and  .1  mm. 
in  diameter.  How  much  force  will  it  take  to  stretch  5  mm.  a  wire  of  the 
same  material  4  m.  long  and  .2  mm.  in  diameter? 

6.  Why  does  a  small  stream  of  water  break  up  into  drops  instead 
of  falling  as  a  continuous  thread  ? 

7.  Give  four  common  illustrations  of  capillary  attraction. 

8.  Explain  the  watering  of  flowers  by  setting  the  pot  in  a  shallow 
basin  of  water. 

9.  Why  does  a  new  and  oily  steel  pen  not  write  well?  Why  is  it 
difficult  to  write  on  oiled  paper  ? 

10.  Would  mercury  ascend  a  lamp  wick  as  oil  and  >N«Afex  dal 
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11.  Why  do  a 


e  while  others  are  depressed  in  capiUaTj 


t  diameter,  how  higl 


tubes? 

12.  If  water  will  rise  32  cm.  in  a  tube  .1  mm. 
will  it  rise  in  a  tube  .01  mm.  in  diameter? 

13.  How  can  you  tell  whether  hubbies  which  ri 
a  vessel  whieii  is  being  heated  are  bubbles  of  air 


11  VII.  1.  A  woman  in  sweeping  a  nig  moved  the  nozzle  ofs 
vacuum  sweeper  a  total  distance  of  130  ft.,  using  an  average  force  of 
one-half  pound.   IIow  much  work  did  she  do? 

2.  Analyze  several  types  of  manual  labor  and  see  it  the  definition 
(W=  Fa)  holds  for  each.   Is  not  J^x  s  the  thing  poirf /or  in  every  case? 

3.  Explain  the  use   of  the  rider  in  weighing  (see  Fig.  22). 

4.  Two  boya  are  carrying  a  bag 
of  walnuts  at  the  middle  of  'a  long 
stick.  Will  it  make  any  difference 
whether  they  walk  close  to  the  bag 
or  farther  away,  so  long  as  each  is  at 
the  same  distance  ? 

5.  It  3  horses  are  to  pull  equally 
on  a  load,  how  should  the  whippletree 
be  designed  ? 

6.  Wliy  is  it  that  a  couple  cannot  be  balanced  by  a  single  force? 

7.  If  the  ball  ot  the  float  valve  (Fig.  481)  has  a  diameter  ot  10  cm.. 
and  if  the  distance  from  tlie  center  of  the  ball  to  the  pivot  S  is  20 
times  the  distance  from  S  to  the  pin  P,  with  what  force  is  the  vaive 
R  held  abut  when  the  ball  is  half  immersed?   Neglect  weight  ot  ball 


Fi(;.482.   Yale  lock 
(1),  the  right  key ;  (2) ,  the  wrong  key 

8.  In  the  Yale  lock  (Fig.  482)  the  cylinder  G  rotates  inside  tie 
fixed  cylinder  F  and  works  the  bolt  through  the  arm  H.  The  right  key 
raises  the  pins  a',  h',  c',  'I',  e'  until  their  tops  are  juat  even  with  the  top 
of  G.    What  mecbaBica\  pv\nc\\Ai;s  do  vou  find  involved  in  this  device! 
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9.  A  lever  ia  3  ft.  long.  Where  must  the  fulcram  be  placed  so  thftt  & 
weight  of  300  lb.  at  one  end  shall  be  balanced  bf  50  lb.  at  the  other? 

10.  Two  horses  ot  unequal  strength  must 
be  hitched  as  a  team.  The  one  is  to  pull 
360  lb.,  while  the  other  pulls  288  lb.  In 
a  doubletree  50  in.  long,  where  must  the 
pin  be  placed  to  permit  an  even  pull  7 

11.  In  the  differential  wheel  and  axle 
(Pig.  483)  the  rope  is  wound  in  opposite 
directions  on  two  axles  of  different  diameter. 
For  a  complete  revolution  of  the  axle  the 
weight  is  lifted  by  a  distance  equal  to  one 
halt  the  difference  between  the  circumfer- 
ences of  the  two  axles.  If  the  crank  has  a 
radius  of  2  ft.,  the  larger  axle  a  diameter  of 

fl  in.,  and  the  smaller  one  a  diameter  of  4  in.,  find  the  mechanical 
advantage  of  the  arrangement.    (See  differential  pulley,  p.  119.) 

12.  With  the  aid  of  Fig.  484  describe  the  process  ot  winding  and 
setting  a  watch  The  rocker  JJ  is  pivoted  at  S;  Ccarriesthe  mainspring 
and  E  the  hands;  S.P.  is  a  light  spring  which  normally  keeps  the 
wheel  A  in  raesh  with  C.  Pressing 
down  on  P,  however,  releases  A 
from  C  and  engages  B  with  D. 
What  mechanical  principles  do 
you  find  involved?  What  liapi>eus 
when  M  is  turned  backward  ? 

13.  AlSO-lb.mannmsupaflight 
of  stairs  60  ft.  high  in  10  sec.  IVhat 
is  his  horse  power  while  doing  it? 
How  do  you  account  for  the  result  ? 

14.  A  thousand-barrel  tank  at  a 
mean  elevation  of  50  ft.  is  to  be 
filled  with  water.  How  much  work 
must  be  done  to  till  it,  assuming  a 
barrel  of  water  to  weigh  2601h.? 
How  long  would  it  take  a  2-horse- 
power  electric  motor  to  fill  it? 

16,  What  must  be  the  horse  power  of  an  engine  which  is  to  pump 
10,000  1.  of  water  per  second  from  a  mine  150  m.  deep  ?  (Take  76  kilo- 
gram meters  per  second  =  1  horse  power.) 

16,  A  water  motor  discharges  100  1.  of  water  per  minute  when  ted 
from  a  reservoir  in  which  the  water  surface  stands  50  m.  alwi's«.fti%  \waA 


Fig.  464.  Winding  and  setting  mech' 
anism  of  a  stem-winding  watch 
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of  the  motor.  If  all  of  the  potential  energy  of  the  water  were  transformed 
into  work  in  the  motor,  what  would  be  the  horse  power  of  the  motor  ? 
(The  potential  energy  of  the  water  is  the  amount  of  work  which  would 
be  required  to  carry  it  back  to  the  top  of  the  reservoir.) 

17.  A  rifle  weighing  8.5  lb.  discharges  a  bullet  weighing  0.-4  oz.  with 
a  velocity  of  2600  ft.  per  second.  What  is  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  bullet ; 
the  velocity  of  recoil  of  the  rifle ;  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  rifle  ? 

Chapter  VIII.  1.  What  fractional  part  of  the  air  in  a  room  passes 
out  when  the  air  in  it  is  heated  from  -WC.  to  20°C.?  (-15°C.  =  258^\.; 
20°C.  =  293°A.) 

2.  If  the  volume  of  a  body  of  gas  at  20°  C.  and  76  cm.  j)ressure  is 
500 cc,  what  is  its  volume  at  50°C.  and  70cm.  pressure? 

3.  An  automobile  tire  contained  air  under  a  pressure  of  70  lb.  per 
square  inch  at  a  temperature  of  20° C.  On  being  driven,  the  temperature 
of  the  air  rose  to  35°  C.  What  was  the  increase  in  pressure  withiu 
the  tire? 

4.  Find  the  density  of  the  air  in  a  furnace  whose  temperature  is 
1000°  C,  the  density  at  0°C.  being  .001293. 

5.  When  ihe  barometric  height  is  76  cm.  and  the  temperature  0°C., 
the  density  of  air  is  .001293.  Find  the  density  of  air  when  the  tem- 
perature is  38° C.  and  the  barometric  height  is  73  cm.  Find  the  density 
of  air  when  the  temperature  is  —  40°  C.  and  the  barometric  height  74  cm. 

6.  If  an  iron  steam  pipe  is  60  ft.  long  at  0°C.,  what  is  its  length 
when  steam  passes  through  it  at  100°  C? 

7.  If  iron  rails  are  30  ft.  long,  and  if  the  variation  of  temperature 
throughout  the  year  is  50° C,  what  space  must  be  left  between  their  ends  ? 

8.  If  the  total  length  of  the  iron  rods  J,  d,  e,  and  lin  a  compensated 
pendulum  (Fig.  151)  is  2  m.,  what  must  be  the  total  length  of  the  coi> 
per  rods  c  if  the  period  of  the  pendulum  is  independent  of  temperature  ? 

9.  Two  metal  bars,  one  aluminium  and  the  other  steel,  are  both 
100  cm.  long  at  0°C.  How  much  will  they  differ  in  length  at  30°C.? 
(See  table  on  page  140.) 

Chapter  IX.    1.  Name  three  uses  and  three  disadvantages  of  friction. 

2.  There  is  a  Pelton  wheel  at  the  Sutro  tunnel  in  Nevada  which  is 

driven  by  water  supplied  from  a  reservoir  2100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 

'vtor.   The  diameter  of  the  nozzle  is  about  J  in.,  and  that  of  the  wheel 

'^  ,  jet  100  H.  P.  is  developed.    If  the  efficiency  is  80%,  how  many 

yt  water  are  discharged  per  second  ? 

9  having  an  efficiency  of  80%  was  supplied  with  200  cu.  ft. 
it  a  head  oi  50  it.  What  horse  power  was  developed  ? 
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4.  How  many  calories  of  heat  are  generated  by  the  impact  of  a  200- 
kilo  bowlder  when  it  falls  vertically  through  100  m.?  (The  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  =  427  g.m.) 

5.  Thousands  of  meteorites  are  falling  into  the  sun  with  enormous 
velocities  every  minute.  From  a  consideration  of  the  preceding  example 
account  for  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  sun*s  heat. 

6.  The  kinetic  energy  of  mass  motion  of  an  automobile  running 
20  mi.  per  hour  was  37,344  ft.  lb.  In  stopping  this  car  how  many  B.  T.  U. 
were  developed  in  the  brakes  ? 

7.  400  g.  of  aluminium  at  100°  C.  were  dropped  into  500  g.  of  water 
at  20°  C.  The  water  equivalent  of  the  calorimeter  was  40  grams.  Find 
the  resultant  temperature.    (See  table  on  page  160.) 

8.  A  copper  ball  weighing  3  kg.  was  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
100°  C.  When  placed  in  water  at  15°  C.  it  raised  the  temperature  to 
25°  C.    How  many  grams  of  water  were  there  ?   (See  table  on  page  160.) 

9.  100  g.  of  water  at  80°  C.  are  thoroughly  mixed  with  500  g.  of 
mercury  at  0°  C.    What  is  the  temperature  of  the  mixture? 

10.  A  piece  of  platinum  weighing  10  g.  is  taken  from  a  furnace  and 
plunged  instantly  into  40  g.  of  water  at  10°  C.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  rises  to  24°  C.    What  was  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  ? 

11.  How  many  grams  of  ice-cold  water  must  be  poured  into  a  tum- 
bler weighing  300  g.  to  cool  it  from  60°  C.  to  20°  C,  the  specific  heat 
of  glass  being  .2  V 

12.  If  you  put  a  20-g.  silver  spoon  at  20°  C.  into  a  150-cc.  cup  of  tea 
at  70°  C,  how  much  do  you  cool  the  tea? 

13.  Which  would  be  heated  more,  a  lead  or  a  steel  bullet,  if  they  were 
fired  against  a  target  with  equal  speeds  ? 

14.  If  the  specific  heat  of  lead  is  .031  and  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  a  calorie  427  g.  m.,  through  how  many  degrees  centigrade  will  a 
1000-g.  lead  ball  be  raised  if  it  falls  from  a  height  of  100  m.,  provided 
all  of  the  heat  developed  by  the  impact  goes  into  the  lead  ? 

15.  A  car  weighing  60,000  kilos  slides  down  a  grade  which  is  2  m. 
lower  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top  and  is  brought  to  rest  at  the  bottom 
by  the  brakes.    How  many  calories  of  heat  are  developed  by  the  friction  ? 

16.  Explain  why  the  cylinder  of  an  automobile-tire  pump  becomes 
hot  when  the  pump  is  being  used.  Why  is  the  air  cooled  as  it  escapes 
from  the  valve  of  an  automobile  tire  ? 

Chapter  X.  1.  What  is  the  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
water  ?   What  determines  whether  it  is  freezing  or  melting  ? 

2.  Why  does  ice  cream  seem  so  much  colder  to  the  teeth  than  ice 
water? 
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3.  If  water  were  like  gold  in  contracting  on  solidification,  what 
would  happen  to  lakes  and  rivers  during  a  cold  winter  ? 

4.  Equal  weights  of  hot  water  and  ice  are  mixed,  and  the  result  is 
water  at  0°  C.   What  was  the  temperature  of  the  hot  water  ? 

5.  Which  is  the  more  effective  as  a  cooling  agent,  100  lb.  of  ice  at 
0^  C.  or  100  lb.  of  water  at  the  same  temperature?   Why? 

6.  What  temperature  will  result  from  mixing  10  g.  of  ice  at  0°  C. 
with  200  g.  of  water  at  25°  C? 

7.  From  what  height  must  a  gram  of  ice  at  0°  C.  fall  in  order  to 
melt  itself  by  the  heat  generated  in  the  impact  ? 

8.  If  dry  air  were  placed  in  a  closed  vessel  when  the  barometer  was 
70  cm.,  and  if  a  dish  of  water  were  then  introduced  within  the  closed 
s^mce,  what  pressure  would  finally  be  attained  within  the  vessel  if  the 
temperature  were  kept  at  18*^  C? 

9.  If  there  were  moisture  on  the  face,  would  fanning  produce  any 
feeling  of  coolness  in  a  saturated  atmosphere  ? 

10.  Would  fanning  produce  any  feeling  of  coolness  if  there  were  no 
moisture  on  the  face  ? 

11.  Explain  the  formation  of  frost  on  the  window  panes  in  winter. 

12.  In  the  fall  we  expect  frost  on  clear  nights  when  the  dew  point  is 
low,  but  not  on  cloudy  nights  when  the  dew  point  is  high.  Can  you  see 
any  reason  why  a  large  deposit  of  dew  should  prevent  the  temperature  of 
the  air  from  falling  very  low  ? 

13.  Why  does  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water 
always  result  to  some  extent  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  ? 

14.  How  much  heat  is  given  up  by  30  g.  of  steam  at  100°  C.  in  con- 
densing to  water  at  the  same  temperature  ? 

15.  A  vessel  contains  i^OO  g.  of  water  at  0°  C.  and  130  g.  of  ice.  If  25  g. 
of  steam  are  condensed  in  it,  what  will  be  the  resulting  temperature  ? 

16.  To  convert  1  g.  of  water  at  0°  C.  into  steam  at  100°  C.  requires 
636  calories.  When  the  l:>oiling  point  of  water  is  100°  C,  how  many  of 
these  calories  are  used  to  vajwrize  the  water?  At  an  elevation  where 
water  boils  at  90°  C,  how  many  calories  are  required  for  the  vaporization? 
(Specific  heat  of  steam  =  0.5.) 

17.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  cooler  the  water  the  less  the  kinetic 
agitation  of  its  molecules,  why  should  you  expect  a  larger  result  at  90°  C. 
than  586  caloriea? 

18-  iKHiAn  4:1]^  steam  gauge  of  a  locomotive  records  250  lb.  per  square 

neratoie  of  406°  F.  Explain  how  the  steam 

cylinder  of  a  steam  engine  is  10 
of  the  piston  is  427  sq.  cm.. 
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how  much  work  is  done  by  the  piston  in  a  stroke  of  length  50  cm.? 
How  many  calories  did  the  steam  lose  in  this  operation  ? 

20.  The  total  efficiency  of  a  certain  600-horse-power  locomotive  is  6% ; 
8000  calories  of  heat  are  produced  by  the  burning  of  1  g.  of  the  best 
anthracite  coal;  how  many  kilos  of  such  coal  are  consumed  per  hour 
by  this  engine?  (Take  1  H.P.  =  746  watts  and  1  calorie  per  second 
=  4.2  watts.) 

Chapter  XI.  1.  Why  are  the  pipes  that  carry  steam  from  the  boiler 
to  the  radiators  often  covered  with  cellular  asbestos?  Why  is  the  cellular 
structure  an  advantage  ? 

2.  Explain  the  cause  of  the  sea  breeze  which  occurs  in  coast  regions 
on  summer  afternoons. 

3.  Is  the  draft  through  the  fire  of  a  kitchen  range  pushed  through 
or  drawn  through  ?   Explain. 

4.  Why  should  steam  radiators  be  installed  on  the  cold  side  of  a  room, 
for  example,  near  outside  walls  or  windows  ? 

5.  Describe  all  the  processes  involved  in  the  transference  of  heat 
energy  from  the  fire  under  the  steam  boiler  in  a  cellar  to  the  rooms  con- 
taining the  radiators. 

Chapter  XII.  1.  If  a  bar  magnet  is  floated  on  a  piece  of  cork,  will 
it  tend  to  float  toward  the  north  ?   Why  ? 

2.  The  dipping  needle  is  suspended  from  one  arm  of  a  steel-free 
balance  and  carefully  weighed.  It  is  then  magnetized.  Will  its  apparent 
weight  increase  ? 

3.  When  a  piece  of  soft  iron  is  made  a  temj^orary  magnet  by  bringing 
it  near  the  N  pole  of  a  bar  magnet,  will  the  end  of  the  iron  nearest  the 
magnet  be  an  iV  or  an  *S  pole  ? 

4.  To  which  do  isogonic  lines  as  a  ride  correspond  most  nearly,  the 
parallels  or  the  meridians  ? 

5.  Lines  connecting  those  places  on  the  earth  where  the  inclination 
of  the  dipping  needle  is  the  same  are  called  isocUnlc  lines.  Do  isoclinic 
lines  in  general  trend  approximately  N  and  S  or  E  and  W  ? 

6.  With  what  force  will  an  N  magnetic  pole  of  strength  6  attract,  at 
a  distance  of  5  cm.,  an  S  pole  of  strength  1  ?  of  strength  9  ? 

Chapter  XIII.  1.  Why  is  repulsion  between  an  unknown  body  and 
an  electrified  pith  ball  a  surer  sign  that  the  unknown  body  is  electrified 
than  is  attraction  ? 

2»  If  you  charge  an  electroscope  and  then  bring  your  hand  toward 
tiie  knob  (not  touching  it),  the  leaves  go  closer  t»^'fc\.\i'et.  'Wcc^'\ 
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2.  Show  that  if  the  reverse  of  Lenz's  law  were  true,  a  motor  once 
started  would  run  of  itself  and  do  work;  that  is,  it  would  famish  a  case 
of  perpetual  motion. 

3.  If  a  series-wound  dynamo  is  running  at  a  constant  speed,  what 
effect  will  be  produced  on  the  strength  of  the  field  magnets  by  dimin- 
ishing the  external  resistance  and  thus  increasing  the  current?  What 
will  be  the  effect  on  the  E.M.F.?  (Remember  that  the  whole  current 
goes  around  the  field  magnets.)    (See  §  357.) 

4.  If  a  shunt-wound  dynamo  is  run  at  constant  speed,  what  effect 
will  be  produced  on  the  strength  of  the  field  magnets  by  reducing  the 
external  resistance  ?   What  effect  will  this  have  on  the  E.M.F.? 

5.  In  an  incandescent-lighting  system  the  lamps  are  connected  in 
parallel  across  the  mains.  Every  lamp  which  is  turned  on,  then,  dimin- 
ishes the  external  resistance.  Explain  from  a  consideration  of  Problems 
3  and  4  why  a  compound-wound  dynamo  (Fig.  318)  keeps  the  P.D. 
between  the  mains  constant. 

6.  When  an  electric  fan  is  first  started,  the  current  through  it  is  much 
greater  than  it  is  after  the  fan  has  attained  its  normal  speed.    Why  ? 

7.  If  the  pressure  applied  at  the  terminals  of  a  motor  is  500  volts, 
and  the  back  pressure,  when  running  at  full  speed,  is  450  volts,  what  is 
the  current  flowing  through  the  armature,  its  resistance  being  10  ohms? 

8.  Two  successive  coils  on  the  armature  of  a  multipolar  alternator 
are  cutting  'lines  of  force  which  run  in  opposite  directions.  How  does 
it  happen  that  the  currents  generated  flow  through  the  wires  in  the 
same  direction?    (Fig.  310.) 

9.  A  multipolar  alternator  has  20  poles  and  rotates  200  times  per 
minute.  How  many  alternations  per  second  will  be  produced  in  the 
circuit  ? 

10.  With  the  aid  of  the  dynamo  rule  explain  why,  in  Figs.  313  and 
315,  the  current  in  the  conductors  under  the  north  poles  is  moving 
toward  the  observer  and  that  in  the  conductors  under  the  south  poles 
away  from  the  observer. 

Chapter  XVT.  1.  A  bullet  fired  from  a  rifle  with  a  speed  of  1200  ft. 
per  second  is  hoard  to  strike  the  target  6  sec.  afterwards.  What  is  the 
distance  to  the  target,  the  temperature  of  the  air  being  20°  C?  (Let 
X  =  the  distance  to  the  target.) 

2.  A  church  bell  is  ringing  at  a  distance  of  ^  mi.  from  one  man 
and  ^  mi.  from  another.  How  much  louder  would  it  appear  to  the 
second  man  than  to  the  first  if  no  reflections  of  the  sound  took  place? 

3.  A  stone  is  dropped  into  a  well  200  m.  deep.   At  20®  C.  how  much 
time  will  elapse  before  t\ie  aoMii^  oi  \a\i^  ^^Va-^k  is  heard  at  the  top? 
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4.  As  a  circular  saw  cuts  into  a  block  of  wood  the  pitch  of  the  note 
given  out  falls  rapidly.   Why  ? 

5.  A  clapper  strikes  a  bell  once  every  two  seconds.  How  far  from 
the  bell  must  a  man  be  in  order  that  the  clapper  may  appear  to  hit  the 
bell  at  the  exact  instant  at  which  each  stroke  is  heard  ? 

6.  The  note  from  a  piano  string  which  makes  300  vibrations  per 
second  passes  from  indoors,  where  the  temperature  is  20*^  C,  to  outdoors, 
where  it  is  0°  C.  What  is  the  dilEerence  in  centimeters  between  the 
wave  lengths  indoors  and  outdoors  ? 

7.  A  man  riding  on  an  express  train  moving  at  the  rate  of  1  mi. 
per  minute  hears  a  bell  ringing  in  a  tower  in  front  of  him.  If  the  bell 
makes  280  vibrations  per  second,  how  many  pulses  will  strike  his  ear 
per  second,  the  velocity  of  sound  being  1120  ft.  per  second?  (The 
number  of  extra  impulses  received  per  second  by  the  ear  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  wave  lengths  contained  in  the  distance  traveled  per  second 
by  the  train.)  What  effect  has  this  upon  the  pitch  ?  Had  he  been  going 
from  the  bell  at  this  rate,  how  many  pulses  per  second  would  have  reached 
his  ear  ?   How  would  this  affect  the  pitch  ? 

8.  Explain  the  loud  noise  that  results  from  singing  the  right  pitch 
of  note  into  the  bunghole  of  an  empty  barrel. 

9.  Why  do  the  echoes  which  are  prominent  in  empty  halls  often 
disappear  when  the  hall  is  full  of  people? 

Chapter  XVII.  1.  What  is  the  wave  length  of  middle  C  when  the 
speed  of  sound  is  1152  ft.  per  second  ? 

2.  What  is  the  pitch  of  a  note  whose  wave  length  is  5.4  in.,  the  speed 
being  1152  ft.  per  second? 

3.  A  wire  gives  out  the  note  C  when  the  tension  on  it  is  4  kg.  What 
tension  will  be  required  to  give  out  the  note  G1 

4.  A  wire  50  cm.  long  gives  out  400  vibrations  per  second.  How 
many  vibrations  will  it  give  when  the  length  is  reduced  to  10  cm.?  What 
syllable  will  represent  this  note  if  do  represents  the  first  note  ? 

5.  Two  strings,  each  6  ft.  long,  make  256  vibrations  per  second.  If  one 
of  the  strings  is  lengthened  1  in.,  how  many  beats  per  second  will  be  heard? 

6.  If  a  vibrating  string  is  found  to  produce  the  note  C  when  stretched 
by  a  force  of  10  lb.,  what  must  be  the  force  exerted  to  cause  it  to  pro- 
duce (a)  the  note  El  (b)  the  note  G1 

7.  When  water  is  poured  into  a  deep  bottle,  why  does  the  pitch  of 
the  sound  rise  as  the  bottle  fills  ? 

8.  Show  what  relation  exists  between  the  wave  lengths  of  a  note  and 
the  lengths  of  the  shortest  closed  and  open  pipes  which  will  respond  to 
this  note. 
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9.  What  must  be  the  length  of  a  closed  organ  pipe  which  prodaces 
the  note  E  ?   (Take  the  speed  of  sound  as  340  m.  per  second.) 

10.  What  is  the  first  overtone  which  can  be  produced  in  an  open  G 
organ  pipe? 

11.  What  is  the  first  overtone  which  can  be  produced  by  a  closed 
C  organ  pipe  ? 

Chapter  XVIII.   1.  If  the  opaque  body  in  Fig.  382  is  moved  nearer 
to  the  screen  efy  how  does  the  penumbra  change  ? 

2.  The  diameter  of  the  moon  is  2000  mi.,  that  of  the  sun  860,000  mi., 
and  the  sun  is  93,000,000  mi.  away.  AVhat  is  the  length  of  the  moon's 
imibra? 

3.  If  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  earth  to  the  center  of  the 
moon  were  exactly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  moon's  umbra,  over  how 
wide  a  strip  on  the  earth's  surface  would  the  sun  be  totally  eclipsed  at 
any  one  time  ? 

4.  Look  at  the  reflected  image  of  an  electric-light  filament  in  a 
piece  of  red  glass.   Why  are  there  two  images,  one  red  and  one  white? 

5.  Show  by  a  diagram  and  explanation  what  is  meant  by  critical  angle. 

6.  The  vertical  diameter  of  the  sun  appears  noticeably  less  than  its 
horizontal  diameter  just  before  rising  and  just  before  setting  because  of 
refraction  due  to  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Explain. 

7.  In  what  direction  must  a  fish  look  in  order 
to  see  the  setting  sun  ?   (See  Fig.  485.) 
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Fig.  485.  To  an  eye  under  water  all  exter- 
nal objects  appear  to  lie  within  a  cone  whose 


angle  is  97*^ 


Fig.  486.  Prism 
glass 


8.  Fig.  486  represents  a  section  of  a  plate  of  prism  glass.  Explain  why 
glass  of  this  sort  is  so  much  more  efficient  than  ordinary  window  glass  in 
illuminating:  the  rears  of  dark  stores  on  the  ground  floor  in  narrow  streets. 

9.  In  which  medium,  water  or  air,  does  light  travel  the  faster? 
Give  reasons  f(^r  vour  answer. 

10.   Does  a  man  above  the  surface  of  water  appear  to  a  fish  below  it 
farther  from  or  nearer  to  the  surface  than  he  actually  is?    Make  an 
^zplanatory  wave  diagram. 
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11.  How  far  from  a  screen  must  a  4-caiidle-power  light  be  placed  to 
give  the  same  illumination  as  a  16-candle-power  electric  light  3  m.  away  ? 

12.  If  two  plane  surfaces  placed  1  m.  and  2  m.  respectively  from  a 
given  light  receive  perpendicularly  the  same  quantity  of  light,  how  must 
their  areas  compare  ?    State  the  law  involved. 

13.  If  two  foot-candles  are  desired  for  reading,  at  what  distance  from 
the  book  must  a  32-candle-power  lamp  be  placed? 


!^F 


Fig.  487.   Determination  of  focal  length  of  a 

convex  mirror 


Chapter  XIX.    1.  An  object  5  cm.  long  is  50  cm.  from  a  concave 
mirror  of  focal  length  30  cm.   Where  is  the  image,  and  what  is  its  size  ? 

2.  Describe  the  image  formed  by  a  concave  lens.  Why  can  it  never 
be  larger  than  the  object  ? 

3.  What  is  the  focal  length  of  a  lens  if  the  image  of  an  object  10  ft. 
away  is  3  ft.  from  the  lens  ? 

4.  If  the  object  in  Prob- 
lem 3  is  6  in.  long,  how 
long  will  the  image  be  ? 

5.  A  beam  of  sunlight 
falls  on  a  convex  mirror 
through  a  circular  hole  in 
a  sheet  of  cardboard,  as  in 
Fig.  487.  Prove  that  when 
the  diameter  of  the  re- 
flected beam  rq  is  twice  the  diameter  of  the  hole  njo,  the  distance  mo  from 
the  mirror  to  the  screen  is  equal  to  the  focal  length  oF  of  the  mirror. 

6.  If  a  rose  R  is  pinned  u|> 
side  down  in  a  brightly  illumi- 
nated box,  a  real  image  may  bo 
formed  in  a  glass  of  water  W  by 
a  concave  mirror  C  (Fig.  488). 
Where  must  the  eye  be  i)laced 
to  see  the  image  ? 

7.  How  far  is  the  rose  from 
the  mirror  in  the  arrangement 
of  Fig.  488  ? 

8.  A  candle  placed  20  cm.  in  front  of  a  concave  mirror  has  its  image 
formed  50  cm.  in  front  of  the  mirror.    Find  the  radius  of  the  mirror. 

9.  The  parabolic  mirror  used  as  an  objective  in  one  of  the  telescopes 
at  the  Mount  Wilson  observatory  is  100  in.  in  di-ameter  and  has  a  focal 
length  of  about  50  ft.  What  magnification  is  obtained  when  it  is  used 
with  a  2-inch  eyepiece;  with  a  1-inch  eyepiece?  What  is  gained  by  the 
use  of  a  mirror  of  such  enormous  diameter  ? 
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Fig.  488.  Image  of  object  at  center 
of  curvature 
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10.  A  compound  microscope  has  a  tube  length  of  8  in.,  an  objective 
of  focal  length  ^  in.,  and  an  eyepiece  of  focal  length  1  in.  What  is  its 
magnifying  power? 

11.  If  the  focal  length  of  the  eye  is  1  in.,  what  is  the  magnifying 
power  of  an  opera  glass  whose  objective  has  a  focal  length  of  4  in.? 

12.  Explain  as  well  as  you  can  how  a  telescope  forms  the  image 
which  you  see  when  you  look  into  it. 

13.  The  magnifying  power  of  a  microscoj^e  is  1000,  the  tube  length 
is  8  in.,  and  the  focal  length  of  the  eyepiece  is  ^  in.  What  is  the  focal 
length  of  the  objective? 

Chapter  XX.  1.  If  a  soap  film  is  illuminated  with  red,  green,  and 
yellow  strips  of  light,  side  by  side,  how  will  the  distance  between  the 
yellow  fringes  compare  with  that  between  the  red  fringes?  with  that 
between  the  green  fringes?   (See  table  on  page  403.) 

2.  What  will  be  the  apparent  color  of  a  red  body  when  it  is  in  a  room 
to  which  only  green  light  is  admitted  ? 

3.  Will  a  reddish  spot  on  an  oil  film  be  thinner  or  thicker  than  an 
adjacent  bluish  portion  ? 

4.  Explain  the  ghastly  appearance  of  the  face  of  one  who  stands 
under  the  light  of  a  Cooper-Hewitt  mercury-vapor  arc  lamp. 

5.  Draw  a  figure  to  show  how  a  spectrum  is  formed  by  a  prism, 
and  indicate  the  relative  positions  of  the  red,  the  yellow,  the  green,  and 
the  blue  in  this  spectrum. 

6.  Why  is  a  rainbow  never  seen  during  the  middle  part  of  the  day? 

7.  If  you  look  at  a  broad  sheet  of  white  paper  through  a  prism,  it 
will  appear  red  at  one  edge  and  blue  at  the  other,  but  white  in  the 
middle.   Explain  why  the  middle  appears  uncolored. 

8.  Can  you  see  any  reason  why  the  vibrating  molecules  of  an  incan- 
descent gas  might  be  expected  to  give  out  a  few  definite  wave  lengths, 
while  the  particles  of  an  incandescent  solid  give  out  all  possible  wave 
lengths  ? 

9.  Can  you  see  any  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  slit  narrow 
and  the  slit  and  screen  at  conjugate  foci  of  the  lens  in  order  to  show  the 
Fraunhof er  lines  in  the  experiment  of  §  480  ? 

Chapter  XXI.  1.  How  are  ultra-violet  waves  detected?  What 
apparatus  is  used  to  reveal  infra-red  waves? 

2.  Explain  how  the  heat  of  the  sun  warms  the  earth. 

3.  What  is  electric  resonance?  How  may  it  be  demonstrated? 

4.  Desert^  XHray  tube.  Describe  as  well  as 
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Aberration,  chromatic,  409 

Absolute  temperature,  134 

Absolute  units,  6 

Absorption  of  gases,  102  ff. ;  of  light 
waves,  414  ;  and  radiation,  419 

Acceleration,  defined,  76 ;  of  gravity, 
77 

Achromatic  lens,  410 

Adhesion,  92  ;  effects  of,  98 

Aeronauts,  height  of  ascent  of,  37 

Air,  weight  of,  26  ;  pressure  of,  27  ; 
compressibility  of,  34 ;  expansi- 
bility of,  34 

Air  pump,  33,  41 

Airplane,  frontispiece ;  principle  of 
gliding  of,  78-80 ;  principle  of 
flight  of,  80 ;  Vickers-Vimy,  153  ; 
Liberty  motor  in,  191 ;  Wright,  317 

Airship,  44 

Alternator,  298 

Amalgamation  of  zinc  plate,  272 

Ammeter,  257 

Ampere,  portrait  of,  256 

Ampere,  definition  of,  251, 257 

Ampere  turns,  255 

Amplifier,  431 

Amundsen,  222 

Anode,  248 

Arc  light,  286;  automatic  feed  for, 
287 

Archimedes,  principle  of,  21 ;  por- 
trait of,  22 

Armature,  ring  type,  255, 299  ;  drum 
type,  297,  300,  301,  310 

Atmosphere,  pressure  of,  29  ;  extent 
and  character  of,  36  ;  humidity  of, 

176 
Atoms,  energy  in,  445 
Audion,  429 
AutoQiobile,   196,   198 ;  clutch  and 

tranfimaission,  196;  differential,  197 ; 

cwlmretor,  198, 190 ;  ignition  sys- 

««n  IQg^  199;. anti-glare  'Mens,'' 


Back  E.  M.  F.  in  motors,  303 

Baeyer,  von,  417 

Balance,  7 

Balance  wheel,  141 

Ball  bearings,  145,  146 

Balloon,  kite,  44,  45 ;  dirigible,  44 ; 
helium,  45 

Barometer,  mercuiy,  30  ;  von  Guer- 
icke's,  31;  the  aneroid,  31;  the  self- 
registering,  32,  38 

Batteries,  primary,  272  ff. ;  storage, 
281,  283 

Battleship,  152 

Bearings,  ball,  145,  146 ;  roller,  146 

Beats,  332,  348 

Becquerel,  441 ;  portrait  of,  446 

Bell,  Alexander  Graham,  316;  por- 
trait of,  316 

Bell,  electric,  259 

Bicycle  pedal,  146 

Binocular  vision,  398 

Boiler,  steam,  191 

Boiling  points,  definition  of,  183 ; 
effect  of  pressure  on,  183 

Boyle's  law,  stated,  36;  explained,  51 

British  thermal  unit,  152 

Brittleness,  92 

Brooklyn  Bridge,  143 

Brownian  movements,  52 

Bunsen,  376 

Caisson,  46 

Calories,  152  ;  developed  by  electric 

currents,  289 
Camera,  pinhole,  390  ;  photographic, 

390 
Candle  power,  of  incandescent  lamps, 

285  ;   of  arc  lamps,  286  ;   defined, 

375 
Canner,  steam-pressure,  184 
Capacity,  electric,  240 
Capillarity,  96  ff . 
Capstan,  117 
CarbuxetOT,  \^%,  V^ 
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Cartesian  diver,  43 

Cathode,  defined,  248 

Cathode  rays,  436 

Cells,  galvanic,  245 ;  primary,  272  ff.; 
local  action  in,  272 ;  theory  of, 
273  ;  Daniell,  275 ;  Weston,  277  ; 
Leclanch^,  277  ;  dry,  278  ;  com- 
binations of,  279, 280 ;  storage,  281, 
283 

Center  of  gravity,  68 

Centrifugal  force,  84 

Charcoal,  absorption  by,  102 

Charles,  law  of,  136 

Chemical  effects  of  currents,  248 

Cigar  lighter,  platinum-alcohol,  103 

Clermont,  135 

Clouds,  formation  of,  174 

Clutch,  automobile,  196 

Coefficient  of  expansion  of  gases,  136; 
of  liquids,  138  ;  of  solids,  140 

Coefficient  of  friction,  145 

Cohesion,  92 ;  properties  of  solids 
depending  on,  92 ;  in  liquids,  93 ; 
in  liquid  films,  93 

Coils,  magnetic  properties  of,  252  ff. ; 
currents  induced  in  rotating,  294 

Cold  storage,  202 

Color,  and  wave  length,  402;  of 
bodies,  404 ;  compound,  405 ;  com- 
plementary, 406  ;  of  pigments,  407; 
of  thin  films,  408 

Commutator,  298 

Compass,  222.  See  also  Gyrocompass 

Component,  61 ;  magnitude  of,  62 

Concurrent  forces,  60 

Condensation  of  water  vapor,  173 

Condensers,  240 

Conduction,  of  heat,  203 ;  of  electric- 
ity, 227 

Conjugate  foci,  379 

Conservation  of  energy,  155 

Convection,  206  ff . 

Cooling,  of  a  lake,  139;  by  expansion, 
155;  and  evaporation,  176;  arti- 
ficial, by  solution,  187 

Cooper-Hewitt  lamp,  288 

Coulomb,  251 

Couple,  112 

Crane,  121 

Cream  separator,  85 


Curie,  441,  442,  444 ;  portrait  of,  446 
Currents,  wind  and  ocean,  207  ;  elec- 
tric, defined,  245 ;  effects  of  elec- 
tric, 248  ff . ;  magnetic  fields  about, 
252 ;  measurement  of  electric, 
256  ff. ;  induced  electric,  290  ff. 
Curvature,  of  a  liquid  surface,  97; 
of  waves,  369  ;  defined,  370 ;  of  a 
mirror,  386 ;  center  of,  463 

Daniell  cell,  275 

Davy  safety  lamp,  205 

Declination,  222 

Densities,  table  of,  8,  9 

Density,  defined,  8 ;  formula  for,  9 ; 
of  air,  26 ;  maximum,  of  water, 
138  ;  of  saturated  vapor,  171 ;  of 
electric  charge,  234 

Descartes,  43 

Dew,  formation  of,  174 

Dew  point,  175 

Dewar  flask,  209 

Differential,  automobile,  197 

Diffusion,  of  gases,  50,  52  ;  of  liquids, 
54  ;  of  solids,  55 ;  of  light,  359 

Digester,  184 

Dipping  needle,  223 

Discord,  347 

Dispersion,  403 

Dissociation,  249,  273 

Distillation,  185 

Diving  bell,  45 

Diving  suit,  46 

Doppler  effect,  in  sound,  326;  in 
light,  416 

Dry  cell,  278 

Ductility,  92 

Dynamo,  principle  of,  290 ;  rule  for, 
293;  alternating-current,  296;  four- 
pole  direct-current,  300 ;  series- 
wound,  shunt^wound,  and  com- 
pound-wound, 301 ;  defined,  302 

Dyne,  86 

Eccentric,  191 

Echo,  327 

Edison,  356  ;  portrait  of,  316 

Efficiency,  defined,  147 ;  of  simple 
machines,  147 ;  of  water  motors, 
148,  149 ;  of  steam  engines,  193 ; 
of  electric  lights,  286  ff. ;  of  trans- 
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Electric  charge,  unit  of,  227  ;  distri- 
bution of,  233 ;  density  of,  234 

Electric  iron,  269 

Electric  motor,  principle  of,  292 ; 
construction  of,  301 ;  defined,  302 

Electricity,  static,  225  ff.  ;  electron 
theory  of,  229,  438  ff. ;  current  of, 
244  ff. 

Electrolysis  of  water,  248 

Electromagnet,  247,  255 

Electromotive  force,  defined,  263; 
of  galvanic  cells,  266 ;  induced, 
291 ;  strength  of  induced,  294 ; 
curve  of  alternating,  297;  curve  of 
commutated,  299;  back,  in  motors, 
303 ;  in  secondary  circuit,  307 ;  at 
make  and  break,  308 

Electron  theory,  229,  438  ff . 

Electrophorus,  242 

Electroplating,  249 

Electroscope,  227,  232 

Electrostatic  voltmeter,  239 

Electrotyping,  250 

Energy,  defined,  122  ;  potential  and 
kinetic,  123 ;  transformations  of, 

124,  157,  162,  163 ;  formulas  for, 

125,  126 ;  conservation  of,  155 ; 
from  sun,  157 ;  expenditure  of 
electric,  284  ;  stored  in  atoms,  446 

Engine,  steam,  189  ;  steam,  defined, 
191 ;  compound  steam,  193,  298  ; 
gas,  191,  194 

English  equivalent  of  metric  units,  5 

Equilibrant,  60 

Equilibrium,  stable,  69  ;  neutral,  71 ; 
unstable,  71 

Erg,  106 

Ether,  367 

Evaporation,  53  ;  effect  of  tempera- 
ture on,  168  ;  of  solids,  168 ;  effect 
of  air  on,  171,  172  ;  cooling  effect 
of,  176  ;  freezing  by,  178  ;  effect  of 
air  currents  on,  178  ;  effect  of  sur- 
face on,  179 ;  and  boiling,  184 

Expansion,  of  gases,  136  ;  of  liquids, 
138 ;  of  solids,  139 ;  unequal,  of 
metals,  142 ;  cooling  by,  155  ;  on 
solidifying,  165 

Eye,  392  ;  pupil  of,  892  ;  nearsighted, 
393  ;  f  arsighted,  393 

Fahrenheit,  181 
Fallii^  hodiee,  72-78 


Earaday,  261,  290  ;  portrait  of,  290 

Fields,  magnetic,  219 

Films,  contractility  of,  95 ;  color  of, 
408 

Eire  syringe,  155 

Fireless  cooker,  206 

Float  valve,  452 

Floating  dry  dock,  448 

Floating  needle,  100 

Flotation,  law  of,  22 

Focal  length,  of  convex  lens,  378; 
of  convex  mirror,  385,  463 

Fog,  formation  of,  174 

Foley,  387 

Foot-candle,  376 

Force,  beneath  liquid,  11 ;  definition 
of,  57  ;  method  of  measuring,  57  ; 
composition  of,  59;  resultant  of, 
59 ;  component  of,  61,  62  ;  centrifu- 
gal, 84  ;  lines  of,  218  ;  fields  of,  219 

Formula  for  lenses  and  mirrors,  388 

Foucault,  358 

Foucault  currents,  309 

Franklin,  236  ;  portrait  of ,  230 ;  kite 
experiment  of,  231 

Fraunhof  er  lines,  414 

Freezing  mixtures,  188 

Freezing  points,  table  of,  164 ;  of 
solutions,  187 

Friction,  144  ff. 

Frost,  formation  of,  174 

Fundamentals,  defined,  341 ;  in  pipes, 
349,  350 

Fuse,  electric,  269 

Fusion,  heat  of,  161,  162 

Galileo,    72,    73,  128,  132;  portrait 

of,  72 
Galvani,  245 
Galvanic  cell,  245 
Galvanometer,  256,  257 
Gas  engine,  191,  194 
Gas  heating  coil,  213 
Gas  mask,  103 
Gas  meter,  46  ;  dials  of,  48 
Gay-Lussac,  law  of,  136 
Geissler  tubes,  437 
Gilbert,  225  ;  portrait  of,  222 
Gliding,  principle  of,  78-80 
Governor,  192 
Gram,  of  mass,  4 ;  of  force,  57 ;  of 

force,  Naxi^Woxv  oi^^*^ 
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Gravitation,  law  of,  66 

Gravity,  variation  of,  58,  67 ;  center 

of,  68 
Guericke,  Otto  von,  31,  41 ;  portrait 

of,  32 
Gun,  354-mm.,  in  action,  73 
Gyrocompass,  83,  223 

Hail,  formation  of,  174 

Hardness,  92 

Harmony,  347 

Hay  scales,  120 

Headlight,  automobile,  400 

Heat,  mechanical  equivalent  of, 
151  ff. ;  unit  of,  152  ;  produced  by 
friction,  153 ;  produced  by  colli- 
sion, 154 ;  produced  by  compres- 
sion, 154  ;  specific,  158 ;  of  fusion, 
161 ;  of  vaporization,  181  ;  trans- 
ference of,  203 

Heating,  by  hot  air,  211  ;  by  hot 
v^rater,  212  ;  by  steam,  213 

Heating  effects  of  electric  currents, 
284,  289 

Helium,  45,  445 

Helmholtz,  345 

Henry,  Joseph,  portrait  of,  246 

Henry's  law,  104 

Hertz,  422,  436  ;  portrait  of,  102 

Heusler  alloys,  216 

Hiero,  21 

Hirn,  154 

Hooke's  law,  91 

Horse  power,  122 

Humidity,  175 

Huygens,  364,  372  ;  portrait  of,  364 

Hydraulic  elevator,  18 

Hydraulic  press,  17 

Hydraulic  ram,  88,  89 

Hydrogen  thermometer,  132 

Hydrometer,  23 

Hydrostatic  bellows,  447 

Hydrostatic  paradox,  14 

Hygrometry,  173 

Ice,  manufactured,  201 

Ignition,  automobile  system  of,  198, 

199 
Images,  by   convex  lenses,  878  ff. ; 
size  of ,  381  ;  virtual.  882  '•  hv  nnn- 
cave  lenses,  883  ?  <^ 
388;  in  o' 
in  <v»' 


Imp,  bottle,  43 

Incandescent  lighting,  285 

Incidence,  angle  of,  358 

Inclination,  223 

Inclined  plane,  63,  117 

Index  of  refraction,  371 

Induction,  magnetic,  216 ;  electro- 
static, 228 ;  charging  by,  230 ;  of 
current,  290 

Induction  coil,  308 

Induction  motor,  291 

Inertia,  83 

Insect  on  water,  100 

Insulators,  227 

Intensity,  of  sound,  326 ;  of  illumi- 
nation, 374 

Interference,  of  sound,  333 ;  of  light, 
365 

Ions,  235,  249,  273 

Iron,  electric,  269 

Isoclinic  lines,  457 

Isogonic  lines,  223 

Jackscrew,  118 

Joule,  106, 122, 151  ff.;  portrait  of,  122 

Kelvin,  portrait  of,  134 
Kilogram,  the  standard,  4 
Kilowatt,  122 
Kilowatt  hour,  285 
Kinetic  energy,  123,  126 
Kirchhoff,  415 

Laminated  cores,  310 

Lamps,  incandescent,  285 ;  arc,  286; 
Cooper-Hewitt,  288 

Lantern,  projecting,  391 

Leclanch^  cell,  277 

Lenses,  378  ff. ;  optical  center  of,  378; 
principal  axis  of,  378 ;  principal 
focus  of,  378 ;  formula  for,  380 ; 
magnifying  power  of,  395 ;  achro- 
matic, 410 

Lenz's  law,  291 

Level  of  water,  13 

Lever,  110  ff. ;  compound,  120 

Leviathan,  135 

Leyden  jar,  241 

Liberty  motor,  191 

Light,  speed  of,  857 ;  reflection  of, 
•  rtifftudon  of,  859 ;  refraction 
*  '^i  864 ;  oorpnscoltf 
-  ""^tn^  ^[Mixcf  of, 
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864 ;  interference  of,  366 ;  wave 
length  of,  367,  403 ;  intensity  of, 
374 ;  electromagnetic  theory  of,  436 

Lightning,  236 

Lightning  rods,  236 

Lines,  of  force,  218  ;  isogonic,  223 

Liquids,  densities  of,  9 ;  pressure  in, 
13 ;  transmission  of  pressure  by, 
16 ;  incompressibility  of,  33 ;  ex- 
pansion of,  138 

Liter,  3 

Local  action,  272 

Locomotive,  192;  Mallet,  123;  Rocket, 
123 

Loudness  of  sound,  326 

Machines,  general  law  of,  116,  124, 

166  ;  efiiciencies  of,  147 
Magdeburg  hemispheres,  33 
Magnet,  natural,  214 ;   laws  of  the, 

215;  poles  of  the,  215;  lifting,  247 
Magnetism,  214  ff. ;  nature  of,  220  ; 

theory  of,  221 ;    terrestrial,  222 ; 

residual,  301 
Magnifying  power,  of  lens,  395 ;  of 

telescope,  396 ;  of  microscope,  397 ; 

of  opera  glass,  398 
Malleability,  92 
Manometric  flames,  343 
Marconi,  423  ;  portrait  of,  316 
Mass,  unit  of,  4 ;  measurement  of,  6 
Matter,  three  states  of,  55 
Maxwell,  436 ;  portrait  of,  102 
Mechanical  advantage,  109 
Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  153  ff. 
Melting  points,  table  of,  164 ;  effect 

of  pressure  on,  166 
Meter,  standard,  3 
Michelson,  357  ;  portrait  of,  358 
Microphone,  315 
Microscope,  397 
Mirrors,  383  ff.;    convex,  384,  386; 

concave,  384, 387 ;  formula  for,  388 
Mixtures,  method  of,  159 
Molecular  constitution  of  matter,  49 
Molecular  forces,  in  solids,  90;   in 

liquids,  93 
Molecular  motions,  in'  gases,  49,  50 ; 

in  liquids,  53  ;  in  solids,  55 
Molecular  nature  of  magneti&m,  220 
If olecolar  velocities,  62, 129 
Koments  of  force,  111 
HenMotem  defined,  84 


Morse,  260 ;  portrait  of,  260 

Motion,  uniformly  accelerated,  75; 
laws  of,  76  ;  perpetual,  156 

Motor,  Liberty,  191 ;  electric-induc- 
tion, 291 ;  street-car,  302.  See  also 
Electric  motor 

Motor  rule,  293 

Moving  pictures,  386 

Newton,  law  of  gravitation,  66  ;  laws 
of  motion,  83-87  ;  portrait 'of,  84  ; 
principle  of  work,  116 ;  corpuscular 
theory,  364 

Niagara,  157 

Nichols,  E.  F.,  417 

Nodes,  in  pipes,  334  ;  in  strings,  340 

Noise  and  music,  325 

Nonconductors,  of  heat,  205 ;  of  elec- 
tricity, 227 

North  magnetic  pole,  222 

Ocean  currents,  207 

Oersted,  246  ;  portrait  of,  246 

Ohm,  263  ;  portrait  of,  268 

Ohm's  law,  267 

Onnes,  Kamerlingh,  135,  178 

Opera  glass,  398 

Optical  instruments,  390  ff. 

Organ  pipes,  353,  354 

Oscillatory  discharge,  422 

Overtones,  341 ;  in  pipes,  350 

Parabolic  reflector,  400 

Parachute,  44 

Parallel  connections,  270,  280 

Parallelogram  law,  61 

Pascal,  15,  16,  30 

Pendulum,  force  moving,  64 ;  laws 
of,  81 ;  compensated,  141 

Periscope,  400 

Permeability,  217 

Perpetual  motion,  166 

Perrier,  30 

Phonograph,  356 

Photometers,  374,  376 

Pisa,  tower  of,  72 

Pitch,  cause  of,  326 

Pneumatic  inkstand,  33 

Points,  discharging  effect  of,  234 

Polarization,  of  galvanic  cells,  274 ; 
of  light,  374 

Potential,  defined,  237 ;  measure- 
ment, oi,  ^'^'^^'i&ti  \  Mm\.  qI^^'V 
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Power,  definition  of,  121 ;  horse,  122 ; 
electric,  284 

Pressure,  in  liquids,  13  ;  defined,  13 ; 
transmission  of,  by  liquids,  16 ;  in 
air,  27 ;  amount  of  atmospheric, 
29 ;  coefficient  of  expansion,  133, 
136  ;  effect  of,  on  freezing,  166;  of 
saturated  vapor,  170 ;  in  primary 
and  secondary,  311 

Projectile,  path  of,  78 

PuUeyi  108  ff.;  differential,  119 

Pump,  air,  33,  41 ;  compression,  41 ; 
lift,  42  ;  force,  43 

Quality  of  musical  notes,  342 
Qm^.bec  Bridge,  70 

R-34^  dirigible  airship,  44 

Radiation,  thermal,  208 ;  invisible, 
417  ff.;  and  temperature,  418 ;  and 
absorption,  419 ;  electrical,  421 

Radioactivity,  441  ff. 

Radiometer,  417 

Radium,  discovery  of,  441 

Rain,  formation  of,  174 

Rainbow,  411 

Ratchet  wheel,  146 

Rayleigh,  portrait  of,  358 

Rays,  infra-red,  417 ;  ultra-violet, 
417;  cathode,  437;  Rontgen,  439 ; 
Becquerel,  442 ;  or,  /3,  and  7, 
442  ff. 

Rectifier,  tungar,  314  ;  crystal,  425 

Reflection,  of  sound,  327  ;  of  light, 
358;  angle  of,  358;  total,  361, 
462 

Refraction,  of  light,  360 ;  explana- 
tion of,  368  ;  index  of,  371 

Refrigerator,  163 

Regelation,  167 

Relay,  260 

Resistance,  electric,  defined,  262 ; 
specific,  262  ;  laws  of,  202 ;  unit  of, 
263  ;  internal,  208 ;  measurement 
of,  269 

Resistances,  table  of,  202 

Resonance,  acoustical,  328  ff.;  elec- 
trical, 421 

Resonators,  881 

Resultant,  59 

]{ctent\v}tj,  217 

Bcthml  fatigue,  407 
Bight-hand  rule,  252,  254 


Rise  of  liquids,  in  exhausted  tubes, 

27 ;  in  capillary  tubes,  97 
Roller  bearings,  146 
Romer,  357 

Rontgen,  439 ;  portrait  of,  446 
Ross,  222 

Rotor,  generator,  257 
Rowland,  155 ;  portrait  of,  358 
Rubens,  408 
Rumford,  151,  374 
Rutherford,  442  ;  portrait  of,  446 

Saturation  of  vapors,  169 ;  magnetic, 
222 

Scales,  musical,  337  ;  diatonic,  838 ; 
even-tempered,  339 

Screw,  118 

Sea  breeze,  207 

Searchlight,  400 

Secondary  cells,  281  ff. 

Self-induction,  307 

Separator,  cream,  85 

Series  connections,  270,  279 

Shadows,  362 

Shunts,  258,  270 

Singing  flame,  348 

Siphon,  explanation  of,  40 ;  inter- 
mittent, 40 

Siren,  337 

Sleet,  formation  of,  174 

Snow,  formation  of,  174 

Soap  films,  95,  402 

Solar  spectrum,  414,  415 

Sonometers,  339 

Sound,  sources  of,  319 ;  nature  of, 
319  ;  speed  of,  320  ;  musical,  325; 
intensity  of,  326 ;  reflection  of, 
327 

Sound  foci,  328 

Sound  waves,  interference  of,  333; 
photographs  of,  346,  387 

Sounder,  260 

Sounding  boards,  331 

Spark,  oscillatory  nature  of  the,  422 ; 
in  vacuum,  436 

Spark  length  and  potential,  240 

Spark  photography,  422 

Speaking  tubes,  826 

Specific  gravity,  9 ;  methdds  of  find- 
ing,* 22  ff. 

Specific  heat- 
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Spectra,  411  ff. ;    continuous,  412; 

bright-line,  413 ;  pure,  414 ;  solar, 

414;  X-ray,  447 
Spectrum,  403 ;  invisible  portions  of, 

417 
Spectrum  analysis.  413 
Speed,  of  sound,  ^20 ;  of  light,  367 ; 

of  light  in  water,  369 ;  of  electric 

waves,  423  ff. 
Spinthariscope,  443 
Starting  box,  304 
Steam  engine,  189  ff. 
Steam  turbine,  199 
Steelyards,  116 
Stereoscope,  398 
Storage  cells,  281,  283 
Strings,  laws  of,  339 
Sublimation,  168 
Submarine,  23,  44 

Sun,  energy  derived  from,  157  ;  spec- 
trum of,  414 
Surface  tension,  95 
Sympathetic  electrical  vibrations,  421 
Sympathetic    vibrations   of  sound, 

346  ff. 

Tank,  British,  190 

Telegraph,  259  ff. ;  wireless,  423  ff. 

Telephone,  316  ff. ;  wireless,  427  ff. 

Telescope,  astronomical,  396;  Yerkes, 
365,  396,  397 

Temperature,  measurement  of,  128  ; 
absolute,  134 ;  low,  134 

Tenacity,  90 

Thermometer,  Galileo's,  128 ;  mer- 
cury, 129 ;  Fahrenheit,  131  ;  gas, 
132-134;  alcohol,  132,  134;  the 
dial,  143 

Thermos  bottle,  209 

Thermoscope,  418 

Thermostat,  142 

Thomson,  438  ;  portrait  of,  440 

Three-color  printing,  408 

Torricelli,  experiment  of,  28 

Tower,  high-tension,  241 

Transformer,  312-314 

Transmission,  of  pressure,  15 ;  elec- 
trical, 812  ;  of  sound,  321 

Transmissiox^  automobile,  196 

Tmruimitter.  telejAone,  816,  817 


Units,  of  length,  2 ;  of  area,  2 ;  of 
volume,  2  ;  of  mass,  4  ;  of  time,  5 ; 
three  fundamental,  5 ;  C.  6.  S.,  6 ; 
of  force,  67,  86  ;  of  work,  106 ;  of 
power,  122,  284 ;  of  heat,  162 ;  of 
magnetic  pole,  215;  of  magnetic 
field,  219;  of  current,  251,  257; 
of  resistance,  267 ;  of  potential, 
277  ;  of  light,  875,  876 

Vacuum,  sound  in,  320;  spark  in, 
436 

Vaporization,  heat  of,  181,  182 

Velocity,  of  falling  body,  75;  of 
sound,  320 ;  of  light,  857 

Ventilation,  210,  211 

Vibration,  forced,  331 ;  of  strings, 
339  ;  sympathetic,  346  ff. 

Vibration  numbers,  337 

Vision,  distance  of  most  distinct, 
394 ;  binocular,  898 

Visual  angle,  394 

Volt,  239,  277,  294 

Volta,  245  ;  portrait  of,  240 

Voltmeter,  electrostatic,  239;  com- 
mercial, 265,  266 

Watch,  balance  wheel  of,  141 ;  wind- 
ing mechanism  of,  453 

Water,  density  of,  4  ;  city  supply  of, 
19  ;  maximum  density  of,  138  ;  ex- 
pansion of,  on  freezing,  166 

Water  wheels,  148-160 

Watt,  122,  284 

Watt,  James,  122,  189 ;  portrait  of, 
122 

Watt-hour  meter,  304 

Wave  length,  defined,  322  ;  formula 
for,  323 ;  of  yellow  light,  367 ;  of 
other  lights,  403 

Wave  theory  of  light,  364 

Wave  train,  322,  424,  425 

Waves,  condensational,  323  ;  water, 
324 ;  longitudinal  and  transverse, 
325 ;  light,  are  transverse,  371 ; 
electric,  422  ;  modulated,  427 

Weighing  by  method  of  substitu- 
tion, 6 

Welsbach  mantle,  442 

Weston  cell,  277 

Wet-  and  dry-bulb  hygrometer^  178 

Wheel,  an^  «ux\^^  Wfe\  %««t^  Vs^n 
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White  light,  nature  of,  403 

Wind  instruments,  349 

Windlass,  120,  453 

Winds,  207 

Wireless  telegraphy,  423  ff. 

Wireless  telephony,  427  ff. 

Work,  defined,  105 ;   units  of,  106 ; 

principle  of,  116,  125,  156 
Wright,  Orville,  317 ;  portrait  of,  316 


X-ray  picture  of  human  thorax,  359 
X-ray  spectra,  440,  447 
X-rays,  439  ff . 

Yale  lock,  452 

Yard,  2 

Yerkes  telescope,  365,  396,  397 

Zeiss  binocular,  399 
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